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St. Hetier remained in his cell, on the rock, for many a long year. 
But before we notice the miracles he worked there, it may be proper 
to digress a little; for really, there is so much of folly and absurdity 
in these legends, and so much of puerility in the manner in which 
they are told, that it could not be surprising if some readers should 
doubt whether they deserve aserious notice, The writer of these papers 
no doubt himself on the subject. ‘The evident tendency of these 
productions towards Neologianism, would be quite sufficient, he con- 
ceives, to render an exposure of them necessary, even if they did not 
derive additional importance from the fact of their throwing so much 
light on the views and designs of Mr. Newman’s party. And, that 
the writers of the Lives of the English Saints are aiming at nothing 
less than the restoration of the Papal authority in these countries, is 
perfectly obvious, and must be apparent to any one who has con- 
sidered the passages already transcribed into these papers. One of 
the later volumes of these lives seems to have been written mainly 
for the purpose of advocating the claims of Rome to supremacy. The 
life of Archbishop Langton is so barren of information, regarding the 
private affairs and transactions of that prelate, that, if it were not for 
its importance in the Romanizing movement, one might wonder why 
it was deemed worthy of being printed as a separate volume. Indeed 
the biographer of Langton states, in his first chapter, that his work is 
“not so much a biography of Langton, as a history of the struggle of 
King John against the Holy See’ Any one who was disposed to 
advocate the pretensions of the Roman pontiff, would, of course, find 
materials enough in this portion of the papal history for the exercise 
of his ingenuity. ‘The Interdict, the disgraceful terms of submission 
extorted from the wretched John, and the extravagant pretensions of 
Innocent to the right of disposing ‘of the crown of England as a fief of 
the Roman see, are points of which one might have hoped, there were 
none to be found among the members, not to say the clergy, of the 
_—— church, who would feel any disposition to “defend such aggres- 
ons on the liberties of his church and country. But, in the progress 
of the movement, Romanizing has, at last, been deve loped into Popery. 


* Numbers I.—IV. have been reprinted as tracts for distribution, 
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There is something so horrible, so plainly and manifestly wicked, in 
a Christian bishop’s endeavouring to get the better, in a struggle for 

wer with a refractory sovereign, by depriving the whole of bis sub- 
1e¢ts of the rites and consolations of religion, and persisting from year 
to year, for six years, in reducing an entire empire, England, Ire- 
land, and Wales—to the condition of a heathen country, that it is not 
without feelings, in which it is hard to say whether amazement or 
disgust predominates, one reads a laboured defence of such iniquitous 
and truly beartless tyranny in this extraordinary volume. One can 
imagine an ultra-Romanist, who was endeavouring to make the best 
case he could for papal infallibility, mystifying the history of such dis- 
graceful proceedings,—one can imagine him keeping carefully out of 
sight the infinite contrariety between the extravagant pretensions of 
such a man as Innocent III., and the notions of episcopal power 
and the independence of particular churches, which obtained in what 
used to be considered the best and purest ages of catholicity, and would 
have passed for such ten years ago, even with those who are now ex- 
alting the papacy “as the one only dynasty which is without limit and 
without end ; the empire of empires, the substance whereof all other 
dominions are but the shadows” (St. William, pp. 49, 50) ;— this 
might be tolerable from the pen of an Italian Jesuit : but from one who 
bears the semblance of allegiance to the English church, one really 
wants words to express the feelings which it excites, Let this writer 
speak for himself. Having described the Interdict as a suspension of 
“ all visible intercourse between heaven and earth,’ and.a withdrawal 
of the church from the kingdom, and told his readers, that “the daily 
sacrifice ceased, the doors of the church were shut, the dead were 
carried outside the town-gates, and buried in ditches and roadsides, 
without prayer or priest's offices ; that religion, wont to mix with, and 
hallow each hour of the day, each action of life, was totally with- 
drawn ;—the state of the country resembled the raid of the Danes, or 
the days of old Saxon Aiathenidon. before Augustine had set up the 
Cross at Canterbury, or holy men had penetrated the forest and the 
fen,” (p. 32)—he goes on to say : 

“ An Interdict, to those who read history with eyes hostile to the church, must 
appear the most audacious form of spiritual tyranny ; but, in fact, such persons re- 
nounce any real application of the power of binding and loosing in heaven. But even 
catholic christians of this day, to whom the church's power of delivering the dis- 
obedient to Satan for the punishment of the flesh, is an article of living practical 
belief, yet shrink from so sweeping an application of it, and have a secret feeling 
against the Interdict as a harsh and cruel measure. It is, they say, to involve the 
innocent with the guilty—nay, rather, to let the guilty escape, and to inflict his 
punishment on innocent thousands, Indeed we must go further ; for with the firm 
belief which those ages had in the real effect of absolution and excommunication, 


if the Interdict was not completely agreeable to merey and justice, it was no less than 
a wanton trifling with the power they believed themselves to hold from Christ.”—p. 33. 


After such an admission one might have expected this author would 
have felt little admiration for an instrument so exceedingly liable to 
be abused ; especially as he tells us, further on, that notwithstanding 
the power of appeals to Rome, “ where a cause was sure of the most 
patient and thorough investigation,” still the Interdict— 


“was, in the hands of the bad, prostituted to selfish purposes. It was a spiritual 
weapon with which hostile prelates fought one another, Instead of being limited 
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in to cases of obstinate heresy or perseverance in mortal sin, it was had recourse to on 

for every occasion of difference between the church and the prince, It was too much 

ub. used to protect the property of the church, or the persons of ecclesiastics,”—pp. 
37, 38. 

ear 


This, one should have supposed, would induce any one to pause 


ire- ; ‘ 
not before he spoke of the Interdict with approbation. Yet he gravely tells 
pa us, as a suggestion “to the obedient Christian, who loves the church 
ous and her ancient ways, and is puzzled to reconcile the Interdict with her 
rer tenderness towards the little ones of Christ’s flock,’’ (p. 33), that, 
yest « The Interdict, then, was a measure of mercy, an appeal, on its Divine side, to 
ae Providence ; on its human side, to all the generous feelings of the heart.”—p, 34. 
t of So that, when the Pope, in order to bring John to submit to what 
of he believed to be an invasion of his prerogative, endeavoured to ex- 
we | asperate John’s subjects to rebel against him, by depriving them of 
had the exercise of divine worship for six years, till he had reduced the 
vuld 3 country to a state of all but heathenism—this, forsooth, was an appeal 
éx. “to Providence,” and “to all the generous feelings of the heart.” A 
ana respectable Roman catholic would speak of such a transaction with 
ther more modesty and less profaneness. But the real object of this is to 
this make out the pope’s title to a direct temporal supremacy over princes, 
who and especially over the sovereigns of England. The author’s argu- 
ally ment is too remarkable to be omitted :— 
riter “ Wherever a state system exists—and it must exist, except in the single case of 
n of universal empire—the establishment of the church must be very imperfect, if it is 
-al only set side by side with the civil power within each state, and not also set side by 
we side with the external all-controlling power. It is not enough that national law 
laily admit the church as an element in the state, unless international law admit it as an 
vere element in the state system. The duties of princes towards their lieges become 
ides Christian, and so must the duties of princes towards one another, Christendom 
i now, as then, forms one system, and acknowledges a common law. Since the 
anc beginning of the Protestant religion, international law has been based on morality, 
vith- and enforced by public opinion ; before, it was based on the Gospel, and enforced by 
3, Or the power of the kings. Ours is entrusted to alliances and compacts, amenable (as 
) the bodies) to public opinion alone ; theirs to a Christian bishop, bound in conscience 
itl and before God to act according to a well-known and well-defined ecclesiastical law. 
1 the Both agree in admitting, in the last resort, the interference of an armed force to 
compel submission, or punish flagrant infraction of this common law. They differ in 
must the person whom they constitute the judge, ours making the Courts interested, 
eer such—theirs, a synod of bishops, men who could not be interested. As, too, that age 
& even considered it the duty of the temporal power in each state to enforce the church’s 
vn es sentence on the refractory individual, so it equally recognised the power of the whole 
actical : of Christendom to enforce the church’s sentence on the refractory prince,”—=pp. 
eeling 35, 36. 
ve the Divested of its bewildering verbiage, the sum and substance of 
saat this extraordinary passage, is this, that the supreme judge of princes 
oo rae should be the pope, and that he should have the power of executing, 
ss than by means of the armed forces of the rest of Christendom, his sentence 
-p. 33. | against any prince that should dare to prove refractory; and, as a 
vould : preliminary measure, before preaching up a crusade against the offen- 
bleto =f der as an excommunicated person, an Interdict, which might serve 
nding | to goad innocent and unoffending subjects to madness, and drive 
; most them in desperation to rebel against their prince, and so compel him to 
| succumb to Rome—this is “a measure of mercy—an appeal on its 
viritual divine side, to Providence ; on its human side, to all the generous feel- 
imited ings of the heart.” 
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Every reader of English history, knows that Innocent III., finding 
the Interdict ineffectual, proceeded to depose John, and absolve his 
subjects from their allegiance. ‘This author's view of that transaction, 


is rather an uncommon one for a member of the English church to 
take : 


“ The excommunication had now been in force for three years, and John yet made 
light of it. ‘There was one final measure to be tried, and Innocent had now paused 
long enough before having recourse to it. Let us not imagine that this was hesitation 
from indecision or fear. ‘This forbearance of punishment is a peculiar feature of the 
papal government, and was never more remarkably displayed than by those popes 
who were most able to inflict it. ‘They manifest a divine patience worthy of the 
highest power, the representative of that righteous Judge, who is ‘ strong and patient, 
and provoked every day.’ They move as under the awful consciousness that their acts 
will be ratified in heaven,” —p,. 66. 


It would be impossible here to enter into any exposure of the treat- 
ment which facts have received at this author’s hands. Nor, indeed, 
can it be very necessary. But, the object in quoting these passages 
at all, is to show the manner in which the most extravagant assump- 
tions of the papal see are justified and defended by Mr. Newman's 


party. Having stated that John was deposed, he proceeds in the fol- 
lowing strain : 


‘* The deposition of a sovereign for misgovernment is always a violent measure ; 
and the deposition of John, though all England concurred, and all Christian princes 
approved, was still a revolution, Revolutions have no rules; but this was as far as 
possible effected in course of law, and by the only authority that could pretend to any 
right herein. ‘The pope was then held to be the executive of the law of nations. We 
are quite familiar with such powers as wielded by secular congresses in modern 
Europe ; and the living generation has seen an assembly of diplomatists dispose of 
provinces and peoples, pronounce the dechéance of some monarchs, and replace them 
by others with lavish liberality and uncontrolled power. In the times we write of 
monarchy by right Divine had never been heard of; nay, rather, as Gregory VII. 
said, * The empire seemed to have been founded by the devil,’ while the priesthood was 
of God. But John had not even hereditary right to plead; he was but a successful 
usurper ; and those who consider the necessity of the case to have justified the mea- 
sure of 1688, will vindicate the right of the nation in 1213, to call to the throne a 


grand-daughter of Henry IT. in place of a prince who was overturning the laws and 
religion of his realm.”—p. 67. 


It is rather a new thing for Englishmen, lay or clerical, to endeavour 
to propagate the infamous doctrine of the Jesuits, that the Pope has a 
right to depose princes and absolve their subjects from their allegiance— 
a doctrine which very many Roman catholics regard with abhorrence. 
But is it through ignorance or a wish to mislead, that this author 
represents the Revolution of 1688 as a similar transaction to the de- 
position of Johu by the pope? and the pope’s offering the crown of 
England to the French monarch, as an act of the English nation ? 

A little farther on this author says— 


‘Nothing is more painful to the historian than the air of apology which the ne- 
cessity of commenting on acts of past times is apt to assume. It does not need that 
one have a catholic bias; but only that one have not the anti-catholic bias, to see 
that such acts of popes as the one in question are no far-fetched, high-flown usurpations, 
but only the natural, inevitable results of a public and established hristianity. It is 
simply an error against the truth of history to speak of the deposition and subjection 
of John, as has been done as ‘an extraordinary transaction.’ Not only had it, in 
practice, as much precedent as the nature of the case admitted, but it was the legiti- 
mate and consequential application to the particular case of the general principles of the 
Church which all catholics allow, and whose operation in that direction has now 
ceased, only because Christendom has ceased to be. Indeed, our sentiments on this 
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matter are part of the great modern heresy of modern times. Power, according or 
the modern doctrine, is founded on the moral law. All power which spurns at, or 
which would emancipate itself from, the moral law, in fact abdicates—becomes 
noxious to a society of which morality is the rule, and must be put down by that 
society.” —pp- 69, 70. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who, whatever he was ten years ago, 
must now be content to pass for a modern heretic, observes, in his 
“ Dissuasive against Popery,” that “the order of Jesuits is a great 
etiemy to monarchy, by subjecting the dignity of princes to the 
pope, by making the pope the supreme monarch of Christians ; 
but they also teach, that tt is a catholic doctrine, the doctrine of the 
church.”’ Now is not this precisely the position which this author is 
endeavouring to maintain? The deposition of princes, and the 
absolving their subjects from their allegiance, are, it seems, “ no far- 
fetched, high-flown usurpations, but only the natural, inevitable results 
of a public and established Christianity.” The deposition of John 
“ was the legitimate and consequential application to the particular 
case, of the general principles of the church which all catholics allow, 
and whose operation in that direction has now ceased only because 
Christendom has ceased to be.’’ It is simple and unmixed Jesuitism ; 
and the writer does not mean to use that term here as an opprobrium. 
Indeed it is certain that the author of Langton’s Life would take it as 
no small compliment, to be considered an admirer, if not a disciple of 
those whom he reckons “ the flower of the church.’’* ‘The word 
Jesuitism is used, simply to signify the particular school of Romish 
theologians under which this party must be ranged, as the advocates 
of the seditious impieties of Sa and Mariana, And, indeed, continually 
through these Lives, there are passages written in such a tone of en- 
mity against kings and royalty, as can be traced to no other source 
than the schools of “ the most noble and glorious company of St. 
Ignatius.” But, be that as it may, if Mr. Newman’s party choose to 
propagate doctrines so utterly subversive of government and dan- 
gerous to society, as principles “ which all catholics allow,” (certainly 
not all Roman catholics,) they must not be surprised if “ catholic 
principles” should come to signify something bordering on disloyalty 
to the sovereign, and disaffection to the government. How can any 
set of men be trusted, who speak of such conduct as Innocent the 
Third’s, as “ only the natural, inevitable results of a public and 
established Christianity”? One passage more shall suffice to put 
their principles beyond question, and really,-it is most earnestly to be 
hoped that some, who have too long hesitated to disclaim connexion with 
this party, and by their silence-have led the public (although they them- 
selves may not be aware of it,) to reckon them among its friends, may 
be induced to consider, before it be too late, the character of the move- 
ment with which they have been suffering themselves to be associated 
in the public mind. The passage referred to is that in which the 
author gives his opinion of John’s resignation of the crown of England 
to the pope, and receiving it back from the legate, on his doing 
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* In another part of this volume, speaking of the Cistercians, he says: “ As the 
flower of the church, they attracted the concentrated enmity of the bad. Like the 
Jesuits now-a-days, they bore the burden of the world’s hatred.”—p, 44. 
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homage as a vassal and liegeman of the holy see. This is his opinion 
of the transaction :— 

‘Tt wasan act of piety and humility, the visible homage of temporal power to spi- 
ALP ie eee a sat Nem veers thas be ate Sodalaed of sn tas 
TRUE SENSE OF THAT TEXT—self-renunciation in a princely ae To John it was 
also an act of penance: as a prince he had sinned, as a prince therefore ought he to 
repent, -~_— thus accepted, and acknowledged the justice of, the sentence of deposi- 
tion.”"—p. 77. 

One would be sorry, indeed, to believe, that there are not many 
English Roman catholics, who would blush to hear such sentiments 
avowed by a member of their own communion, No doubt there is an 
inherent inconsistency and weakness in all moderate Romanism, and the 
constant tendency is to merge all parties into ultra-montane Jesuitism. 
But still, while such writers as Delahogue continue to be used as text- 
books in the education of the Romish priesthood, there will be a mo- 
derate party, by whom the notion of the Pope having direct or indirect 
power over the temporal affairs of princes, is utterly disclaimed. And 
such persons, so far from thinking, that the compelling of John to re- 
sign his crown, and do homage as a vassal of the holy see, can be treated 
in this off-hand manner, do bestow a vast deal of labour and ingenuity 
for the purpose of reconciling such a transaction, in the best manner 
they can, with what they believe to be the doctrine of their church. 

It is vain to refer such authors.as this biographer to Jeremy Taylor, 
or Andrews, or Bramhall, though time was, and that not very long 
since, when these names made no small figure in Catenas. But Bram- 
hall, for one, would have told him what Romanists of some name have 
thought and said of this submission of King John, and that such men as 
the Archpriest Blackwell, and Sir Thomas More (no great enemy of the 
papal supremacy) indignantly denied that there was any truth in the 
story,and have distinctly stated their conviction that if it were true, John 
had no power whatever to make such a resignation. But it is needless 
to discuss such a question here. The point for the reader's considera- 

‘tion is the fact of such extravagant doctrine, regarding the supremacy 
of the pope over the English crown and kingdom, being advanced by 
Mr. Newman's party. 

Nor is it necessary to notice this life of Langton any further. It 
contains little of doctrinal matter; of that little the character may be 
gathered from one sentence, in the account of the translation of the 
relics of Thomas & Becket. 

“ For fift rs, the channel h which God's had been chiefly shewn to 
the people of. England, had been en of S. Thomas, of Canterbury. andl 123. 

The volume is chiefly remarkable for its scandalous falsification of 
history, and for the proof it affords of the settled design this party have 
formed, to  proneaes such notions of the temporal supremacy of the pope 
in England, as any respectable English Roman catholic, who was not 
educated in the principles of the Jesuits, would be anxious to disclaim, 
as a slander on his religion, and an imputation on his personal cha- 
racter as a loyal subject. 

The reader will bear with this digression. The point which has been 
suffered to interrupt thesubject immediately under consideration seemed 
of too great and too pressing importance, in the exposition of this 

movement and the designs of its leaders, to admit of being postponed. 
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It is now time to return to the subject of the miraculous stories 
contained in these legends. The reader will recollect that the pre- 
ceding number stopped short in the middle of St. Helier’s story, and 
he will also bear in mind that the author expressly states, that, so far 
is it from being a matter of historical certainty, that St, Helier worked 
the miracles he ascribed to him, it is “an open question,” and, in fact, 
the utmost he can venture to say is, he does not mean “ to assert that 
the whole of the story is fiction.” With this remark we may pro- 
ceed with the story. Helier, as has been stated, took up his abode 
in a hermitage on a rock in the sea, off the coast of Jersey : 

“ The people of the island soon found out Helier; it did not require a long train 
of thought to make out that he was a man of God; two cripples, one a paralytic, 
and the other a lame man, came to him, and by the help of our blessed Lord he healed 
them.”—p. 24. 

The reader is again entreated to remember the apocryphal character 
which this author is obliged to confess attaches to these miraculous 
stories, and to observe, again, how the name of God is introduced as if 
they were undoubted facts. In what follows, one is fairly at a loss, 
which to consider the more wonderful, the hardihood by which it is 
sought to give credibility to the tale, or the unspeakable confusion of 
mind the author displays as to the nature of truth and falsehood : 

“ The Simple Chronicler [a pleasing term truly, to describe one who lived ‘ at least 
three hundred years after’ the events he is pretending to relate] who has written the 
acts of our Saint, has by chance here put in a few words which mark the spot of the 
miracle. He says that those people healed by Helier left the mark of their foot- 
steps on the rock ;”— 
so that, as this precious fable marks the spot of another miracle, one 
might imagine there was nothing to be done, but to cross over to Jersey 
and verify the fact for oneself. And ifnot, the Simple Chronicler might 
as well have omitted to record the prodigy. ‘The author, however, does 
not seem to perceive this: 

“now it happens that till a few years ago, there were in a part of the island not far 
Jrom his cell [not even at his cell, it appears] some strange marks, like the print 
of feet upon a hard rock on the sea-shore.” 

They are not there now, however, for the author informs us, in a 
note, that “ the rock and the ruins of a chapel have been lately blown 
up, to procure stones for the building of a fort.” So that, after all, the 
Simple Chronicler has not given us much help towards marking the 
spot of the miracle. But, if they were still forthcoming, they do not 
appear ever to have been very conclusive evidence of anything: 

‘* No one could tell whether they were cut out by the hand of man, or were rude 
basins worked out by the sea in a fantastic form. The poor people of the island in 
after times told another tale about these footsteps. [ Alas, for the Simple Chronicler | | 
They said that the blessed Virgin had once appeared there, and had left the mark of 
her feet upon the rock, and a small chapel was built upon the spot. Now it may be 
that these mysterious marks were neither left by the poor men whom Helier healed, 
nor yet by that holy Virgin; but still let us not despise the simple tales of the pea- 
santry ; there is very often some truth hidden beneath them.”—p. 25. 

And then he proceeds to conclude— 

“that it is very likely that this story contains traces of a real miracle done by God 
through Helier’s hand,” 

And he’ sams up with the following extraordinary specimen of 
solemn self-mystification :— 
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“ No one need pity the poor peasants for their faith. He alone is to be pitied 
who thinks all truth fable and all fable truth, and thus mistakes the fantastic freaks 
of the tide of man’s opinion for the truth itself, which is founded on that rock which 
bears the print of our Lord’s ever blessed footsteps.”— Ibid. 


Bishop Burnet somewhere remarks, of a very uncommon sort of 
argument of his own—*“ This argument may seem to be too subtle, 
and it will require some attention of mind to observe and discover the 
force of it; but after we have turned it over and over again, it will be 
found to be a true demonstration.” It may be so. The bishop may 
be right, though one has never had the good fortune yet to stumble on 
avy one, who had been lucky enough to have turned it over and over 
the precise number of times required for the discovery. But, certainly, 
if this passage of the legend of Helier be an argument, one had need to 
get inside it, like a squirrel in a cage, and keep turning it over and 
over again for a pretty considerable time, if one is ever to find it a true 
demonstration. Here are, first of all, a set of miracles which even their 
historian gives up as apocryphal. Secondly, and notwithstanding,— 
the spot where they were worked is determined, (and if it be, of course 
the miracles themselves demonstrated,) by a simple chronicler, who 
had all the advantage of impartiality, at least, as he lived three hun- 
dred years after. And then, thirdly, just as some personification of 
Old Mortality, is setting off to Jersey to hunt up these wondrous foot- 
steps, he is told, alas! that the said footsteps are no longer in existence! 
the rock in which they once were, having been blown up and turned intoa 
fort, which, to be sure, may be used to silence any one who disbelieves, 
and fully as effectually too, as ever the mysterious rocks could, before 
their integrity was tampered with by gunpowder. And then, fourthly, 
it is just suggested, that those who lived later than the Simple Chronicler 
had another way of accounting for the marks, which need not be fur- 
ther particularized ; and of course they should be believed, as the cre- 
dibility of such tales is in the inverse ratio of the nearness of the his- 
torian to the time ofthe event related. And, still more astonishing, after 
one is left but the choice of two miracles to account for these marks, 

iturns out that they were such strange looking marks that it is quite 
uncertain (or was, when there were any marks to be uncertain about) 
whether they were cut out by the hand of man, or were rude basins 
worked out by the seain a fantastic form,—in other words, whether there 
ever could have been any miracle in the affair at all; and just then, 
when one thinks that one has at last found out the gist of this “ true 
demonstration,” one is driven to give it another turn, by the author 
softly whispering, that, after all, there is probably “ some truth hidden 
beneath,” and “ that it is very likely this story contains traces of a real 
iniracle.” 

The most remarkable part of this whole affair, perhaps, is this—that 
there is not a shadow of pretence for supposing all this to have been 
written with any design of making Mr. Newman’s system appear ridicu- 
lous. The book is printed and published by the same persons who have 
printed and published the rest of Mr. Newman's edition of the Lives of 
the English Saints. No one has ventured to suggest a suspicion of 
this volume being spurious. In fact, no such thought could be enter- 
tained for a moment; and therefore, it is high time to ask the ques- 
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tiony What conceivable object can Mr, Newman have in suffering such 
rubbish to be circulated under the sanction of his name? Why does 
he consider such writing likely to benefit “ most erring and most unfor- 
tunate England ?”’ 

And if such books find any sale, except for waste paper, why should 
he consider England so erring and unfortunate? For, surely, if 
there are people enough in the country, to make it worth a publisher's 
while to embark his capital in such legends as this, England may still 
lay claim to the possession of some portion of the spirit of those ages 
of faith, when “ men were not critical about believing a little more or 
a little less,” as this author pleasantly informs us. 

We must hasten however to the events connected with the death of 
Helier : 

*« For twelve long years after his spiritual father had left him did Helier dwell on 
his barren rock. His scanty history does not tell us expressly what he did, nor whe- 
ther he with his companion converted the islanders to the Christian faith, His life 
is hid with Christ in God. We are however told minutely how at last he fell 
asleep, after his short but toilsome life. One night when he was resting on his hard 
couch, our blessed Lord for whom he had given up all things, appeared to him in a 
vision, and smiling upon him, said, ‘ Come to me, my beloved one; three days hence, 
thou shalt depart from this world with the adornment of thine own blood,’ ”"— 
p. 30. 

The author, indeed, has so little reliance on the authority of his 
“ Simple Chronicler,” that he does not venture to call this life any- 
thing more than ‘a legend;” though he will not go so far as “to 
assert that the whole of the narrative is fiction.” And yet, knowing 
that the sole foundation for this legend is a tale, written “at least 
three hundred years after St. Helier,” and so full of palpable mistakes 
and anachronisms, as to be of no sort of value as an authority—he still 
tells us, with as much solemnity as if he were transcribing from the 
Holy Scriptures, that our blessed Lord appeared in a vision, and said 
certain words, which he is irreverent enough to recite, although he 
knows and admits there is no reason for believing the story to be any 
better than a fable ; and to gloss over the fact that nothing certain of 
any sort is known about Helier, he tells us that « his life is hid with 
Christ in God,” 

However, the legend goes on to relate that, three days after, a fleet of 
Saxons visited the coast, and some of them having found out his her- 
initage, one of the savages cut off his head: 

** Next morning his spiritual guide came down to the sea-shore to cross over to 
the hermitage; when however he came down to the beach, he saw lying on the 
sand the body of his young disciple. He did not know how it came there; the tide 
might have floated it across the narrow channel between the hermitage rock and the 
mainland. But the head was resting so tranquilly on the breast between the two 
hands, and its features still smiling so sweetly, that he thought that God, to preserve 
the body of the saint from infidel hands, had endued the limbs with life to bear the 
head across to the shore.”’—pp. 31, 32. 

_ And then the story goes on to tell of his carrying the body into a 
little vessel which conveniently enough happened to be lyivg near— 

aud how he fell asleep, and when he awaked, found the vessel gliding 
into a harbour on a coast he had never seen, but crowded with people, 
gazing on: what they took for a phantom vessel; and, in fine, how 
the bishop came down in his pontificals, and with incense and 
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chanting they bore the body in procession to the church. A note 
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informs the reader that— 


“ The acts of St. Helier are so confused, that it is impossible to make out what 
is the place here meant.”—p. 32. 

And yet, though the tale bears such unmistakeable marks of false- 
hood and imposture, the author says : 

** An invisible hand had unmoored the vessel, and angels had guided it through 
rapid currents and past bristling rocks; and it swam on alone over the surface of 
the sea, till it came safely to the harbour where the saint was to rest.”—Ibid. 

And this is not all; for, in the introduction, he meets the question 
of this particular miracle boldly and at some length. A person who 
had a real reverence for religion, and who felt that awe which every 
devout mind must feel in the use he makes of the name of his Creator, 
considering the manifestly fictitious character of the only authority he 
had to go on, would surely have been willing, if he must retail such 
a story at all, to hazard any conjecture, rather than profane the name 
of the Almighty, by using it for the purpose of giving an air of sanctity 
to such a clumsy fable. And, for instance, he might have conjectured, 
and it would have been anything but an improbable conjecture, that 
the murderers had, out of sheer wantonness, insulted the corpse of their 
victim by leaving the body on the shore with the head between the 
hands. However, the reader shall see how this author treats the 
question : 

“As for St. Helier’s carrying his head in his hands, it may be observed that the 


writer only represents the story as a conjecture of the priest who attended on the 
saint.” : 


Very well; and, considering the age and character of “ the Simple 
Chronicler,” this is a tolerably fair apology for him. But what apology 
is this for the author of this new tife, who, knowing that it is not pos- 
sible to prove that the story is true, much less, that there was any 
miracle in the transaction, deliberately ascribes the transmission of 
the vessel and its burden to the agency of angels, as if the facts were 
unquestionably true? It is with this modern biographer, and not 
with “the Simple Chronicler,” we have to do just at present. He 
proceeds— 


* And it may here be mentioned that besides this of St. Helier, only three other 
instances have been found by us of similar legends, the well-known story of St. 
Denys, that of St. Winifred, and that of St. Liverius, martyred by the Huns at 
Metz, A.D. 450, and mentioned in one martyrology, on the 25th of November. Of 
these four instances, that which is the best known, seems, though occurring in the 
Roman Breviary, to he tacitly or avowedly given up by most writers on the subject ; 
and all, except the instance of St. Winifred, which may perhaps be considered in 
another place, are introduced to account for the removal of the body of a saint 
from the place of his martyrdom. If there were not also a want of evidence for 
these stories, this alone would not of course authorize us to mistrust them, for none 
would presume to limit the power of Almighty God or His favours to His Saints. 
As however they are related by writers far distant from the time when the events 
are said to have occurred, it may be allowed to class them among mythic legends. 
Into this form threw itself the strong belief of those faithful ages in the Christian 
truth, that the bodies of Saints, the temples of the Holy Ghost, are under the 
special keeping of God, and that these precious vessels are one day to be again alive, 
and to be glorified for ever with the saintly souls, which without these are not per- 
fect. The bodies of saints have without doubt been kept incorrupt, as though life 
was still in them, and the belief that they had sometimes by God’s power moved as 
though they were alive, was only a step beyond that fact,”—pp. 11, 12, 
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Now, to all this laborious effort to strip falsehood of its guilt and 
mystify a very plain and simple question, the reply is obvious. No 
one has any anxiety to exaggerate the faults of the medieval authors 
and writers of legends. It is very clear, however, that if “these 
faithful ages” had been possessed with a sufficiently “ strong belief” 
of a “ Christian truth,” which some persons seem in danger of for- 
getting—namely, that God abhors lying, and that to couple the name 
of the Almighty with a falsehood is to take his name in vain—their 
“ strong belief’ would most probably have thrown itself into the form 
of making a bonfire of their legends, and the world would now have 
been spared the melancholy spectacle of clergymen of the church of 
England making use of such palpable and disgusting fictions to propa- 
gste the errors of Rome. It was an unsound and unhealthy state of 
ivind when men, who feared God, thought to honour him by going “ only 
a step beyond” any “ fact,” in their relation of anything where His name 
was involved. But one has no wish to inquire too curiously into the 
faults of a remote age. We have to do with the present—with living 
men—and an energizing system, and therefore it is absolutely neces- 
sary to speak plainly. If Christianity is to be propagated by mythic 
legends, and going a step beyond facts, it requires but little sagacity to 
perceive the consequences. And, further, if people dream of being at 
liberty to write church history with as little regard to truth, as if they 
were writing a fairy tale, where a giant more or less is not a matter of 
much importance ; and if folks are not expected to be critical about be- 
lieving a little more or a little less, no one need be surprised if the 
transition to Neologianism should be as rapid as it is easy. 

But this is a part of the movement which will require a fuller ex- 
posure than a passing sentence can give it. 

Some portion will explain itself in the Legend of St. Neot, which 
contains one miracle at least that could not well be passed over, The 
author commences his work by stating, that, 


“ Tt is not pretended that every fact in the following Legend can be supported on 
sound historical evidence. With the materials which we have, it would not only be 
presumptuous, but impossible, to attempt to determine anything with any certainty, 
respecting them ; how much is true, how much fiction.” 


Which, if one did not know how these books are written, would 
seem designed to prepare the reader for an absence of miraculous 
stories in the narrative. It seems, by his account, there are five old 
lives of St. Neot extant, the earliest having been written about a 
hundred and fifty years after his death, and that “ of these the first 
thing we remark, is a striking disagreement in the details of the several 
narratives:’’ and yet, that “all these facts are related with extreme 
minuteness and accuracy of detail,’ which two things being put to- 
gether, would render the authority of the whole rather questionable. 
The author’s reflection is curious : 


“Now this, if not the highest evidence in their favour, (which it may be) 
would seem to indicate that they allowed themselves a latitude in their narratives, 
and made free use of their imagination to give poetic fulness to their compositions. 
In other words, their Lives are not so much strict biographies, as myths, edifying 
stories compiled from tradition, and designed not so much to relate facts, as to pro- 
duce a religious impression on the mind of the hearer.” —p. 74. 


What is the value of religious impressions produced in this way, some 
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will be at no loss to conjecture ; but the matter is certain, that these 
writers do consider it perfectly allowable to compose religious myths— 
stories, where, supposing the existence of the hero to be assumed as a 
fact, any quantity of imaginary sayings or doings may be attributed to 
him—and amongst the rest, miracles and visions, and such events as 
imply the interposition of the Almighty. The mode in which this is jus- 
tified will come to be considered hereafter—at present we are concerned 
only with the fact. And on these slender materials they do think 
it lawful, not only to construct history and biography, but even to make 
solemn acts of devotion. ‘The reader, in perusing the following passage, 
will recollect that this author has nothing to go on for the facts of his 
story but contradictory and conflicting legends, which he confesses can 
only be regarded “as myths”—and also that the fact of Athelstan 


and Neot being one and the same person is a matter which is not 
certain. 


“Prince Athelstan became the monk Neotus; the very meaning of his new title 
‘ the renewed,’ implies that his past life was to be as though it had not been; or as 
the life of another man. In such change is entire revolution of heart and hope and 
feeling. It is indeed a death; a resurrection; a change from earth on earth to 
heaven on earth ; before he did his duty to God in and through his duty to the 
world ; now what he does for the world is but indirect, but he is permitted a closer 
union, a more direct service to God. And therefore those good men who gave 
their labours to commemorate the life of this holy saint, do properly commence their 
task at this point; and that we too who are permitted to follow in their footsteps may 
labour in the same reverential spirit as they laboured ; let us join with Abbot Ramsay of 
Croyland and say— 

** Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God to remove that holy saint Neotus, 
to the blessed company of saints in heaven, I have undertaken to record such actions 
as he performed while here on earth; therefore with a deep sense of my own un- 
worthiness for so high a task, I pray to the Fountain of all mercies, that of His 
infinite goodness He will deign to send me His most gracious help, that I may be 
enabled to make known such things as are handed down by tradition, poncat ya 
this venerable man ; and that I may have him for my protector and intercessor in all 
dangers.” —pp. 89, 90. 

The first of St. Neot’s miracles, which comes under notice, is one 
which occurred while he was still at Glastonbury, and before he 
became a hermit. It is told in these words: 


“ And as time went on, God left him not without special mark of His favour, 
and not only thus enabled him to scatter His benefits among the people ; but that 
all men might know that such a life as his did indeed raise its possessor above the weak- 
nesses and imperfections of this mortal life, We began to work sensible miracles by 
his hand, 

*« Tt was the custom of the monks of the Abbey, at the hourof midday, to retire alone 
to their several cells, for private prayer and meditation, ‘This hour was held sacred, 
and no communication of any sort was permitted among the brethren, Neot, whose 
cell was nearest to the great gate of the monastery, was disturbed in his devotions by a 
violent and continued knocking. On repairing to the grating to ascertain the cause 
he discovered a person who might not be refused, pressing in haste for admission ; 
he immediately hurried to the door, but, to his confusion and perplexity, he found 
that from the smallness of his stature he was unable to reach the lock. The knock- 
ing now became more violent, and Neot, in despair of natural means of success, 
prayed to God for assistance. Immediately the lock slid gently down the door, until 
it reached the level of his girdle, and thus he was enabled to open it without further 
difficulty, This remarkable miracle is said to have been witnessed to by all the 
brethren, for the lock continued in its place, and the people floched together from all 
quarters to see it.”’—p. 96. 


Now this miracle is not only stated here to be a permanent 
miracle, and one which “ people flocked together from all quarters to 
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see ;” but it is also expressly stated, that it was aisensible interposition 
on the part of God for a particular purpose,—namely, “ that all men 
might know that such a life as his did indeed raise its possessor above 
the weaknesses and imperfections of this mortal life.” The author, there- 
fore, states that this extraordinary and romantic miracle was worked 
by the Almighty, in order to raise the credit of the monastic life, 
Does he believe the story to be true? Does he believe it to possess 
the slightest foundation in fact, or to be supported by the lowest degree 
of evidence which should procure it a moment’s attention from any 
rational person? If he does not—if he knows (and he avows it) that it 
is nothing better than a myth, a legend, an untruth, what is to be 
thought of the system he is labouring to propagate, and of its inevitable 
effects on Christianity itself? To state that God did anything which 
one does not believe him to have done, is what no devout or reverent 
mind could contemplate even in a work of fiction. No name, however 
high or popular, can give authority for what is manifestly so improper. 
But to state not only that God has worked a miracle, but that he 
worked it for a purpose, and to dare to pronounce what that purpose 
was, allthe while knowing and avowing that the whole story is no bet- 
ter than a legend, is a very high and uncommon degree of impiety 
indeed,—uncommon, at least, in the clergy of the church of England, 

Another story, which occurs a few pages after, will serve for an- 
other example of the sort of miracles by which the church is now pre- 
tended to be edified. It is stated that “an angel was sent to St. Neot, 
at Glastonbury,” who conducted him to an hermitage in Cornwall, 
where he was directed to take up his abode. 

“ Here, in this lonely spot, he was to spend seven years in a hermit’s cell, and live 
by the labour of his own hands; yet was he not unsupported by Him who had sent 
him there. From the time of his arrival to the close of his trial, a continuous sen- 
sible miracle declared the abiding presence of the favour of God.”—p. 99. 

Can it be imagined that any one who feared God would write in 
such a manner, unless he wished it to be understood, that he was con- 
vinced of the truth of the story he was about to relate ? 


“ They had spent one night there, and the saint was in the chapel, when Barius 
came in haste to tell him that three fish were playing in the basin where the fountain 
rose, St. Neotordered him on no account to touch them, until he should have him- 
self enquired what this strange thing might mean. Jn answer to his prayer the same 
angel appeared, and to!d him that the fish were there for his use, and that every morn- 
ing one might be taken and prepared for food; if he faithfully obeyed this command, 
the supply should never fail, and the same number should even continue in the foun- 
tain. And so it was, and ever the three fish were seen to play there, and every 
morning one was taken and two were left, and every evening were three fish leaping 
and gamboling in the bubbling stream; therefore did the saint offer night ly praise 
and thanksgiving, for this so wonderful preservation ; and time went on, and ever 
more and more did St. Neot’s holiness grow and expand and blossom.”—pp, 99, 100, 


This happy arrangement met a very serious interruption, which, 
however, was the occasion of a miracle more surprising than the 
former— 


“ His discipline was so strict, and continued with such unrelaxing severity, that 
on a certain occasion he was taken ill in consequence. The faithful Barius, ever 
anxious to anticipate his master's smallest want, if by any means some portion of the 
saintly radiance might so be reflected upon him, was anxious to prepare some food, 
to be ready for him on his awaking from a sleep into which, after nights of watch- 
fulness, he had at length fallen. Ilere, however, he was met by a difficulty : his 
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master’s illness had reduced him to a state of extreme delicacy, and he was at a loss 
how he ought to dress his food. Hastily and incautiously he resorted toa dangerous 
expedient. Instead of one fish, he took two from the basin, and roasting one and 
boiling the other, he presented both to St. Neot for choice, on his awaking from his 
sleep. In dismay and terror the Saint learnt what had been done, and springing 
from his couch, and ordering Barius instantly to replace both fish as they were in 
the water, himself spent a night and a day in prayer and humiliation. Then at length 
were brought the welcome tidings of forgiveness ; and Barius joyfully reported that 
both fish were swimming in the water, After this, his illness left him, and the sup- 
ply in the fountain continued as before.”—pp. 100, 101. 


Really, one does not know in what terms to speak of such extrava- 
gant absurdities. The continual temptation is to be diverted by the 
impiety and fanaticism of the author, from that which is the only point 
deserving serious attention, the character and object of the movement 
which these books are written for the purpose of advancing. 


‘*In the monastery of Glastonbury he had learnt the mode of self-discipline by 
which St. Patrick had attained his saintly eminence, and now in his hermitage he 
almost rivalled him in austerities. Every morning St. Patrick repeated the Psalter 
through from end to end, with the hymns and canticles, and two hundred prayers. 
Every day he celebrated mass, and every hour he drew the holy sign across his breast one 
hundred times; in the first watch of the night he sung a hundred psalms, and knelt two 
hundred times upon the ground ; and at cockcrow he stood in water, until he had said 
his prayers. Similarly each morning went St. Neot’s orisons to heaven from out of 
his holy well; alike in summer and in the deep winter’s cold, bare to his waist, he 
too each day repeated the Psalter through.”—p, 101. 


This passage has been already referred to; but it was necessary to 


_ transcribe it again, as it explains the following tale :— 


** One day when he was thus engaged in the depth of winter, he was disturbed 
by suddenly hearing the noise of a hunting party riding rapidly down the glen. Un- 
willing that any earthly being should know of his austerities, but only the One who 
is over all, he sprung hastily from the water and was retiring to his home, when he 
dropped one of his shoes. He did not wait to pick it up, but hurried off and com- 
pleted his devotions in secret. 

“ And when he had finished his psalms, and his reading, and his prayers, with all 
diligence and care, he remembered his shoe and sent his servant to fetch it. In the 
meantime a fox, wandering over hill and vale, and curiously prying into every nook 
and corner, had chanced to come to the place where the boly man had been standing, 
and had lighted upon the shoe and thought to carry it off. And an angel who loved 
to hover in hallowed places, and to breathe an atmosphere which was sanctified by the 
devotions of God's Saints, was present there invisibly and saw this thing, and he 
would not that such an one as St. Neot should be molested even in so small a 
matter, so that he had sent the sleep of death upon the fox, and Barius when he 
came there found him dead, arrested at the instant of his theft, yet holding the thongs 
of his shoe in his mouth. Then he approached in fear and wonder, and took the shoe 
and brought it to the holy man, and told him all that had happened.”—pp. 101, 102. 


Now, one has no desire to treat any miraculous story with ridicule. 
The subject is too serious. The absurdity and grotesque character of 
these stories might provoke a smile, were it not that there is a miracle 
pretended, and that these miracles, whatever their character may be, 
are alleged for a purpose,—namely, to convey the impression, that 
monastic austerities are pleasing to God, and that there is some pecu- 
liar and heroic degree of sanctity in a man’s banishing himself from 
the society of his fellow-christians, and standing in a well or fish-pond 
every day, all the year round, winter and summer, until he has re- 
peated the Psalter through. This is piety ; and when to this one adds 
the picture given of St. Patrick, that every hour he drew the holy 
sign across his breast one hundred times (nearly twice every minute 
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in the day) ; in the first watch of the night he sung a hundred psalms, 
(which few persons who know anything of music will deem much short 
of a miracle in itself,) and knelt two hundred times upon the ground ; 
and at cock-crow he stood in water, until he had said his prayers ; 
we have a portraiture and ideal of the practical piety which Mr. 
Newman’s party are presenting to the public for the benefit of most 
erring and most unfortunate England. ‘Truly, the miracles and the 
piety are worthy of each other; and if men believe that such piety 
can be acceptable to their Creator, it is no wonder, that they should 
see nothing extraordinary or incongruous in the miracles by which its 
acceptance is said to have been signified to the world. 

But some will ask, why persist in making Mr. Newman responsible 
for the follies and impieties of these pernicious books? To this the 
writer need give no other answer than that which has already been 
given in the January number of this magazine : 


‘« Every word of the articles on Hagiology was written, as these lines are, under a 
full and conscientious belief that for these Lives of the English Saints Mr. Newman, 
and Mr. Newman alone, is responsible. There may be anonymous persons, whose 
responsibility is devolved on him; but this is done by his permission, and with a full 
consciousness on his part, that while he thus voluntarily places himself between them 
and the public, all the praise or blame is exclusively his own, 


Nor is the writer aware of any doctrine advocated in these books, 
which may not be fully justified by passages to be found in works to 
which Mr. Newman has put his name, to say nothing of the articles 
in the British Critic, which he has recommended to the public. And, 
on this point, of primary and eternal moment, the right these authors 
claim of trifling with truth, the words already quoted, from Mr. 
Newman’s sermon on Development, are a distinct avowal, that 
he considers the use of falsehood in religion may be justified by 
circumstances. The words are here again quoted, lest any one 
should think Mr. Newman's meaning misrepresented : 

“It is not more than an hyperbole to say that, in certain cases a lie is the nearest 
approach to truth. This seems the meaning for instance of St. Clement, when he 
says ‘He [the Christian] both thinks and speaks the truth, unless when at any time, 
in the way of treatment, as a physician towards his patients, so for the welfare of the 
sick he will be false, or will tell a falsehood, as the sophists speak. For instance, 
the noble apostle circumcised ‘Timothy, yet cried out and wrote ‘ circumcision 


availed not, &c.’—Strom. vii, 9. We are told that ‘ God is not the sou of man that 


he should repent,’ yet, It repented the Lord that he had made man,.”—Univ. Ser- 
mons, p. 343. 


This is Mr. Newman’s own statement of his views regarding the 
lawfulness of tampering with truth. And, with regard also to the par- 
ticular species of falsehood which forms the subject of consideration at 
present,—namely, the falsification of history, and the manufacturing 
of legends and miracles to serve a pious purpose, Mr, Newman has 
thus expressed himself in this same Sermon on Development :— 

“ Mythical representations, at least in their better form, may be considered facts 
or narratives, untrue, but like the truth, intended to bring out the action of some 
principle, point of character, and the like. For instance, the tradition that St. 
Ignatius was the child whom our Lord took in his arms, may be unfounded; but it 
realizes to us His special relation to Christ and His apostles, with a keenness peculiar 
to itself. The same remark may be made upon certain narratives of martyrdoms, or 
of the details of such narratives, or of certain alleged miracles, or heroic acts, or 
speeches, all which are the spontaneous produce of religious feeling under imperfect 
knowlédge, Ifthe alleged facts did not occur, they ought to have occurred, (if I 
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magne speak); they are such as might have occurred, and would have occurred, 
under circumstances ; and they belong to the parties to whom they are attributed, 
potentially, if not actually; or the like of them did occur ; or oecur to others simi- 
larly cireumstanced, though not to those very persons.”—p, 345, 

These are Mr. Newman’s avowed opinions, and how they can 
be distinguished from the principles and maxims of the Jesuits, it 
is not easy to discover, And if this be lawful now, it was just 
as lawful eighteen hundred years ago; and those who wrote the gos- 
pels, with reverence be it spoken, were just as much at liberty to 
construct “mythical representations,” and call them history, as any 
others can be: unless truth itself also admits of development, 
Mr. Newman has here expressly mentioned “ miracles” among the 
matters which may be ascribed to the hero of a legend, though they 
had no foundation in fact, because, “ if the alleged facts did not occur, 
they ought to have occurred ;” but, how can any one say a miracle 
ought to have occurred, without implying that the Almighty ought to 
have worked it ?—and to relate a miracle as matter of fact, merely to 
embellish a narrative, and give dignity to a hero, is to state, that the 
Almighty has done a certain act, without having any reason for be- 
lieving that he has—and whether such liberties can be taken with 
that sacred name without profaneness in him who does it, and without 
undermining his own belief and the belief of others, in the truths of 
Christianity, and even of the existence of a deity, is a matter deserv- 
ing of rather more serious consideration than Mr. Newman or his 
party seem yet to have given it. But, be this as it may, it is saying 
what is untrue, and why any one should wish to claim a right to use 
falsehood for the promotion of piety, is not very apparent. In the 
second number of these Lives of the Saints—the very number in the 
advertisement to which Mr. Newman states, that these lives are por- 
tions of the series promised under his editorship—is a preface written 
by himself, and signed with his initials, in which he says, speaking of 
the preposterous and goblin-like miracles of St. Walburga, who, the 
reader is probably aware, is a sort of ecclesiastical Robin Good-fellow 
among the German peasantry — 


“ The question will naturally suggest itself to the reader, whether the miracles 
recorded in these narratives, especially those contained in the Life of St. Walburga, 
are to be received as matters of fact ; and in this day, and under our present cireum- 
stances we can only reply, that there is no reason why they should not be. They are 
the kind of facts proper to ecclesiastical history, just as instances of sagacity and 
daring, personal prowess or crime, are the facts proper to secular history.” 

So that this notion, that it is lawful to ascribe miracles to the saints, 
on any, the slightest foundation, or on none whatever, merely because 
‘ they are the kind of facts proper to ecclesiastical history,” and if they 
‘did not occur, yet they ought to have occurred,” and “ belong to the 
parties to whom they are attributed, potentially, if not actually,” this 
notion, as destructive to piety and religion, as it is incompatible with 
correct notions of truth and falsehood, has been distinctly avowed and 
justified by Mr. Newman himself, and that, not only in his Sermon 
preached before the University, but in the prefatory matter which he 
has prefixed to one of the volumes of this series of the Lives of the 
English Saints. It is Mr. Newman himself, therefore, that has made 
himself responsible for these errors and impieties, and not the writer of 
these papers, or any other person whatever. 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH. 
(Continued from p. 135.) 


PENSILVANIA. 


Tur Rev. William Beckett was sent as missionary to Pensilvania, 
in 1721. Lewes, a large and handsome town on the bank of the 
river Delaware, which forms the harbour, was his residence ; but his 
mission comprised the whole county of Sussex, fifty miles in length 
by twenty in breadth. In the discharge of his duty he was com- 
pelled to travel seventy or eighty miles every week ; but “ grudged 
no labour while he was serving God and his generation.’ The 
effect of his ministrations soon became visible in the moral improve- 
ment of the people, especially as regarded the vices of “ swearing 
and drunkenness, which for some years had been epidemical there.” 
And so remarkable was this reformation, that the magistrates and 
gentlemen of the county presented their thanks to Mr. Beckett for his 
great exertions. A subscription for the erection of a church at Lewes 
was at once commenced, and two others were built in different parts of 
the county. 

Mr, Beckett thus speaks of what had been done: “ We have now 
three churches in this county, yet none of them will contain the 
hearers that would constantly attend divine service. ‘The people at 
the good time of the year make nothing of riding twenty miles to 
ehureh—a thing very common in this part of America; which is suffi- 
cient to shew that our people have a great value for the favour of the 
Society, and that our labour is not lost in this part of the world.”* 

As the government of the province was in the hands of the 
Quakers, no public grants were made for the erection of churches, or 
the stipends of clergymen. Yet as early as 1721, fifteen “ very de- 
eent” churches had been built, and many valuable bequests made for 
the use of the church and her ministers. But besides this, parsonage- 
houses had also been provided ; and in many places liberal contribu- 
tions were made for the maintenance of the clergyman. 

At the same date the Society had distributed among the poorer 
classes of the province above two thousand volumes of bound books, 
and about 300/. worth of small tracts.+ 

It would be tedious to trace the useful labours of this conscientious 
missionary from year to year. In 1729, he reported that the church 
in Sussex county was generally in “a growing state; and that a 


fourth church had been built by the inhabitants in the middle of the 


forest.” 


In 1741, Lewes was visited by Mr. Whitfield, who preached four 
or five times from a balcony to a multitude of about 1500 of « all 
sorts.”$ But the next year the enthusiasm, which had for a season 
been so violent, abated, and Mr. Whitfield’s proselytes recanted their 
errors, “ the most considerable in print.” ‘ The truth is,” says Mr. 


* Humphreys’ [Historical Account, p. 178. 
t Humphreys, p. 179. t Original Letters, iii. 95. 


Vot. XXVII—March, 1845. . 
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Beckett, “ your missionaries have conquered and convinced them, 
not so much by opposition as by patience; and by studying to be 
quiet and to mind their own business.” 

In this, which is one of his last letters, and dated September 26th, 
1742, he was enabled to assure the Society that his four churches were 
filled on Sundays and holydays; and that in summer time, as they 
were unable to hold the congregations, he was “ often obliged to 
preach under the green trees for room, for shade, and for fresh air,” 
He had now been more than twenty years in his mission, and was 
still compelled to travel very considerable distances to visit unpro- 
vided churches, as there was no clergyman resident within fifty or 
sixty miles. He adds, “ You will please to observe, Sir, that there is 
a great distinction between ‘ ecclesia constituta’ and ‘ecclesia con- 
stituenda,’ "* 

The Rev. Hugh Neill, who had for many years been minister to a 
congregation of Presbyterians in New Jersey, having, after careful 
examination, convinced himself of the duty of conforming to the 
church of England, came over to this country, with satisfactory testi- 
monials, in the year 1749, and having been ordained by the Bishop 
of London, was nominated by the Society to the mission of Dover,+ 

In a letter written soon after his arrival, he speaks of many signs 
of improvement among the people of his parish, and, what is most 
worthy of record, mentions having baptized 109 adult negroes, alter 
having fully grounded them in the doctrines of Revelation. ‘To this 
unfortunate race he paid special attention, and was in the habit of 
catechizing a class of one hundred every Sunday evening. In 17538, 
he was removed to Oxford, the inhabitants of which he thus classified: 
about 150 professed members of the church in the congregation at 
Oxford; and about the same number of attendants, at Whitemarsh 
church, of whom, however, not more than thirty were church mem- 
bers, while the rest were either Dissenters, or young Dutch people, who 
had acquired a knowledge of the English. ‘* As to the number of 
Dissenters, they are almost innumerable ; Quakers, Presbyterians, Old 
and New Lights, Baptists, both Seventh-day and First-day, Moravians, 
Menonists, Dumplers, and Pietists, with many other sorts; but these 
have all stated places of worship, besides the Dutch Calvinists, and 
Lutherans.” But, amid so many and such various adversaries, it is 
some consolation to learn, that “the utmost love, union, and harmony 
subsisted ” between him and his churches; and that “ the majority of 
his people endeavoured to excel the Dissenters as much by the piety of 
their lives as by the purity of their doctrine.” + 

The next year, however, he expressed great fears lest this unanimity 
should be disturbed, as Mr, Whitfield had again come to the province, 
and instead of being opposed by the clergy of Philadelphia, as ir 
former years, was now followed by them, (says Mr. Neill,) “from the 
church to the meeting-house, and thence to the church again, with a 
greater degree of veneration (I really believe) than if His Grace of 
Canterbury was to condescend to pay them a visit.” § 


* Original Letters, i, 126. + Journal, xi, 205. 
t Pensilvania Letters, June 5, 1762, $ Ibid. Oct. 17, 1763. 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH. 2438 
Many causes combined to make Mr. Neill a warm advocate for a 
resident American Episcopate. His own education among the Presby- 
terians must have shewn him the practical defects of their form of 
church government—the numerous sects and denominations of Chris- 
tians in both the missions which he had served, must have convinced 
him how greatly a visible centre of unity was needed—while the irre- 
gularities of the clergy themselves—as for instance, in encouraging the 
schismatical teaching of Whitfield, demanded the exercise of some 
superior authority. But another circumstance occurring about this 
time added irresistible weight to his argument. His nephew, Mr, 
Wilson, whom he had educated at his own charge, for the ministry of 
the church, and sent to England for ordination, was, on his return, 
with his companion the Rev. Mr. Giles, shipwrecked, and drowned 
within sight of shore. ‘This sad disaster occurred on the 5th April, 
1766, and the following are the reflections which he makes upon it :— 
“ Such, alas! are the misfortunes, and, I may say, persecutions, that 
attend the poor distressed Church of England in America—that whilst 
the Dissenters can send out an innumerable tribe of teachers of all 
sorts, without any inquiries, we must send three thousand miles across 
the Atlantic Ocean, at the expense of all we are worth, sometimes, and 
as much more as we have credit for, as well as the risk of our lives, 
before we can have an ordination. This is a difficulty, that has, and 
always will, prevent the growth of the church in America. lew 
Englishmen, that can live at home, will undertake the mission—the 
great expenses and dangers of the seas that the Americans must en- 
counter with before they can obtain an ordination, damps their spirits, 
and forces many of them (who have strong inclinations to the church) 
to join the Dissenters and become teachers among them, ‘Thus, when 
a vacancy happens among them, it can be filled in an instant, when a 
vacancy among us, it is some considerable time before they [we] can 
have a minister. All this time the Dissentersare making such havoe 
among the church people, that when a missionary comes to one of 
these destitute places, he has all the work to begin again, and many 

years [must elapse] before he can collect his scattered sheep. 

“The Dissenters very well know, that the sending a bishop to 
America would contribute more to the encouragement of the church 
here, than all the money that has been raised by the honourable 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Alas! we see and feel 
the power of our enemies, and weakness of our friends, and can only 
mourn in secret and pray for better times. 

“The Rev. Dr. Allison, vice-provost of the College of Philadelphia, 
and who is at the head of the Presbyterians in this province, assured 
me the other day, in a conversation upon this subject, that they had no 
objection to what he called primitive Episcopacy, that is, Episcopacy 
without any civil power annexed to it, as he explained himself; and 
that he would be well contented if there was a bishop of this sort in 
every province in America. 

“I hope the venerable Society will excuse my freedom in thus 
Writing about sending a bishop here, and only remember, that had a 
bishop been in America, my nephew would not have come to such an 
$2 
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unhappy end, nor I have been so distressed upon this melancholy oe. 
casion.” 

In January, 1755, Mr. Thomas Barton, who had been for two years 
engaged as an assistant tutor in the Academy of Pensilvania, came to 
England with letters testimonial from the Professors of the college and 
the clergy of the province—and with an earnest petition from the in- 
habitants of Huntingdon, that he might be appointed their missionary, 

After the necessary inquiries and examinations had been completed, 
Mr. Barton’ was ordained, and went back to America as itinerant 
missionary for the counties of York and Cumberland. 

The following extracts from his first letter to the Society, dated 
Huntingdon, November 8th, 1756, will convey some notion of the 
extent of his mission and the laborious nature of his duties, 

« After a short and very agreeable passage, I arrived at Phila- 
delphia about the 16th of April, 1755, and immediately wrote to the 
people of Huntingdon, who came generously with their wagons, and 
brought away my effects. As soon as I settled my affairs and visited 
my friends, 1 set out for this place about the latter end of May, where 
I was received with a hearty welcome, and was much pleased to find 
the poor people filled with gratitude under a due sense of the weighty 
obligations they were under to the honourable Society for the favours 
conferred upon them. And what pleased me still more, was to hear 
that they had struggled hard to keep alive some sense of religion 


among their children, by meeting every Sunday, and getting one of 


the members to read prayers to them, 

“My first business was to visit and make myself acquainted with 
the state and numbers of the three congregations at York, Huntingdon, 
and Carlisle: and having settled wardens and vestryemen in each, 
they all met, and according t to their numbers, agreed mutually that | 
should officiate three Sundays i in six at Huntingdon, two at c arlisle, 
and one at York. Upon hearing that within the limits of my mission 
there were large numbers of the communion of the church of England 
in the settlements of Canogoehieg, Shippensburg, Sheerman’s-V alle y, 


W est-Penn’s-Borough and Marsh-C reek, | determined to visit each of 
these places four times a year, to prepare them for the sacrament ol 


the Lord’s Supper and to baptize their children, 

“1 had the pleasure to see my hearers increase daily, which amounte “d 
to such a number in a few weeks at Huntingdon, that I have been 
sometimes obliged to preach to them under the cover of the trees. 
And when it was my turn at Carlisle, I am told that people came forty, 
fifty, and some sixty miles. The Dissenters also (who are very nu- 
merous in these parts) attended constantly, and seemed well- dispose od, 
always behaving a ‘mselves decently and devoutly. The more rational 
part of them ap pear well reconciled with our church, and some of the 
principal of them offered generously to subscribe to me. 

“T now began to consider myself (as the Rey. Mr. Provost Smith 
expresses it in a letter to me) as one who had advanced to the very 
frontiers of the Messiah's kingdom, and among the first who had un- 
folded His everlasting banners i in the remotest parts of the West. 
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« From the advantage of my situation, bordering upon nations of 


savages, I entertained strong hopes that it might please the Lord to 


make me a happy instrument to subject some of these poor ignorant 
creatures to the kingdom of God, and of Jesus Christ; and hearing 
that a number of them were come down from the Ohio to Carlisle, to 
dispose of their fur and deer skins, I made it my business to go among 
them and endeavour as much as possible to ingratiate myself into their 
good opinion. Next morning, I invited them to church, and such of 
them as understood any English came, and seemed very attentive the 
whole time. When lI came to visit them in the afternoon, those that 
had been at church brought all their brethren to shake hands with me, 
and pointing often upwards, discoursed with one another some time in 
their own language. I imagine they were telling them what they had 
heard, and indeed, I observed them to be pleased with the relation. 
“This gave me reason to think that the Indians were willing to be 
instructed, and were susceptible of good impressions; and if they 
found missionaries divested of sinister and selfish motives, they could 
easily be prevailed upon to exchange their savage barbarity for the 
pure and peaceable religion of Jesus. Just when I was big with the 
hopes of being able to do service among these tawny people, we re- 
ceived the melancholy news, that our forces under the command of 
General Braddock, were defeated on the 9th of July, as they were 
marching to take Duquesne, a French fort upon the Ohio. This was 
soon succeeded by an alienation of the Indians in our interest, and from 
that day to this poor Pennsylvania has felt incessantly the sad effects 
of popish tyranny and savage cruelty. A great part of five of her 
counties has been depopulated and laid waste, and some hundreds of 
her steadiest sons either murdered or carried into barbarous captivity. 
“At a time of such public calamity and distress, you may easily 
conceive what must be my situation, whose fortune it was to have 
my residence in a place where these grievances were felt most. 
..+e.s It is but a little time since these counties were erected, 
They were chiefly settled by poor people, who not being able to pur- 
chase lands in the interior parts of the country, came back where they 


.were cheap. Many of them were so low at first, that two families 


were gencrally obliged to join in fitting out one plough, and before 
they could raise a subsistence, were necessitated to run in debt for 
stock and for what maintained them in the interim. As soon as they 
became industrious, the fertile soil gave them an hundredfold, and in 
a little time raised them to affluence and plenty : when they were just 
beginning to feel the comforts and taste the fruits of their industry, a 
barbarous and cruel enemy came and ruined them. 

“The county of Cumberland has suffered particularly, and the con- 
dition of its remaining shattered inhabitants is truly deplorable! many 
of them are reduced to real poverty and distress, groaning under a 
burden of calamities; some having lost their husbands, some their 
Wives, some their children, and all the labour of many years. In this 
condition (my heart bleeds in relating what I am an eye-witness to) 
they now wander about without bread of their own to eat, or a house 
to shelter themselves in from the inclemency of the approaching 
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winter, They have left many thousand bushels of wheat and other 
grain behind them in their barns and storehouses, which must become 
a spoil to the enemy, while the just owners of it must either beg or 
starve. Since I sat down to write this letter, I have received accounts 
that a poor family had fled for refuge into this county about six months 
ago, where they have remained ever since ; but finding they could not 
subsist, chose a few days ago to run the risk of returning home to enjoy 
the fruits of their labour, where they had not time to unlade their cart, 
before they were seized by Indians and murdered. 

“Carlisle is the only remains of that once populous county: they have 
a garrison of about 100 men, but how long they will be able to defend 
themselves is very uncertain, as the enemy have threatened that 
place in particular, They still have their share of my ministrations, 
and seem extremely thankful to the honourable Society upon whose 
bounty I am chietly supported. ..... .. . This mission, in a few 
years, would have vied with the ablest in this province, as it was in a 
flourishing state, and could not contain less than 2000 persons, mem- 
bers of the Church of England, But so melancholy is the transition, 
that it cannot afford to build one church; so that I officiate sometimes 
in a barn, sometimes in a wastehouse, or wherever else convenience 
offers. 

“| have baptized since my arrival one hundred and sixty infants, 
ten adults, and an Indian girl, who has been brought up in a 
Christian family since her infancy, after due examination and instruc- 
tion. ‘The number of my communicants is fifty-eight, which I have 
but little expectation of increasing till this storm is blown over.” 

He then proceeds to give his views as to the most likely means for 
the civilization and conversion of the native North American tribes. 

“ Indeed, (in my humble opinion,) nothing can promise fairer to 
produce these happy effects than the scheme proposed by the honour- 
able Society. In the conversion of Indians, many difficulties and 
impediments will occur, which European missionaries will never be 
able to remove. Their customs and manner of living are so opposite 
to the genius and constitution of our people that they could never 
become familiar to them. Few of the Indians have any settled place 
of habitation, but wander about where they can meet with most 
success in hunting, and whatever beasts or reptiles they chance to 
take are food to them. Bears, foxes, wolves, racoons, pole- cats, and 
even snakes, they can eat with as much cheerfulness as Englishmen do 
their best beef and mutton. But such hardships are easily surmounted, 
such an austere life made agreeable by such as from their infancy 
have been accustomed to them. So that Indian boys, educated at 
the Academy under the care of able masters, where they can be visited 
by their re ‘lations, and taught everything necessary for them to learn at 
an easier expense than in any of the universities in Kurope, will be the 
fittest to be employed in this grand and glorious work, and the most 
likely to succeed in it.” 

In the difficult position in which he found himself, in a district 
exposed to the incursions of the French and wild Indians, Mr. Barton 


was compelled to organize his own people for defence against their 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH. 247 
enemies. And so much did he distinguish himself by his zeal and 
activity in the cause of his country, that his conduct was thus spoken 
of in a letter from Philadelphia to Mr, Penn the proprietary.“ Mr, 
Barton deserves the commendations of all lovers of their country, for 
he has put himself at the head of his congregations, and marched 
either by night or by day on every alarm. Had others imitated his 
example, Cumberland would not have wanted men enough to defend 
it; nor has he done anything in the military way but what hath 
increased his character for piety, and that of a sincerely religious man 
and zealous minister. In short, he is a most worthy, active, and ser- 
viceable pastor and missionary, and as such please to mention him to 
the Society,” 

So attached was his congregation to him, that, in 1758, the young 
men within his mission offered to take up arms in defence of their 
country, and join themselves to General Forbes’ army, if Mr. Barton 
would go with them as their minister. On this he proposed himself 
to the general as chaplain of the troops, and his services were thank- 
fully accepted. His absence from his ordinary duties was but a 
short one; and after an interval of five years, he sends the following 
account of his mission and himself. 

“It is a great satisfaction to me to observe that the churches 
in this mission make now as decent an appearance as any churches 
in the province, those of Philadelphia excepted. But much more 
is the pleasure I feel in observing them crowded every Sunday 
during the summer season with people of almost every denomination, 
who come, many of them, thirty and forty miles. I hope I may, with- 
out confidence, be allowed to assure you that it has pleased my 
Blessed Master, through my weak labours, to add some to the church ; 
and that, amidst all the mad zeal and distractions of the Religionists 
that surround me, I have never been deserted by any of those whom 
I had received in charge. 1 don’t expect 1 shall be able many years 
to perform the duties of this mission. The fatigue of riding twenty 
miles to one church and eighteen to another, in the cold of our winters 
aud excessive heat of our summers, has already much impaired my 
constitution, which I had reason to value as an excellent one. But | 
do not mean to complain. Whilst I have any prospect of being service- 
able to religion, or the least beneficial to my fellow-creatures, I shall 
cheerfully resign to this cause my health, and the best part of my life. 
| can propose no advantages to myself here, but what must result 
from a consciousness of haying done my duty. I am indeed happy in 
being favoured with the venerable Society’s approbation of my con- 
duct. And they will be so just to me as to believe, that, independent 
of any connexion with them, they have my esteem, affection, and best 
Wishies,’’* 

_ A much fuller account, which may not be without its historical 
iulerest, is contained in his report of the following year, (1764.) It 
will serve also to impress upon the mind of the reader, the excessive 
toils which were borne by the early missionaries in America. 
Sn TS: NT Oy a: 


* MS, Letter, June 28, 1763, 
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“This mission takes in the whole of Lancaster county, (eighty 
miles in length, and twenty-six in breadth,) part of Chester county, 
and part of Berks; so that the circumference of my stated mission 
only is 200 miles. The county of Lancaster contains upwards of 
40,000 souls: of this number not more than 500 can be reckoned as 
belonging to the Church of England; the rest are German Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Menonists, Moravians, New Born, Dunkers, Presbyterians, 
Seceders, New Lights, Covenanters, Mountain Men, Brownists, Inde- 
pendents, Papists, Quakers, Jews, &c. Amidst such a swarm of 
sectaries, all indulged and favoured by the Government, it is no 
wonder that the national church should be borne down. At the last 
election for the county to choose assembly-men, sheriffs, coroner, com- 
missioners, assessors, &c., 5000 freeholders voted, and yet not a single 
member of the church was elected into any of these offices. Not- 
withstanding these and the like discouragements, I have the satisfac- 
tion to assure the honourable Society, that my people have continued 
to give proofs of that submission and obedience to civil authority 
which it is the glory of the Church of England to inculcate: and, 
whilst faction and party strife have been rending the province to 
pieces, they behaved themselves as became peaceable and dutiful 
subjects, never intermeddling in the least. Suffer me to add, sir, that in 
the murder of the Indians in this place, and the different insurrections 
occasioned by this inhuman act, not one of them was ever concerned. 
Justice demands this testimony from me in their favour, as their con- 
duct upon this occasion has gained them much credit and honour. 
Upon the whole, the Church of England visibly gains ground throughi- 
out the province. The mildness and excellency of her constitution, 
her moderation and charity even to her enemies, and (I hope I may 
be indulged to say) the indefatigable labours of her missionaries, must 
at length recommend her to all, except those who have an hereditary 
prejudice and aversion to her. 

“The German Lutherans have frequently in their Coetus’s proposed 
a union with the Church of England, and several of their clergy, with 
whom I have conversed, are desirous of addressing his Grace my Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury and my Lord Bishop of London upon the 
subject. 

A large and respectable congregation of Dutch Calvinists in Phila- 
delphia have already drawn up constitutions, by which they oblige 
themselves to conform to the canons and constitutions of the national 
chureh, and to use her liturgy and forms, and none else, provided 
they be approved of and received at home, and that my Lord Bishop 
will grant ordination to such gentlemen as they shall present to him. 

. +. “ The Presbyterians are in much disrepute with all the 
other sects, and seem to be at a stand. They gain no accession 
except from the importations of their own Society from the North of 
Ireland. . 

-. ++ “The establishment of Episcopacy in America has been 
long talked of, and long expected, and I humbly beg the honour- 
able Society's pardon if 1 should take the liberty to observe, that this 
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could never, in any former time, be introduced with more success than 
at present. 

+e. “The town of Lancaster contains about 600 houses, and 
is a very respectable and wealthy place. It has a large and elegant 
German Lutheran church, a Calvinist church, a Moravian church, a 
Quaker meeting, a Presbyterian meeting, a Popish chapel, constantly 
supplied by Jesuitical missionaries, besides the church under my care, 
which is a stone building with a handsome steeple, and neatly finished 
within. 

eee eee The church of Caernarvon is 20 miles E.N.E. of 
Lancaster, on the verge of Berks county. ‘This is a large edifice, and 
has a good appearance, the front being built of hewn stone. .... . 
The families belonging to this church are between fifty and sixty, all 
of Welsh extraction. 

» eee ee “The church of Pequea is in Chester county, eighteen 
miles KE. by S. of Lancaster. This is likewise a stone building, 
finished within with neat pews, pulpit, and desk, <A stone wall 
encloses the grave yard, but is not yet covered. ‘The congregation 
here consists of about fifty families, besides numbers of Dissenters who 
constantly attend. The communicants are thirty. A glebe of 100 
acres of land belongs to this church, which rents for £10 currency, 

At these churches I officiate Sunday about alternately, and have 
never to my knowledge been absent once even in the severest weather, 
except detained by sickness, to which I was always happy enough to 
be a stranger till of late. Ihave baptized within this twelvemonth one 
hundred and fifteen infants, twelve white adults, and two black ones, 
Four or five of these were converts from Quakerism, the rest were 
such whose parents had belonged to the church, but dying early, 
they neglected this sacrament till roused to consider the great necessity 
of it. ‘They all came to the font well prepared, and were able to give 
a good account of their faith, 

“ The catechetical instructions to my young people are never omitted. 
. «+. . Besides these stated duties, I am often called ten, fifteen, or 
twenty miles to assist the sick, bury the dead, &c., which great!y 
adds to my fatigue. My itinerancy also bears heavy upon me in my 
present state of health. ‘The churches of New London and White- 
clay Creek demand a share of my labours, I wish I could attend 
them oftener than Ido. The former is thirty-five miles from me, and 
has about twenty families belonging to it; the latter upwards of fifty 

miles, and has (I think) sixty families.”’* 

His letter of December 17, 1770, supplies full and painful evidence 
of the growth and prevalence of the wildest and most ignorant fana- 
ticism, which, for want of an educated and duly authorized ministry, 
led many into the most dangerous errors. The following extracts will 
be read with interest :— 

** With regard to the churches under my care, I am happy enough 
to assure the Society that they have suffered no diminution from the 


* MS. Letter, Nov, 16, 1764, 
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ill-natured opposition they have lately met with, but have stood firm 
amidst the wild though popular systems of religion, which extravagant 
enthusiasts have propagated aroundthem. The progress of fanaticism, 
however, in some parts of this province, is become very considerable, 
A broken officer, an English baker, a Dutch shoemaker, and a crazy 
planter, besides a number of strolling methodists, have all in their 
turns been followed and admired, whilst rational religion and common. 
sense have been rejected and forsaken. Nay, some of those fanatics 
have had influence enough to get large meeting-houses erected for them, 
The new dispensation set up by these people contradicts some of the 
most comfortable doctrines of the gospel. It discourages its proselytes 
from the pursuit of virtuous and moral actions. It teaches them that the 
baptism administered to them by those called clergy, was no baptism ; 
in consequence of which numbers have suffered themselves to be re- 
baptized. Instead of instructing the people to serve the Lord with 
gladness, and to have joy in the Holy Ghost, these miserable teachers 
advance a gloomy and dreadful religion, which has thrown its fol- 
lowers into dereliction and despair, and has made many of them fitter 
objects for a hospital than a church. They have set up nocturnal 
societies consisting of persons of both sexes and of all ages. ‘These 
societies travelled from house to house. Their meetings have often 
continued till midnight, and it is said some extravagancies have been 
acted in these meetings, equal to any that we read of among the 
ancient Bacchanalians. Boys of ten and twelve years old have been 
sent about the country to pray and exhort publicly. In short, the 
raving notions and ridiculous freaks that are every day spread and 
acted among us, under the name of religion, are beyond the power of 
description. The extreme absurdity, however, of those dispensations, 
is the only security we have from their becoming dangerous, Such 
madness and folly cannot possibly last long. And though they may, 
and undoubtedly will, unhinge the rational principles of the people 
for the present, yet when they return to their senses, as 1 trust they 
will soon do, they will be more cautious of being led into future delu- 
sions by false prophets and pretended saints. ..... . At Marlbro’, 
near forty miles from hence, | preached last summer once in six weeks, 
on a week-day, and have promised the people there a share of my 
labours, until the venerable Society shall be pleased to provide better 
for them. This place was once a chief branch of a fine mission, 
under the care of one Mr. Gordon, who, it is said, behaved ill, and 
went away in disgrace. ‘The congregation was afterwards occasion- 
ally visited by some of the Swedish missionaries, but being at length 
neglected, by whose means I know not, they mostly went over to the 
Quakers. ‘Their church went to decay, and everything like the reli- 
gion they once professed was lost and forgot. In this state 1 found 
this place upon my first visit to it. But upon promising to come to 
them once in six weeks, the winter excepted, and to recommend them 
to the notice of the Society, the poor people returned to the church, 
repaired it in a very decent manner, purchased a Bible and Prayer- 
Book for the desk, and have ever since attended regularly and devoutly. 
Members of other societies, led no doubt by the novelty of the church 
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service in those parts, come to church, and seem well pleased. This 
place is fifteen miles from New Port, where the Whiteclay Creek con- 
gregation are erecting a large and elegant brick church, and about eight 
miles from New London, where there was likewise once an episcopal 
church and congregation, and where there are stili several members 
remaining. Marlbro’ and New London, therefore, may be conveniently 
connected with New Port, and all thtee with New Castle, whenever 
this last place becomes vacant. Until then an tinerant missionary, 
such as I have often taken the liberty to recommend, might be very 
usefully employed in these places, as well as in many others, which at 
present are out of the reach of established missionaries, and by that 
means lose sight of the religion in which they had been educated, 
grow indifferent, and are in danger of being lost to the church. 

‘| have the pleasure of informing you that my churches are well 
filled both in summer and winter, though several of my hearers have 
ten miles toride. My congregations, particularly those in the country, 
are truly serious and religious, and firmly attached to the excellent 
doctrines and constitution of the Church of England. I have bap- 
tized within this year one hundred and eight infants and fourteen 
adults, if under that title 1 may be allowed to include some persons of 
fourteen and sixteen years of age. ‘The number of communicants in 
my three stated churches is ninety—viz., at Lancaster twenty-five, at 
Pequea thirty-five, and at Carnarvon thirty. ‘The duties of so very 
extensive a mission bear hard upon me, and have greatly impaired 
my health, But as long as my remaining constitution will permit, 
and I have any prospects of serving the interests of religion and the 
church, I will cheerfully continue in the discharge of these duties. I 
find in my congregation in Lancaster several poor people, who are 
unable to send their children to school, or to afford them any educa- 
tion. They have often requested me to petition the venerable Society 
in their behalf, for an allowance of 107. per annum towards this cha- 
ritable use, in the same manner in which the Society have supported 
schools at other places. .... . It requires not the sagacity of a 
politician, if he is but acquainted with the temper and disposition of 
people here, to foresee that the more the Church of England in the colonies 
is neglected, the less hold will the parent kingdom have of them. God grant 
that those at the helm may see these things in their proper light.” 

Mr. Barton mentions with warm commendation the name of one 
of his congregation, Mr. Nathan Evans, who, though he had acquired 
his estate by hard labour, had, “ with a generosity unequalled in that 
part of the world,” given a sum of 1007. towards the completion of the 
church, and purchased a glebe of forty acres for the use of the minister, 
besides other liberal subscriptions. Had the church possessed many 
such generous and hearty supporters, its growth would have been 
more rapid, and its present condition on the continent of America very 
different from what it is. 

Mr. Barton had always felt a most anxious desire to promote a 
knowledge of the true faith among the Indians, and was planning an 
excursion of a few months among their tribes, when his hopes were 
all dissipated by the breaking out of the Indian war, the effects of 
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which he describes in a few sentences. “ The barbarians have 
renewed their hostilities, and the country bleeds again under the 
savage knife. The dreadful news of murdering, burning, and scalp- 
ing, is daily conveyed to our ears, Our traders, with goods to the 
amount of near 200,000/,, are taken; our garrisons have been invested, 
and some of them forced to surrender, About fifty miles of the finest 
country in America are already deserted, and the poor people having 
left their crops on the ground, almost ready for the sickle, are reduced 
to the most consummate distress.’’* 

At this period the correspondence of the missionaries became very 
uncertain and irregular, owing to the occupation of a great part of the 
country by the insurgents. The calamities of the war fell perhaps more 
heavily upon the missionaries than upon any other class. ‘Though 
confining themselves to the simplest and most unostentatious perform- 
ance of their duty, they could hardly escape persecution. 

The very observance of their ordination vows exposed them to the 
enmity of the people; and the treatment to which they were subjected 
is described in a letter of Mr. Barton's, dated November 25, 1776. 

“ ] have been obliged,” he says, “ to shut up my churches, to 
avoid the fury of the populace, who would not suffer the liturgy to be 
used, unless the collects and prayers for the king and royal family 
were omitted, which neither my conscience nor the declaration I made 
and subscribed when ordained would allow me to comply with; and 
although I used every prudent step to give no offence even to those 
who usurped authority and rule, and exercised the severest tyranny 
over us, yet my life and property have been threatened, upon mere 
suspicion of being unfriendly to what is called the American cause. 
Indeed, every cler gyman of the Church of England who dared to act 
upon proper principles, was marked out for infamy and insult, in 
consequence of which the missionaries, in partic ular, have suffered 
greatly. Some of them have been dragged from their horses, assaulted 
with stones and dirt, ducked in water, obliged to flee for their lives, 
driven from their habitations and families, laid under arrests and im- 
prisoned, 1 believe they were all (or at least most of them) reduced 
to the same necessity with me, of shutting up their churches. It is, 
however, a great pleasure to me to assure the venerable Society that 
though T have been de ‘prived of the satisfaction of discharging my 
public duties to my congregations, I have endeavoured (1 trust not 
unsuccessfully) to be beneficial to them in another way. 

“IT have visited them from house to house regularly, instructed 
their families, baptized and catechized their children, attended their 
sick, and performed such other duties in private, as atoned for my 
suspension from public preaching.” 

In 1778, having declined to take the oath of allegiance to the Com- 
monuwealth, Mr. Barton was permitted to sell his property, retire out 
of the state, and pass within the British lines. EK. H. 


( To be continued.) 


* Printed Report, 1764, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opin ions 
of his Correspondents. 





REPLY TO R.W.H,. ON FASTING. 


Sin,—It was with sorrow that I read, in your number for February, 
the letter of R. W. H. on “ fasting,’ as it was professedly written by 
a member of the church of England; and it is to be regretted when 
any point of her doctrine or discipline is attacked by any of her sons. 
Perhaps, indeed, the writer did not mean to aééack any directions of 
the church, but merely to explain them. In that case, he is far in 
advance of No. 90; for how any one can imagine that the church did 
not intend the fasts to be kept I cannot conceive. ‘ The church,” 
says R. W.H., “has appointed certain days, not, I should imagine, 
to compel, or make it an absolute duty for her members to fast at 
those times, but ¢o remind them that there are seasons when they 
should, in a more than ordinary manner, think of the means necessary 
to salvation.’ With this I would contrast the pithy answer of Bishop 
Wilson to the question, “ Am I bound to observe the fasts of the 
church?” “A, Yes, sure; why else were they appointed?” Indeed, 
it is such a strange supposition that the church did not intend the fasts 
to be kept, but only that she meant by them to lead us to “ think of 
the means necessary to salvation,” that one hardly knows how to 
answer the objection, If this is granted, we ought not to be “ too 
scrupulous” in keeping the festivals. Indeed, all her rules must be in- 
terpreted according to our “ conscience” (i, e. inclination) and the 
present “ state of society,” (i. e. the spirit of the age.) 

RK. W.H. alludes to an act of Edward VI., enforcing fast days in 
order to encourage the fisheries. But does he therefore infer, that we 
are directed, on the first Sunday in Lent, to pray to God for “ grace 
to use such abstinence, that, our flesh being subdued to the Spirit, 
we may ever obey His godly motions’’—in order to encourage the 
fisheries? Have we, in the epistle, set before usthe example of St. Paul, 
who approved himself as the minister of God “in fastings’’? Have 
we brought before us in the gospel the account of our Lord’s fast in the 
wilderness? Have we, on Ash-Wednesday, read to us the portion 
of Joel, where the Lord says, “ ‘Turn ye even to me—with fasting” ? 
Have we, in the gospel for the same day, our Lord's directions what 
to do, and what to avoid, “when we “fast”? Are we taught to say 
i the commination service, “We turn to thee—with... fasting” ? 
Are all these things set forth in the Prayer-book merely to promote “ the 
increase of cattle, and for the encouragement of fishery and naviga- 


© 


tion”’ ? 

R. W. H. concludes, from Isaiah, lviii. 5, that “ the fasting of the 
heart....is the only fast pleasing to God.” Does he, therefore, infer that 
all the directions about fasting, (e. g. ‘* sanctify a fast,” “ but ye when 
ye fast,” &c.,) are merely metaphorical ?—that the fastings of David, 
and Daniel, and Nehemiah, of Anna and Paul, of the prophets of 
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Antioch, and of all the “ holy and humble men of heart”—were, to say 
the least, mistaken and profitless observances ? 

Rt. W. H. goes on to say, that, “‘ we are to ‘rend our hearts, and not 
our garments,’ i. e. we are not to keep up the appearance without the 
reality.’ Granted: but need that prevent us keeping up the appear. 
ance as well as the reality? We may (and it is to be feared that many 
do) repeat the responses in the public service, so as to have the 
“ appearance without the reality” of devotion; but is that any reason 
why the responses should not be made? Did the church intend it to 
be left to the fashion of the present state of society? If not, why 
should fasting be an exception? And as for the different states of 
society, are we so much “better than our fathers,” that what they 
found serviceable as a means to the attainment of greater holiness is 
of no use to us, their “silky sons,” except to “ be conducive to general 
health,” to which end (of course on the supposition that we have eaten 
more than is good for us on the other days) R. W. H. “ would advo- 
cate the abstaining from meat once, or even twice in the week,” not, 
however, that he would fix on any particular day, for “fasting every 
Friday, is, after all, a mere form,” which the church, in her ignorance 
of human nature, prescribed at the first, and has had the weakness to 
continue for eighteen centuries. 

But R. W. H. argues that because the reformed church has not dis- 
tinguished between days of fasting and abstinence, and because the New 
‘Testament contains no positive command on the subject, “ that fasting 
is left entirely to ourselves.’’ But are there not many things the church 
adopts without a positive command? And is not the practice of 
Christ and his apostles equivalent to a positive command? Have we 
any positive command for the observance of the Lord’sday? Yet 
who would say that therefore this is left entirely to ourselves? And 
because the church has prescribed no exact rules for our food, are we, 
therefore, to disregard her voice altogether? It seems to me that we 
are as much bound to practise abstinence (at least) as we are any 
duty which the church prescribes, or any Christian virtue which the 
Scripture enjoins. Nor, in fact, has the church so much left us in 
“ uncertainty,” as she has allowed us liberty. We may find her in- 
tentions more fully set forth in the Homily, from which we may learn 
that these “two meals be permitted on that day to be used, which 
sometime our elders .... . did use with one only spare meal, and 
that in fish only.” And afterwards an extract is given from the Tri- 
partite history, where a great variety of customs with regard to fast- 
ing is given, with the object, as it appears to me, of shewing what 
diversity of practice has existed without breach of charity, and now, 
according to our temperament of body, and earnestness of mind, we 
may choose what we shall judge most suitable to our own case. 

Space does not allow of any reference being made to R. W: H.’s 
objection to the benefit of fasting, as I have already trespassed so 
largely on your pages; but he will find them fully answered in the 
Homily. The allusion to the fisheries, of course, does not affect the 
doctrine of fasting, as there laid down. 


I beg to remain, sir, your obedient servant, L. pe R. 
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SCRIPTURE TEXT BOOKS. 


Sirn,—An old error often makes its appearance in a new guise. 
One of the greatest mistakes of the middle ages, with reference to 
Scripture, was that of straining and forcing the sacred text, and of 
endeavouring to discover in the words a variety of concealed and 
hidden meanings, beyond and above their obvious and literal signifi- 
cation. The mode of interpretation adopted by a large class of 
those who, during that period, undertook to expound the word of God 
was, to search “ for mysteries and various recondite meanings in the 
plainest texts, and, for the most part, without much discrimination.’’* 
These persons treated Scripture as if it were intended not so much to 
reveal the truth, as to present it in a form as remote as possible from 
the comprehension of the ordinary reader ; as if it were a book which 
required a careful and ingenious search to discover the full purport of 
the various passages; and although few of them concurred as to what 
the sense of Scripture really was, yet all were of one mind in think- 
ing * that besides the literal import, there were other meanings of the 
sacred books, although as to the number of those meanings they are not 
agreed; for some of them make three senses, others four or five; and 
one, who is not the worst Latin interpreter of the age, maintains that 
there are seven senses of the sacred books.”+ 

It seems wonderful that any one can fail of perceiving how fruitful 
in mischief such a mode of handling Scripture must have been ; nor 
can such a system of commentating be considered anything else than 
a direct perversion of the Word of God; and yet, if I greatly mistake 
not, this medigval notion, with reference to Scripture, is now, although 
in another form, pretty widely prevalent, and that too, among a class 
of persons who, of all others, would be the least desirous of imitating 
in anything the divines of the dark ages of the church, 

It is hardly possible to go into any bookseller’s shop without seeing 
scattered about a number of prettily got up little, very little, volumes, 
if books can be called volumes most of which are only about an inch 
and a half square, with titles such as the following :—Daily Food for 
Christians, Crumbs from the Master's Table, A Threefold Cord; or, 
Precept, Promise, and Prayer, from the Holy Scripture, for every day 
in the Year, Dewdrops, Daily Verses, Small Rain upon the Tender 
Herb. Publications such as these are to be seen everywhere one 
goes, and, if we may judge from their variety and the frequency of 
our meeting with them, they obtain a very large circulation indeed ; 
and the way in which they are intended to be used is, that the owner 
should each day read the scrap of Scripture therein appointed for the 
day, and make it the subject of his meditation, by means of a personal 
application of it to himself. Now let us suppose that of one of these 
books there is an edition of three thousand printed and sold, and in 
actual use, and we shall then have three thousand individuals, of 
whom it is hardly possible that any two can be in precisely the same 
frame of mind, all endeavouring to feed themselves off of the one 


* Mosheim, Eccles, Hist. Ed. Soames, cent, ix. b. iii. s. 8 t Ibid. s. 9. 
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“crumb” on the one day, and to apply to themselves the one pre. 
cept, or promise, or warning, asthe case may be. ‘That the same text 
of Scripture should be really applicable to the case and circumstances 
of all these various individuals 1s quite out of the question; to sup 
that a passage adapted and intended by its Divine Author for one 
condition of mind should be likewise and equally adapted to several 
thousand persons in as many various states of feeling, is to make 
Scripture mean either several thousand varions things or else nothing 
at all In short, in.the great majority of cases the text is not in the 
smallest degree applicable to mind or situation of the owner of the 
book. How, then, is this difficulty surmounted ? Is the little volume 
laid aside until the next day? and does the person wait day after day 
until a “ crumb” or a “ dewdrop” turns up which he can fairly and 
profitably use? By no means. If the application be not obvious, 
the passage is adapted and made to apply ; if the plain meaning of the 
words afford him no direct instruction, he thinks over them again 
until he discovers some meaning which they may bear and some 
application which they may be made to have, and thus, whether it 
will or not, the text is brought to bear pe his own case. Now, 
though no one would more highly value a deep and practical study of 
ea sentence and word of God's blessed book than I, though no one 
would more cordially praise the man who would strain his eyes to 
catch every ray of light that lamp sends forth than I would, yet I 
cannot but condemn this practice most strongly. It is a deceitful 
handling of the Word of God; it is the pia error of the middle ages ; 
it is striving to fix on Scripture a sense and an interpretation beyond 
and above its literal one; it is making the same passage have, not two 
or three, or even seven, but several thousand, senses; senses as numerous 
as are the various conditions of mind in which the persons using the 
book may happen to be upon a certain day. 

That the one short passage cannot be “ daily food” to all these 
many individuals must (one might have supposed) be apparent to 
every unprejudiced mind; and if it be made so when in reality it is 
not, or if adaptation be so extensively and violently employed as 
to bring it to suit their various cases, for my part I cannot see what 
barrier we are to set up to prevent the introduction of all the extra- 
vagant interpretations which the allegorical and mystical commen- 
tators put forth, ‘To use Scripture honestly it must be taken in its 
plain and literal signification, and the Christian who wants daily food 
should search the stores which the Word of God contains, and he will 
have his needs supplied with much more fairness to the sacred text, 
much more satisfaction and benefit to himself, than by making use of 
any of these publications which the mistaken zeal of indiscreet, though 
well-intentioned, persons has given rise to. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, if 
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FORM FOR THE RECEPTION OF AN ARCHBISHOP, BISHOP, LEGATE, 
OR CARDINAL, KING OR QUEEN, AS ANCIENTLY USED IN THE 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. PATRICK, DUBLIN, 


Sin,—I send you another liturgical form from the ancient Antiphona- 
rium of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, now in the possession of the 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore. I hope, in my 
next communication, to give you a complete account of the contents 
of this curious volume, together with some remarks on its agé, and on 
some of the documents which it has preserved. 

It is only necessary here to observe further, that the passages printed 
in italics are.in rubric in the original; and that the latter part of the 
form was only used when the archbishop came to be enthroned im- 
mediately after his consecration, 

At present the archbishop is received at the west door of the cathe- 
dral by a procession only, without any of the prayers, or other cere- 
monies prescribed in the following form :— 

Fiunt autem quedam prosesciones ueneracionis causa ad suscipiendum 
archiepiscopum, proprium episcopum, legatum, vel cardinalem, regem, vel 
reginam. hoc ordine est processio. Precedat aqua benedicta. Deinde 
tres cruces a tribus accolitis differentibus* ailbis et tunicis indutis, Deinde 
duo ceroferarii albis cum amictibus induti. Deinde duo thuribularii in 
simili habitu. Choro itaque sequente. In primis clerici de ij* forma, et 
clerici de superiori gradu iuxta predictum ordinem, uidelicet excellentioribus 
personis subsequentibus, qui omnes sint in capis sericis. procedunt aulem 
per medium chori et ecclesia, ad locum destinatum, videlicet ad ostium oc- 
cilentale. ibi denique ad personam suscipiendam ad modum processionis, 
non cantando nec legendo. Due excellenciores persone in capis sericis infra 
ostium predictum differentes crucem predictis, uidelicet Archiepiscopo, 
Kpiscopo, Legato, uel Cardinali, Regi, uel. Regine, et osculatur crux a 
predictis personis regalibus, et postea thurificentur, et aqua benedicita 
asperyantur. Cantore incipiente. Ye, similiter, Contra archiepisco- 
pum, episcopum proprium, legatum, vel cardinalem, dicatur hoc respon- 
sum, Summe Trinitati. Contra regem dicatur hoc responsum Honorum 
urtus, Contra reginam . Regnum mundi, Eadem quoque via qua 
accesserant usque ad gradum altaris adducant. Finito responso cum suo 
versu a@ toto choro, sequatur Kyrie el. Christe el. Kyrie el. Pater- 
hoster, q. Deinde super Archiepiscopum proprium episcopum, legatum 
vel cardinalem, prosternant se in oracione ad gradum allaris, sacerdos 
dicat in capa serica, [cum nota.t] Et ne nos inducas., Sed libera, 
Saluum fae seruaum tuum Domine. Deus meus sperantem in te. 
Mitte ei Domine auxilium de sancto. Et de syon tuere eum, Nichil 
proficiat inimicus in eo, Et filius iniquitatis non nocebit ei. Esto ei 
Domine turris fortitudinis. A facie inimici. Domine exaudi orationem 
meam. et clamor m, Dominus uobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. Oremus. 

Concede quesumus Domine famulo tuo. N. metropolitano. uel 


es eS LD 








* Read deferentibus. 
t Added in rubric by the original hand over the words ne nos. 
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episcopo, uel prelato nostro, ut predicando, et exercendo que recta sunt 
exemplo bonorum operum animas suorum instruat subditorum et 
eterne remuneracionis mercedem a te piissimo pastore percipiat. per 
Christum dominum nostrum. 

Super regem vel reginam in prostracione ad gradum altaris dicat sacer- 
dos in capa serica, Et ne nos. Setlibera, Ostende nobis. Et salu- 
tare tuum. Domine saluum fac regem [ancillam] tuum [tuam.] Deus 
meus. Mitte ei Domine auxilium de sancto. Et de Syon tuere 
eum [eam.] Nichil proficiat inimicus in eo [ea]. Et filius iniqui- 
tatis nocebit eum [eam.] Domine Deus uirtutum converte nos. Et 
ostende faciem t. et s. e. Domine exaudi oracionem meam. Et clamor 
meus ad* Dominus uobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. Oremus. 

Deus in cuius manu corda sunt regum, qui es humilium consolator, 
et fidelium fortitudo, et protector omnium in tesperancium regi [locum- 
tenenti*] nostro et regine populoque christiano triumphum virtutis tue 
scienter excolere, ut per te semper reparentur adueni....per Christum 
Do. 

Intronizacio archiepiscopi hec sequens oratio dicatur antequam ponatur 
in cathedram. {cum nota.| Et ne nos inducas in temptacionem. Set 
libera nos a. Saluum fac seruum tuum Domine. Deus meus, 
Sperantem in te. Mitte ei Domine auxilium de sancto. Et de Syon 
tuere eum. Nichil proficiat inimicus in eo, Et filius iniquitatis non 
nocebit ei. Esto ei Domine turris fortitudinis. A facie inimici, 
Domine exaudi oracionem meam. Et clamor meus ad te ueniat. 
Dominus uobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. Oremus. 

Deus bonorum omnium Deus omnium dignitatum que glorie tue 
sacris famulantur ordinibus, huic famulo tuo, N. quem apostolice 
sedis presulem et primatem sacerdotem, ac ecclesie tue doctorem 
dedisti, et ad summum sacerdocij ministerium elegisti; hanc quesumus 
Domine graciam largiaris, ut ad cathedram pontificalem ad regendam 
ecclesiam tuam et plebem universam ascendat. per Christum Domi- 
num nhostrum. 

Hic ponatur episcopus in cathedram. Alia Oratio. Omnipotens 
pater, sancte Deus eterne omnem ordinem dignatus es in celestibus 
sedibus ordinare in celo, Domine in eternum permanet uerbum tuum. 
tibi angelos et archangelos suo tibi ordine mancipasti, et in ueteris testa- 
menti preuilegio Moysen et Aaron in sacerdotibus tuis et Samuel 
inter eos qui inuocant nomen tuum, patriarchas et prophetas ad con- 


sulendum populo tuo ordinasti, et in novo per filium tuum Ihm 
Christum apostolos sanctos et precipue Petrum apostolum in cathe- 
dram honoris universe ecclesie preposuisti; et Mathiam eiusdem con- 
sortem in apostolatum atque cathedram honoris enumerasti, et in 
numerum omnium apostolorum euocasti quesimus pro tua immensa 
misericordia in nostris temporibus da tuam graciam fratri nostro. N. 
ad instar sanctorum apostolorum tuorum sedencium in cathedra 
honoris et dignitatis, ut in conspectu majestatis tue dignus honore 


appareat. Per Dominum nostrum Ihm Christum. 


* This word is written over regi in a more recent hand, shewing that this form 
was oceasionally used to receive the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
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I shall only trouble you with one remark on the foregoing form. 
Your readers will observe that in the collect, “ Deus bonorum om- 
nium” which was used at the enthronization, the archbishop is called 
apostolice sedis presulem.” Dublin, therefore, in the/language of 
our ancient formularies, was an apostolic see. This remark will be 
found of some importance to the reader of medieeval church history ; 
because it shews that the title of apostolic see was often given to me- 
tropolitan or archiepiscopal sees, and it was by no means at first the 
exclusive appellation of the see of Rome. Yet controversial writers 
very generally take for granted that wherever, in the canons of coun- 
cils, or other authorities, we find an appeal to the apostolic see spoken 
of, Rome must necessarily be meant. The example now before us 
unanswerably proves that this was not always the case; and there- 
fore calls upon us to be more cautious in drawing conclusions favour- 
able to the early admission of papal supremacy, from such canons as 
those to which I refer. An appeal to the apostolic see in the earlier 
authorities, where the phrase is found, may signify no more than that 
which our own rubric allows—viz., that when the priest is in doubt, 
he shall apply to the bishop; and when the bishop is in doubt, he 
shall refer for the resolution thereof to the archbishop. 

In Ireland, it should be remembered, the papal supremacy was 
more slowly admitted than in any other church of the West, if, 
indeed, it ever was fully admitted there, except within the English 
pale, and therefore it is not surprising that the language of the ancient 
church, in the particular instance above noted, should have been 
longer preserved in Ireland than elsewhere. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, J. H. T. 


Trinity College, Dublin, Feb. 20th, 1845. 


A PROJECT FOR PEACE. 


Sik,—While the last number of your Magazine was in the press, a 
judgment was delivered by Sir Herbert Jenner, the result of which is, 
that, for the present, stone altars and credence tables are illegal in our 
churches. For the present, I say, because the parties who have shewn 
such an incredible want of common sense, the one in prosecuting, the 
other in defending such “ restorations,” will probably bring the whole 
affair to the highest tribunal before they are satisfied, and which way 
it shall be decided no one knows. 

For myself, Sir, I care as little as I know. At a deal table I can 
bow and revere a mystically present Saviour, At a stone altar I can 
—as far as my own spiritual advancement: permits—sit down and 
commune with him; and I doubt much whether there exists any one 
who could not do the same, who deserved the title of a Christian. As 
4 matter of taste, I prefer the stone altar and credence table, because 
worship is a lower grade of spiritual advancement than communion, 
and all public worship must, as matter of course, be kept down to a 
standard of average attainment, but I have for some time suspected 
that the new churchmanship of the age would result in some offensive 
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tricks being played with the communion-table, Churches still exist 
(or did, the year before last) in which the communion-table stood 
lengthwise in the chancel, and had stood so from the time of Abbot's 
primacy. Some young evangelical gentlemen may take the hint, 

My object in writing, however, is this. 1 believe there are a good 
many ceremonial adiaphorists, who desire to do what is right, if 
they could but know what that is. And they, looking at all laws as 
in their very nature liable to fall into desuetude, and so to lose their 
obligation, look to their bishop as the authorized interpreter and arbiter 
of these laws, Accordingly, the usages of Exeter and Chester would 
come equally naturally to them, In Rome they would do as Romans 
do; (I speak in a figure.) ‘They would pass from diocese to diocese, 
and change their customs, but never leave their obedience bebind 
them. 

It does not seem right, however, that they should be compelled to 
wear even the appearance of inconsistency, and I cannot think but 
that a very compendious process might put an end to it. Could not 
all be brought to an issue in the case of one individual? ‘There are 
those who, from a love of notoriety, or even a higher motive, would 
be very willing to carry a suit through the Diocesan and Arches 
Courts, and to the highest tribunal. No odium need be incurred. 
The expenses might be defrayed by the prosecutor, and both he and 
the defendant might concur in their avowal that they only wished the 
law settled for ever, and thatit might be clear what was obedience to 
the church, and what self-will and leaning to dissent or popery. Such 
a matter being once decided, a very considerable number of the clergy, 
who are now in an uncomfortable position, might be set at rest. 

Indeed, I see no way out of the present difficulties but deaf and 
inexorable law, If a man must do so and so, or give up his benefice, 
he will not be blamed by his parishioners, nor troubled with a host of 
factitions scruples; but until it comes to that, the mania of the day 
will hardly be cured. In a practical country like this, one weuld 
have supposed that a clergyman seeing an obsolete usage disagreeable 
to his congregation, unnecessary to any one, and only desirable on 


speculative grounds, wouid refuse to adopt it, or would give it up, If 


he was so peculiarly constituted, however, as to pursue an opposite 
course, one would have supposed that the parishioners would have 
smiled at their pastor’s caprice, and may be rallied him after dinner 
upon it; but on anything so unpractical as a mere ceremony no one 
would imagine that they could have gone further. Least of all could 
it have been supposed that any one would be charged with a 
design to introduce popery, against which every feeling is on the alert, 
through the medium of objects which could not fail to attract notice. 
Yet, with all the constancy of holy martyrs, the clergyman pre- 
fers sending all his congregation to the meeting-house rather than give 


up his own interpretation of the rubric, and the congregation prefer 


abandoning the means of grace to receiving them where the minister 
will not dress himself twice or three times for their amusement! 

I wish, however, that the doctrine of reserve could be better under- 
stood, and more acted upon in ceremonial matters. [or surely, if it is 
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lawful (as I believe it to be) not to insist upon a doctrine, which, 
however true in itself, has, from some concatenation of ideas or cir- 
cumstances, become false to a congregation, (as the humanity of Christ 
to a Socinian, or the impulse of the spirit to a Quaker.) How much 
more lawful must it be, when they shew themselves such children as 
to think some rite of their own church revived is an attempt to re- 
introduce corruptions into its bosom, to reserve the practice for a more 
convenient season and situation. J.O. W. H. 


0 ee 


MR. OAKELEY’S LETTER ON THE RUBRIC. 


Sir,--In the letter, or rather a note to it, of your correspondent, 
“ Theta Lancastriensis,’’ contained in your last number, A/r. Oakeley’s 
letter, also contained in that number, is very rightly called “ a highly 
curious one.” Mr. Oakeley will surprise many by the line he takes, in 
opposition to the restoration of strict conformity to the letter of the 
rubric, But, if I mistake not, Mr. Oakeley betrays the feeling by which 
he is influenced, but which, at first sight, is not very obvious. It seems 
to be this: that for the purpose of driving us to adopt Mr. Oakeley’s 
doctrinal views—in other words, to reconcile ourselves to Rome—we 
should have the church of England left visibly in as unseemly an 
external state as possible. He would not cover up any defect till the 
grand defect is cured—her hostility to Rome. The following passage, 
towards the close of his letter, is that from which I infer Mr, Oakeley’s 
design. 

“The principle I have ventured to assert, involves, as a consequence, the 
strongest possible dislike of the attempts, now so popular, (?) in favour of what 
is called a perfect uniformity in our church. Surely before we talk of uni- 
formity, we must first secure unity! To have a front of uniformity without a 
heart of love, would be like concealing our natural face by a frightful mask. 
[Why ‘frightful ?”] What is unnatural can never by possibility be becoming ; 
and most unnatural surely would it be, that a mind so various as that of the 
church of England, should be represented to the world by an unchangeable 
exterior! (Still this does not make that exterior ‘ frightful.’ Mr. Oakeley is 
sophistical in his use of the term ‘unnatural.’] Let us get rid of Calvinistic 
doctrine, and then it will be time to dispense with Calvinistic vestments. [ Mr. 
Oakeley knows how to use an argument under an epithet.] But who can wish 
to see candlesticks in conventicles, or to hear heterodoxy from a surplice ?” 


Here it is quietly assumed that most of our churches, or at least 
many, are mere “ conventicles ;” and that many, if not most, of our 
clergy preach “ heterodory,” and would therefore defile the surplice. 
We see, [ think, Mr. Oakeley’s mind pretty clearly from what L have 
quoted. I am quite of his view as to the inexpediency of strict rubrical 
conformity, but not from any secret desire to injure the church, such 
as appears to influence him. 

In my parish, we are about to build a new church. We wished to 
have a spire, but could not raise money sufficient. It was proposed 
in the committee that we should have a tower, such as would admit 
of a spire being readily put upon it at any future time. This was 
agreed upon; but when it was proposed to have some small orpa- 
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ments on this tower, to give it a finished look in the meantime, my 
curate warmly opposed this. “He would have the tower,” he said, 
“to be as unsightly and unfinished as possible, that people might be 
driven to long for a spire, to get rid of an eye-sore, and so might be 
induced to raise the money. He was outvoted, But his idea is an 
illustration of Mr. Oakeley’s. 

Having ventured to suggest this explanation of what, in Mr. Oakeley, 
has appeared “ highly curious,” 

I remain, very sincerely yours, 
C.S. B. 


ON THE DIMENSIONS OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Sin,—There is an apparent discrepancy between the second and the 
twentieth verses of 1 Kings, vi. In the former we read, ‘* And the 
house which King Solomon built for the Lord, the length thereof was 
threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof twenty cubits, and the 
height thereof thirty cubits.” In the latter we read, “ And the oracle 
in the forepart (i. e., the most holy place) was twenty cubits in length, 
and twenty cubits in breadth, and twenty cubits in the height thereof: 
and he overlaid it with pure gold.” In one verse the house is said 
to have been thirty cubits high, in the other, the most holy place, 
which was the principal chamber in the house, is said to have been 
only twenty cubits high. This difficulty is commonly removed by the 
help of 2 Chron. iii. 9, And he overlaid the upper chambers with 
gold.” It is supposed that these upper chambers were built over the 
most holy place, and that thus the whole building was raised, exter- 
nally, to the height of thirty cubits. Thus the note in the Pictorial 
Bible says, “ As to the sanctuary itself, it was, asa whole, of an oblong 
figure, sixty cubits long, twenty broad, and thirty high, with the ex- 
ception of the most holy place, the height of which was only twenty 
cubits, so that there remained above it a room ten cubits in height.” Ac- 
cording to this account, the holy place and the most holy place were 
of different heights; the former was thirty cubits high, the latter 
twenty. But this destroys the analogy between the temple of Solomon 
and the Mosaic tabernacle, In the tabernacle the most holy place 
was a perfect cube, (of ten cubits;) equal in length, breadth, and 
height; and the holy place was of the same breadth and height, but 
double the length. And in like manner the most holy place of the 
temple was a perfect cube, (of twenty cubits instead of ten,) equal in 
length, breadth, and height; but, according to the above hypothesis, 
the holy place, though (as in the Mosaic tabernacle) of the same 
breadth and double the length, was half as high again. This anomaly 
is noticed by a writer of the name of Kurtz, in one of the German 
periodicals of last year; and he asks, What proof is there that the 
upper chambers spoken of in 2 Chron, iii. 9, did not extend over the 
whole building, so as to cover the holy as well as the most holy place ? 
The writer of the Chronicles, in verses 3 and 4, speaks generally of 
the temple; in verses 5—7 he speaks specially of the holy place, in 
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| verse 8 of the most holy place, and in verse 9, of the upper chambers : 
clearly, there is nothing in this order of description which implies that 
the upper chambers were connected with one part of the temple more 

than with another. Kurtz, therefore, suggests that the upper cham- 

u | bers covered the whole building, adding ten cubits to its height, the 
3 holy place and the most holy place being each of them twenty cubits 

M, , high, The proportions of the temple, according to this explanation, 
| were exactly the same as those of the tabernacle; the dimensions 
being in every part doubled. It may possibly be objected that the 


x writer of ] Kings, in giving twenty cubits as the height of the most 
s holy place, appears to say, by implication, that this was not the height 
a. of the other chamber. But Kurtz answers, that that is not a just in- 
i. ference from the text; the historian, in stating the dimensions of the 


most holy place, meant only to point out the circumstance of its being 


e : a perfect cube, equal in length, breadth, and height. That this was a 
le 2 characteristic property of the most holy place, is manifest from a com- 
3 % parison of Rev. xxi. 16. We there find that in the most perfect 
e ‘ phase of God’s temple, in which the most holy place is identical with 
e 3 the whole temple, and the temple itself with the city in which it stands, 
F ¥ the cubical form is still preserved; “ The city lieth foursquare, and 
: - the length is as large as the breadth: and he measured the city with 
d a the reed, twelve thousand furlongs, The length and the breadth and 
) S the height of it are equal.” 

n e There is another suggestion in Kurtz’s essay which I do not happen 
y : to have met with elsewhere—namely, with respect to the use for which 
I 1 the upper chambers, which are mentioned in 2 Chron. iii, 9, were de- 
| signed. We are told, in this text of the Chronicles, that the upper 
' chambers, equally with the holy and the most holy place, were over- 
; laid with gold; whence it may be inferred that these chambers pos- 


sessed an equal sanctity with the temple over which they were built, 
and that they were destined to an analogous use. Now, it appears 
from 1 Kings, viii. 4, and 2 Chron. v. 5, that the Mosaic tabernacle, 
with all its furniture and appendages, was brought up to the temple 
of Solomon. Where, then, were these things laid up? Most probably, 
answers Kurtz, in the above-mentioned upper chambers. And he 
adds, that possibly the height of these chambers had been fixed at ten 
cubits, because that had been the height of the Mosaic tabernacle ; 
and possibly, also, the sacred relics were so distributed, that, accord- 
ingly as each article had belonged to the holy or to the most holy place 
of the tabernacle, it was laid up in the chambers which were over the 
holy or the most holy place of the temple. 
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ANSWER TO QUERIES, 


4 Sir—In the December Number of the British Magazine, which I 

had not an opportunity of perusing before Saturday last, appeared 
. several queries, with a request that some one would answer them; if 
it be not too late, and the following resolutions of the proposed diffi- 
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culties be deemed worthy a place in your next Magazine, it will 
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afford me great pleasure to have furnished them. 
Yours obediently, Cuaries Worrtuy, 
Curate of St David's, Exeler. 

Q. Are the churchwardens authorized, or the parish bound, to put 
up the Queen’s arms in churches? Where? Is there any regula- 
tion size ? 

A. There are many articles for which no provision is made by any 
special order, and therefore must be referred to the general power of 
churchwardens, with the consent of the major part of the parishioners, 
and under the direction of the ordinary, such as erecting galleries, 
adding new bells, (and, of consequence, as it seemeth, salaries for the 
ringers,) organs, clock, chimes, king’s arms, &c. 

QY. Are the Commandments and Lord's Prayer taken from those 
parts given in the Catechism? 

4. Not necessarily so. Vide Canon 82, 1603. 

Q. To put up the whole of the Commandments ? 

4. Yes. Vide same Canon. In the 25th section of the Act of 
Uniformity, 1 Eliz. cap. 2. Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
such ornaments of the church, &e., until other order shall be therein 
taken, &c. Upon which Gibson says, vol. i. p. 225, « Other order.” 
Pursuant to this clause the Queen Anno Regni 3° granted a commis- 
sion to the Archbishop, Bishop of London, Dr. Bill, and Dr. Haddon 
to reform the disorders of chancels and to add to the ornaments of 
them by ordering the Commandments to be placed at the east end. 

Q. To put up the Apostles’ Creed? ‘The Lord’s Prayer? 

A. No. But the canon quoted above, orders texts of Scripture to 
be written on the wall in addition to the Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer may therefore be taken literally from the New Testament, 
and written up. 

Q. ‘To provide Common Prayer Book for the clerk; books of 
offices for funerals, baptisms, &c.; books for the communion table ; 
books of Homilies? Copy ofthe Act for the observation of the 5th 
of November ? 

A. No provision is made for supplying any of the above articles, 
with the exception of the Book of Homilies, a copy of which, by the 
80th canon, (1603,) the churchwardens are bound to provide, at the 
expense of the parish; the other matters contained in the above 
query, together with a following one, respecting the “repair of a 
cracked bell,” may fitly be referred to the “ many articles” alluded to 
by Burn, as quoted in the first answer of this series. It may be men- 
tioned here, that in the Appendix to the Guide to the Duties of 
Churchwardens, by Prideaux, are certain articles of inquiry for church- 
wardens, and amongst them the following: “ Have you a large 
Bible, a book of Common Prayer for the minister, and another for the 
clerk ?”’ “ Are your bells, &c., in thorough repair?’ Although these 
are forms, yet it would be unreasonable to suppose that in such a book 
mere idle questions would be proposed, and strengthens the supposition 
that the general power given to churchwardens, with the consent of 
the majority of the parishioners, must be regarded in these matters, 
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where no specific provision has been made. If the thing be neces- 
sary, the parish are bound to repair; if not, they cannot be called 
upon to repair, excepting by the consent of the majority. ‘The doc- 
trine that the liability of the parishioners extends only to absolute 
necessaries has been recognised, and acted upon to the fullest extent, 
and is well illustrated by the language of Sir William Wynne, in 
Pearce and Hughes, churchwardens of Clapham ». the Rector, In- 
habitants, and Parishioners thereof, (Prideaux, p. 177.) The follow- 
ing constitution of Archbishop Winchelsey may not here be unin- 
teresting, A.D. 1305: « That the parishioners of every church in the 
province of Canterbury may for the future certainly know what re- 
pairs belong to them, and they have no disputes with their rectors, our 
will is, and we enjoin, that, for the future, they be bound to find all the 
things underwritten, that is, a legend, an antiphonar, a grail, a psalter, 
a troper, an ordinal, a missal, a manual, a chalice, the principal 
vestment, with a chesible, a dalmatic, a tunic, and with a choral cope, 
and all its appendages, a frontal for the great altar, with three towels, 
three surplices, one rochet, a cross for processions, a cross for the dead, 
a censer, a Janthorn, a hand-bell to be carried before the body of 
Christ in the visitation of the sick, a-pyx for the body of Christ, a decent 
veil for Lent, banners for the Rogations, bells with ropes, a bier for 
the dead, a vessel for the blessed water, an osculatory, a candlestick for 
the taper at Easter, a font with lock and key, the images in the 
church, the chief image in the chancel, the enclosure of the church. 
yard, the reparation of the body of the church within and without, the 
images, and glass-windows, the reparation of books, and vestments as 
occasion shall be. ‘The rectors and vicars of the places are to repair 
all the rest, the chancel, and whatever is here omitted, or they to 
whom it belongs at their own cost, (See Johnson’s Col. of Can.) 

Q. To provide communion plate? What sort ? 

A, The only order for vessels at the holy communion which can be 
considered binding on the parish is to be found in the 20th canon, (1603, ) 
and is as follows: “ ‘The churchwardens of every parish &c. shall, at 
the charge of the parish, provide a sufficient quantity of good and whole- 
some wine &c, which wine we require to be brought to the com- 
munion table in a clean and sweet standing pot, or stoop, of pewter, 
if not of purer metal,” and also for a decent basin (in the first rubric 
after the offertory sentences) in which to collect the alms-for the poor. 
Prideaux (from Ayl. Par., 304; Lindw., 252) adds, that the church- 
wardens are to take care that the church be provided with a fair cha- 
lice, or communion-cup, with a cover, and one or more flagons. In 
1175, Archbishop Richard ordained that the Eucharist should not be 
consecrated in any chalice not made of gold or silver; and amongst 
the Constitutions of Langton, in 1222, is the following: “ We ordain 
that every church have a silver chalice, with other decent vessels.” 
These are cited as interesting, not as being authoritative. 

_ Q. Why are the psalms in the churching service pointed for sing- 
ing, as they are ordered to be “ read” by the “ priest” alone? Would 
there be any impropriety in the priest reading the Creed of St. Atha- 
nasius, which is pointed in the same manner, instead of alternately 
with the people, as is usual ? 
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A. The psalms in the churching service are not ordered to be 
“ vead” by the priest “ alone,” neither does the church appear to con- 
template such an arrangement. The woman, as the words clearly 
indicate, is expected to follow with the minister, who is ordered by the 
rubric to “sing’’ the psalm. ‘The churching-service appertains solely 
to the woman ; for the congregation therefore, or the clerk, representing 
the congregation, to repeat the psalm alternately with the minister, 
who is merely leading the woman, would be a gross absurdity. The 
churching-service, moreover, if read at its proper time, would be read, 
according to the opinion of most ritualists, between the first and second 
service, the congregation having withdrawn. (See Sparrow’s Ra- 
tionale.) There would be a manifest impropriety for the people not to 
repeat the Creed of St. Athanasius alternately with the priest, for, 
first, because it takes the place of the Apostles’ Creed, the rubric before 
which gives the following direction, “ Then shall be sung or said the 
Apostles’ Creed by the minister and people ;” and secondly, because it 
is a confession of faith of every person present, and ordered to be sung 
or said by the minister and people. (See the rubric immediately pre- 
ceding it.) 

Q. Would it be advisable to read the commination-service in all 
churches on the first day of Lent, or has the minister a discretionary 
power therein ? 

A. The minister has no discretionary power; it is ordered to be 
read on the first day of Lent, and at other times as the ordinary shall 
appoint. (See preface and rubric and the commination-service. ) 

Q. When a child is brought to be received into the church, after 
the minister of the same parish has privately baptized it, he must certify 
the same in the prescribed form—but how does he proceed with the 
service? ‘There is no rubrical direction, though common sense may 
supply the omission ; but common sense is not taken, in all cases, as a 
sure guide, 

A. The service to be used when a child is brought to be received 
into the church after private baptism appears so plain and unencum- 
bered of every difficulty, that I cannot understand your querist’s 
doubts, The service seems to me to be intended to be used as it is 
printed ; but since his convictions are not so clear, 1 would suggest his 
application to the bishop of his diocese, the proper person to resolve 
all doubts, under which head the present question fairly falls. 

Q. Are marriages (so called) at meeting-houses, licensed houses, 
and registrars'-offices, according to God’s Holy Word? If not, are we 
authorized in saying, according to our marriage service, that they are 
not lawful ? 

4, An unprofitable question, since the state has pronounced them 
lawful. As churchmen we look, of course, on marriage as a religious 
contract, and therefore consider that it should be contracted in God’s 
name to be lawful in his sight, and by his ordinance. (See Dr. Hook’s 
Church Dictionary, under the head “ Matrimony,” where may be 
found an excellent and comprehensive answer to the above question. )* 
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* Vide Bing. Ch. Ant. b, xxii. c. 4. 
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Q, As the law of the land requires clergymen to inter the dead 
bodies of persons who have been baptized by other than lawful 
ministers, and as, of course, the clergyman does not allow such bodies 
to enter the church, after the service at the grave-side, is it necessary 
to go into the church to read the psalm and lesson? Would not that 
part of the service appointed for the grave-side be sufficient? 

A. If the corpse be entitled to Christian burial at all, the minister 
is undoubtedly bound to read the appointed service, and is not at 
liberty to refuse to go into the church on the grounds referred to by 
your querist. ‘The rubric gives the minister the option of going either 
to the church or to the grave, and with such permission, but for no 
other reason, he, doubtless, may proceed straight to the grave, and, 
though ritualists are divided on the point of being obliged to return to 
the church or not, yet most seem to incline to the affirmative side. Be 
this as it may, whoever is entitled to Christian burial is entitled to the 
whole service, if there be no general power to curtail it. On the sub- 
ject of omitting any part of the service for the burial of the dead, your 
querist may consult with advantage Shepherd on the Common Prayer, 
and Wheatley, always remembering, however, that, after all, their 
opinion is but a private opinion. It belongs to another, of much higher 
authority, to appease diversity, and to resolve doubts concerning the 
manner how to understand, do, and execute the things contained in 
this book. (See preface to Common Prayer.) 

C.W. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymri. By the Rev. John Williams, M.A. 
London, 1844. 


(Continued from p. 48.) 


“ Bran died, it is supposed, about a.p. 80, and his chaplain, Arwystli, 
A.D. 99.” So says Mr. Williams; the first on the authority of the 
Cambrian Biography, the second on that of Cressy: the one having as 
much reason for saying, as it has been already shewn, that Bran was 
a Christian at all, as the other had for adding, that Arwystli was his 
chaplain.” Cressy, it is well known, was a romancer of the first rank. 
Posterity will place him in a niche side by side with Mrs. Radcliffe. 
His Catalogue of the British Saints forms as amusing a compen- 
dium to church history, and has as much relation to its realities, 
as the Lives of the English Saints to the History of England, or 
the quaint vagaries of Cervantes to the dry chronicles of the middle 
ages. But this is nothing to Mr. Williams. Cressy and Alford, 
they are all the same to him, provided they only point out the way 
he wishes to go. He never stops to inquire whether it is to the 
right or to the left that they would guide him. Inquiry, com- 
parison of records, research, and discrimination, may fit well ordi- 
nary chroniclers, when they relate ordinary events ; but the his- 
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torian of the king of Siluria—that orthodox potentate, who, in the 
very infancy of the church, lest anything catholic® should be omitted, 
appointed to himself a worthy and reverend “ chaplain,” and presented 
him, doubtless, with Howell and James’s very best five guinea scarf as 
a badge of his office—might well afford, like Geotfrey the venerable 
—he of Monmouth—to overleap the bounds of discretion, and tell us, 
with all the gravity of a grand mufti, “that the prolongation of their 
lives [ Bran, the emperor, and Arwystli, the chaplain] to such late 
periods [centenarians, or more] was evidently a great blessing to the 
church, which had been, without doubt, the particular object of their 
solicitude, zeal, and protection.’—p. 62. No doubtso. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate all that they may have done. Mr. Williams leaves 
it an open question for his readers to draw the inference. He merely 
gives the hint. It is therefore possible, though Alford the Jesuit—a 
considerable authority with Mr, Williams as a chronicler of these 
dark times—does not positively say so, that there was actually in 
Siluria an Exeter Hall, or even a London Mission ; yet you are per- 
mitted to infer it; you may guess it, if you like; or, if your inclinations 
are at all given in that way, you may jump at once to the conclusion 
that they really did exist—that they were established by Bran and his 
“ chaplain” —that their purpose was to extend Christianity among the 
rude boors of Carmarthenshire, and teach civilization to the desperate 
zealots of the county of Cardigan. 

The writer, however, regrets that no traces of them can be found 
at the present day, otherwise it is possible that Rebecca would have 
been still an appellation appropriate only to the fairer sex, and turn- 
pike gates would never have had a place in the annals of history. But 
catholic writers—and Mr. Williams claims to be one—who read every- 
thing with “a catholic eye,” unfold to the vision events which we, 
poor protestants, can never hope to unfathom. They will tell you 
what happened centuries upon centuries ago, with a minuteness of 
detail so accurate and so surprising that we cannot but feel an inward 
glowing pride to think that our ancestors, the rude, half-naked, tat- 
tooed, hardy Britons, 

toto divisos ab orbe, 


were so pre-eminently enlightened, and so elegantly civilized, that 
they were not the men whom Paley, in one of his moral delusions, 
vainly and fondly imagined to have fattened upon “cockles and 
muscles, rabbits and acorns, oysters and periwinkles, living in caves 
and grottoes, and dwellings of wattles and mud’’—but (see Mr. Wil- 
liams’s History) that they built “royal palaces,” “issued royal enact- 
ments,’ “vindicated their state authority in matters ecclesiastical,” 
exactly as Queen Victoria does now, “ passed a law,” proclaimed it 
through Siluria, posted it at every cross road, “that parents should no 
longer defer to impose names upon their children, until they arrived at 
years of maturity,’ nor wait, as was the vulgar and pagan custom, 
“until their faculties were duly developed, so as to suggest a suitable and 
appropriate appellative.’ Decidedly not. It was wrong to wait—it 


* The word catholic has been lately sadly abused, 
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was heathenish. Cyllin the king was a wise man and a Christian, 
« Let the name be given in infancy,” was the royal command. We 
are British—endightened British—we are Siturtans. The Joways may 
wait “until the faculties of their best born are duly developed,” and 
then call him “ Obabumba,” King of the Eugles, or “ Nihamaha,” 
Strong Wind, SiLuRIANS know better. Such a practice is uncatholic, 
The genealogy of Jestyn ap Gwrgan has said so. Hence, says Mr. 
Williams, “ the alteration, we naturally presume, referred to Baptism,” 
infant baptism. ‘That is to say, that which requires, as is well known, 
the most elaborate proof to shew that it was undoubtedly a custom of 
the church in the first century, is, by the genealogy and Mr. Williams, 
proved, by a stroke of the pen, as exercised in Siluria by “ royal 
enactment.” 

While reading this history, the writer has been often compelled to 
exclaim, What does Siluria not possess? When will this genealogy be 
published? What are the Welsh. MSS. Society doing? Can they 
suffer so valuable a chronicle to remain long unknown save only to 
the favoured few ?—a chronicle that explains all dark points in 
history so very satisfactorily—a chronicle so thoroughly “ catholic’ 
that it records everything with a “catholic eye’—a chronicle, too, 
that tells us, as plain as anything can tell, how very uncatholic Giral- 
dus Cambriensis was—the pope annoying rufiian—who has for 
so many centuries deluded the world by his false description of the 
customs, manners, and civilization of our worthy ancestors, the hardy 
Welsh. What can it signify to us how he would represent them as 
living in the ¢we/fth century, if we are told positively by a MS., just 
discovered in the nine/eenth, that they lived so much better in the 
first. 

It is, truly, a glorious thing—and, as the writer is a Welshman, he 
cannot conceal it—to think that our ancestors were not the painted, 
half-clad savages which they are represented to be by such limners 
as Cesar, and Tacitus, and Dion Cassius, but that “ they luxuriated 
in magnificence and splendour by copying the Romans in the erection 
of royal palaces”—that “ godly men from Greece and Rome came to 
visit them’’—as is the custom still; for example, Louis Philippe and 
the Emperor of Russia to our own beloved Queen Victoria—that 
“they founded choirs of saints’—* the choir of Eurgain’”—ad/ in the 
first century—where, without doubt—though this part of the genea- 
logy is not yet published—blooming cherubs, under the form of 
charity-boys, disguised in little white surplices, chanted the daily ser- 
vicés, edified the royal palace of Siluria, and spread their weaning 
influence as effectually and as permanently throughout the wilds of 
the region of “ the Chair,” as their brother cherubs of St. George's, 
Windsor, do at the present day among the beer-brewing, bacon-de 
vouring boors of Berkshire. 

Again, we exclaim, What does Siluria not possess? When will this 
genealogy be made known to the world? Who can tell what it does 
not disclose ? The resources of Siluria must have been immense in the 

arts and sciences, and in civilization! Bran, besides being a Christian, 
an emperor, and the father of Caradoc, was also an “inventor of the 
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roll for literary purposes,” “a dresser of skins”—sheepskins—in fact, 
a royal skinner. A certain royal personage, living in a certain 
royal country, could do almost everything in nature and in art 
—from the feeding of bullocks on turnips and oilcake, to the 
copying of a Guido or a Raphael on canvas and on wood. But 
then he was a mere copyist— Bran was an inventor! Siluria, 
therefore, shall have the palm. “ The men of Siluria,” says 
a writer of the twelfth century, “were noted bowmen. They shot 
well, and they shot long.” If they could not hit a mountain, they 
were sure of a molehill ; therefore they always aimed high. He who 
goes to the river to slay a salmon may make sure of returning home 
with a minnow. And so it is with their posterity. They can’t forget 
the skill with which their ancestors handled the long bow. Hence we 
find in the genealogy, this curiosity of literature of the nineteenth 
century, tales of a nature which are truly astounding. The writer 
has always considered Baron Munchausen a man of singular valour. 
Alone, with sword in hand, he would attack castles and sack towns. 
But what is to be said of the following feat :— 

“In the time of Eirchion, the son of Owain, the infidels slew many 
of the Christians, but Eirchion went against them, and killed many of 
them with no edged weapon, nothing but his bare hand, and therefore 
was he called EKirchion Vawdvilwr, (the thumb soldier.)”— p. 65. 

In modern days, it is hardly possible to match this feat, if we except 
Captain Berkeley's gallant defence for the protection of the aristo- 
cratic hare and the noble pheasant, (see his pamphlet on the game 
laws.) And yet this episode of the thumb soldier is gravely quoted, 
and gravely commented on, in a grave history—so grave, indeed, that 
nothing can be graver than the progress of Christianity ! 

Who these “ infidels’ were Mr. Williams cannot exactly say. They 
may have been “Romans,” or “ natives, or marauders from the 
neighbouring countries.” Of course they were not of Siluria—they 
were of any country but the country of The Chair. One thing, how- 
ever, he is certain about, and very confidently founds it on this 
interesting little Silurian tale— That a systematic attack was made 
upon the British Christians at this time [a.p. 121] is no mean evidence 
of their number and importance in the country.” 

Gildas, a bilious, crusty old Briton, writing in the fifth century, 
was as likely to know as much, if not more, of what happened in the 
first and second centuries, as the manufacturers of the Chair MSS. 
did, writing in the seventeenth and eighteenth. But Gildas says in 
his Hist. p. 17, Stev. Ed., ‘‘ that there was no persecution in Britain 
until that of Dioclesian”—the churches had rest. So says the Arch- 
deacon Geoffrey, lib. v. cap. 5, Paris ed. 1517. So says tradition in 
general. And, it may be added, so say ancient British documents, 
if we except the erratic oracles of the Chair. And here it was the 
Chair committed the grand mistake, when her patentees, “ infidels, 
conjurors, and we know not what,” as they were, essayed to manufac- 
ture history. They never for one moment considered that the same 
events had been already and differently recorded by chroniclers who 
lived some centuries before themselves. Hence have they left a loop- 
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hole for future inquirers to detect their falsehoods, for which we can- 
not but feel ful. They had no regard. to Gildas, They had 
no reverence for Geoffrey, though they followed his footsteps in the 
art of invention. Griffith ab Arthur, as they called him, they utterly 
threw aside, and even the Triads—that consecrated ground wherein 
lies are so easily sown—unless their soil was Siluria, were to them a 
dead letter. The genealogy is to supersede everything. Jestyn ab 

the traitor and the robber, is to be in future the fountain- 
head from whence the main-springs of Christianity are to run pure 
and unsullied. ‘ ‘ 

Il. “When Lleirwg (Lucius) ascended the throne, [that is, a 
wicker-work arm-chair in Siluria,] he became deeply impressed with 
the necessity of providing more amply for the church, regulating its 
external affairs as bearing upon the state (!) in a more defined and 
permanent manner, and more clearly distinguishing it from ancient 
Druidism. [What next? ] With this view, he applied to Eleutherius, 
bishop of Rome, 4.p. 173—189, by means of Medwy and Elwan, 
native Christians, requesting to be furnished with the Roman and 
imperial laws, in which he doubtlessly expected to find certain ordi- 
nances respecting the church.’’—pp. 66, 67. 

Let the reader observe the manner in which this story of Lucius is 
introduced, There is not a word said respecting the application for 
baptism, which Mr. Williams cannot but know is at all times given 
as the ground—the primary ground—of Lucius sending to Eleuthe- 
rius at all, Baptism is assumed, because “ Cyllin, the king,’ and 
Lucius’ grandfather, had ruled by “royal enactment”—that it should 
take place “ in infancy,” and, consequently, Christianity had been in 
Siluria generations before; and that the reason of his sending an 
embassy to Rome was because he felt “ deeply impressed with the 
necessity of providing more amply for the church.” 

In treating of these dark times, Mr. Williams dots his matters down 
with as much confidence and as amusing a degree of certainty as if 
he were merely writing a history of the church in India, and had no 
further trouble in arranging his materials than a resolute, hard, 
earnest perusal of parliamentary reports and missionary documents. 
But the man who expects to triumph over the darkness that hangs 
around the early British church so easily as this, will find, after due 
examination, that it is a mist that cannot be readily penetrated by the 
keen glance even of “a catholic eye.” Hence is it, that so many have 
stumbled on this questio vexata of King Lucius. Some, indeed, 
have gone so far—for instance, Mosheim—as to say ‘that the traditions 
about King Lucius are extremely doubtful, and are indeed rejected 
by such as have learning sufficient to weigh the credibility of ancient 
narrations.” This, however, is an argument of the most sweeping 
kind, and cannot for one moment be entertained. That such a man 
existed cannot be questioned ; local circumstances prove it beyond 
a doubt ; though he was a chieftain of a very different nature to that in 
which he is generally represented, for glory’s sake, by papistical writers, 
or indeed even by Mr. Williams, As a Welshman, Mr, W. ought to 
know that it was impossible for him to have been even nominal king 
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of Britain ; and this, too, he himself shews by a singular inconsistency, 
which he does not seem to be aware of. But the object here is not 
to ascertain the extent of Lucius’ kingdom, nor yet his own existence, 
which is already granted, but to shew the manner in which his conver. 
sion was brought about—who were the instruments of it—the truth, at 
least the probable truth, of the mission to Rome, and the application to 
Eleutherius for baptism into the church ; and consequently the natural 
inference, that this (the close of the second century) was the First 1N- 
TRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO WESTERN BRriTAIn, 

The writer is well aware that he is now treading on delicate 
ground, and it is possible that he may be giving offence to some 
parties hostile to Rome, yet credit must be given where it is due. 
The opinion arrived at is neither hasty nor yet without careful exami- 
nation. All the writer asks, is a patient and an unprejudiced hearing. 
Then let the verdict be given accordingly. 

1. Venerable Bede, in his Epitome to his History, says: “cui (h.e. 
Eleutherius) literas Britanniee Lucius mittens, ut Christianus efficeretur 
petiit et impetravit.” 

2. Nennius, Hist. Brit. sect. 22, Ed. Stev. “ Lucius Britannicus rex 
cum omnibus regulis totius Britannice gentis baptismum suscepit.” 

3. Liber Laudavensis, supposed to have been compiled about the 
beginning of the twelfth century : “ Hic (Eleutherius) accepit episto- 
lam a Lucio Brit. Reg. ut Christianus efficeretur per ejus mandatum.” 

4. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Paris edition, 1517, fol. 33: “ Coillo 
successit filius ejus Lucius qui ad fidem Christianam anhelans ad 
summam pontificem mittit, ut ab eo baptisma sacrum recipiat una cum 
suis subditis.” 

5. So also Platina, in Vit. Eleuth., and Nauclerus, in Chrono- 
graph, and Philip Bergomensis, and Hector Boethius, all of them men- 
tion baptism, directly or indirectly, and leave no doubt in our minds as 
to the mission to Rome being connected with his first conversion to 
Christianity, and in no instance, as far as the writer's observation 
goes, do they assume, as Mr. Williams does, that he was a Christian 
long before. It is very true—and a sa testimony on the side of Mr. Wil- 
liams it is here mentioned—the Magdeburg Centuriators, cent. ii. fol. 6, 
give the following as a reason for the mission : “ Accersiti sunt plures 
Doctores; qui eas scintillas, quas antea habuerunt, sursus accende- 
rent." These words, then, imply, as far as they go, that Christianity 
was here before. But their single testimony can never be expected 
to outweigh the united voice of antiquity, especially when their well- 
known inaccuracy in other matters is thrown into the scale. Besides, 
we think we can prove, by a fair deduction, that Christianity was not 
in Siluria before the time of Lucius—as also how it came there—and by 
what means. And it was to shew how much our proof agreed with 
the general voice of tradition that the quotations above were adduced, 
not that any assistance was expected from them further than a con- 
firmation of the following inquiry. 

The motives that induced Lucius to embrace Christianity, and to 
send to Rome, are differently assigned by different writers. Some, for 
instance Alford, as also Baronius, attribute it to Lucius’ admiration 
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of the constancy and firmness of the martyrs under the general per- 
secution. But how was Lucius, living in a remote and obscure 
corner of Britain, to know much of what was passing on in the other 
parts of the empire ? and most assuredly not sufficient to discriminate 
as to the merits, or demerits of the cause of the persecution. And 
that he could not have been an eye-witness of it in his own dominions 
is certain, since Gildas assures us of the fact that there was no perse- 
cution in Britain till the time of Dioclesian. Our own Usher acknow- 
ledges that he could not find what induced Lucius to send to Rome, 
and so leaves the question undecided. Let us see, however, whether 
the following inquiry will not unravel at least some of the mystery, 
if not guide us to the probable truth of that story, which has been so 
exaggerated by different writers as to have become at once the wonder 
as well as the ridicule of Christendom. 

The Legio Secunda Augusta entered Britain under the command of 
Vespasian in the reign of Claudius, (see Tacitus in Hist., lib. iii. cap. 
44,) Whether it was employed by Ostorius in his battle with Caractacus, 
A.D. 51, or afterwards by Suetonius in his reduction of Mona, it is 
difficult to say; but we know for a fact that it was ordered to join the 
expedition against Boadicea, and that it did not arrive in time to take 
ashare in the engagement that took place in consequence of the 
negligence of its commander, Peenius Posthumus, (Tacit. Annal, 
lib. xiv. 37.) It is probable, however, that it acted under Julius 
Frontinus in the year 76. In the time of Hadrian they were in Cum- 
berland, and, says Sir R. Hoare, they had probably their share in the 
work of Hadrian’s Vallum, a.p. 120. 

Several inscriptions found in Scotland prove that in the, time of 
Antonine they were employed in the building of the wall from the 
mouth of the Esk to that of the Tweed. Antonine died a.p. 160. At 
what time they reached Caerleon.on-Usk it is difficult to ascertain, 
but it is certain that they were here in the time of Severus, from the 
following inscription found at Caerleon: “ Pro salute Augustorum nos- 
trorum Severi et Antonini et Geta Casaris, Publius Saltienus Publii 
Jilius Mecia [ Tribu] Thalamus Hadrianus Prefectus legionis secunde 
Auguste Caio Vumpeiano et Luciliano [consulibus.]"’ 1t would appear 
that this was written about 210. 

The probability, however, is, that they took up their station at Caer- 
leon previous to the reign of Severus, especially if one considers the 
turbulent spirit of the Silurians, (the main cause of their being stationed 
here at all,) and their presence in the north not being wanted, as the 
rabid incursions of the Picts had been effectually stopped by the two 
great walls, On their way from the north they left in Westmoreland 
the following inscription : “ Caius Varronius . . . essus legionis Vicesime 
Valentis victricis . . . Gilius Lucanus Tribunus Legionis secunda 
Auguste C.” 

However, it is pretty clear from the account here given, and the in- 
scriptions, that at all events their station could not have been taken upat 
Caerleon before the time of Antonine, however soon it might have been 
after. And also, it is clear that they were here at the time of Severus, 
who assumed the purple at the close of the second century. There is, 
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then, a period, say thirty years, from the death of Antonine to the reign 
of Severus, left to conjecture as to the time of their first settling at 
Caerleon. If it be conceded that their station was taken up in this 
interval, considerable light, amounting almost to positive truth, will 
be thrown on the history of Lucius’ conversion, as well as a reconcilia- 
tion of the general tradition. 

Usher has cited a great number of authorities as to the year of the 
mission to Rome, varying from a.b. 137 to 199, most of them, how- 
evet, agreeing that it was in the latter half of the century. If this be 
correct, the concession already asked for is not wanted, as it connects 
us immediately with the ascertained fact of the time when the legion 
was actually at Caerleon, or, at all events, very near it. reer gt 
the reader will observe, és to connect the conversion of Lucius with the 
settlement of this legion. 

If Welsh pedigrees be allowed to have a voice in the matter, we 
approach still nearer to certainty; and the writer sees no reason 
why their authority should be rejected, especially when it is consi- 
dered that, by comparing their dates with the general voice of anti- 
quity, an agreement is found, as is the case in the present instance. 
Thus, in ancient pedigrees, Lucius is placed in the third generation 
after Caractacus. This, then, would be a.p. 160. But this is exactly 
the average of the various dates assigned by the various writers enu- 
merated by Usher. Surely there must be some truth in this remark- 
able, and no one will call it intentional, coincidence. Usher never 
saw these pedigrees, otherwise he would have adduced them as wit- 
nesses. QOn the other hand, the writers of the pedigrees never saw 
Usher, for they were written long before his time. 

Let the reader, however, take the matter in what light he pleases. 
Let him trace, as is here done, the progress of the legio secunda 
throughout the island, with a view of ascertaining its settlement at 
Caerleon-on-Usk. Let him then ascertain, by reference to those 
authorities cited by Usher, the year of Lucius’ conversion, Let him 
compare the average of these with the account given in the Welsh 
genealogies, allowing thirty years, the usual period, to each generation, 
and he will find that it is difficult to arrive at any other conclusion 
than a coincidence between the time of Lucius’ conversion and the first 
settlement of the legion at Caerleon—namely, a coincidence so far as it 
is possible for things to coincide at so remote a period of ancient his- 
tory. Now, what does this coincidence imply? Why, simply this— 
that the legion was the instrument through which Lucius was converted— 

that it accounts for the truth of the mission to Rome—that it will explain 
a dark point in history—and so far soften down the extravagance of 
Roman writers, as to induce protestants not to reject it altogether as 4 
mere fable. Whieh may be shewn in this way :— 

Lucius was a chieftain of that part of Wales known afterwards by 
the name of Gwent and Morganwg. This comprised Caerleon-on- 
Usk. About this period, from a.p. 160 to a.p. 190, the supposed 
time of Lucius’s conversion, and the settlement of the legion at Caer- 
leon, the Roman armies were recruited with many Christians. The 
well-known story of the Thundering Legion proves, if not a miracle, 
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at all events, the fact of Christians being employed as soldiers. 
These Christians, when settled in an idolatrous country, would be 
anxious, from the nature of their religion, to propagate the faith. 
They would begin, then, in their immediate neighbourhood. By 
degrees the leaven would spread, and at length reach the ears of 
Lucius, the petty chieftain, whose residence could not be far from 
Caerleon. ‘This may be proved from the circumscribed locality of 
the four churches dedicated to the four saints, who played so conspi- 
euous a part in the history of King Lucius—namely, Medwy and 
Elwy, Dyvan and Fagan. For if the extent of their sphere had 
been wider, local tradition would have assigned to it a wider influence, 
as also a wider extent of kingdom to King Lucius. The truth having 
in this casual manner reached the ears of the king, he would, per- 
haps, apply to the Roman soldiers personally for further enlighten- 
ment, and a more substantial knowledge of the tidings he had heard 
of. These were private men, lay Christians, people not much ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of Christianity, just like the officers 
and privates of the household troops in the nineteenth century, 
though a little more earnest in their professions than the latter are, 
speaking generally. ‘They would, however, advise him to send .mes- 
sengers by the next convoy that left the Severn for Rome, to consult 
their bishop in the eternal city. Tradition says that he sent two 
natives, Medwy and Elwy. Eleutherius, being a wise and good maui, 
was rejoiced to find that a chieftain from a remote and barbarous 
country had sent to him for admission into the faith. He deter- 
mined that two missionary priests should start on this journey, 
Dyvan and Fagan. But, first of all, let us follow the tradition where- 
ever we can; knowing what an advantage it would be to have native 
teachers, understanding and speaking the native tongue, he set about 
teaching Medwy and Elwy the principles of Christianity. When 
this was done, they were baptized, and (the tradition again) they 
were ordained into the ministry. They return to Britain. Lucius 
is satisfied. The truth takes possession of him, and he and his whole 
family are baptized by Fagan, Dyvan, Medwy, and Elwy. Hence 
the germ of that which has been the wonder of Christendom—a king 
and his whole kingdom converted to the faith. 

This late introduction of Christianity, be it remembered; is 
applicable only to Wales; for the fact is certain that Christianity 
was in the British isles previous to the close of the first century. 

If, then, it be objected that, as Christianity was in the island some 
time previous, it is probable, therefore, it would have had an earlier 
transmit from east to west, and that, consequently, in the conver- 
sion of Lucius we are not indebted to Rome at all; a sufficient 
answer to this appears to be the inaccessible and turbulent state of the 
principality, the long war with the Silures who were not nominally sub- 
dued till a.p. 76, by Julius Frontinus—one must use the word nominally 
—~as it was nothing else; for had they been finally subdued the presence 
of the legion at Caerleon would not have been required a century 
afterwards,—the absence of this legion, as has been seen, in the north 
of the island till after the building of the Vallum Antoninum, as also 
v2 
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the improbability of Christians being soldiers much previous to the 
time under consideration ; granting that the legion, as Camden sa 
settled at Caerleon under Julius Frontinus, which, (by the way, 
Camden cannot prove,) all these circumstances combined render it 
almost impossible for Christianity to have entered Siluria previous to 
the time here assigned to it. Besides, there is another fact, and 
one which must have weight—namely, the a/most incredibly slow pro. 
gress of Christianity in Wales during the first four centuries. 

This consideration must diminish the weight, if any, attached to 
the previous objection. For there is a tradition current in the Prin- 
cipality, authenticated by Dr. O. Pughe, and confirmed by a triad, 
whose antiquity cannot be doubted, that Brychan, a chieftain of 
Brecknockshire, living within a few miles of Lucius, did educate and 
bring up his children to teach-the nation of the Cymri, who were with- 
out the faith. This Brychan, Mr. Williams says, died a.p. 450, in 
which the pedigrees bear him out—that is, éwo hundred years after the 
conversion of his neighbour Lucius. Surely, then, this slow progress 
of the Gospel is incompatible with any weight which might attach 
itself to the foregoing objection. At the present day the writer 
knows of nothing that can be compared with it, saving the advance of 
Christianity in India. The circumstances, too, are not anomalous. 
There are many things in Druidism not very dissimilar to Hindooism, 
and it is well known what a barrier this is to the progress of the 
Gospel. Besides, let it be remembered that in those days there were 
none of the advantageous elements which we now possess to for- 
ward Christianity. The Druidical priests had full possession of the 
vulgar mind. They swayed it as they pleased. The Romans, it is 
true, endeavoured with all their might to put Druidism down. 
But the connexion which the legends concerning Taliesin, the chief 
Druid, obtain in reference to the wilds of Cardiganshire, proves very 
clearly how little was their success, even as far down as the latter 
haif of the sixth century, and consequently tell as much for the s/ow 
progress of Christianity. It cannot be questioned that Druidism had 
lost but very little of its old leaven in this part of the Principality at 
this period. Taliesin may have died a Christian, but the writer doubts 
much if ever he was born so, or even lived half his time as such. 
These things may be grating to our feelings as Christians, but there 
is no remedy for it. They must be known. An impartial review of 
the state of the Principality at this period will, it is certain, lead the 
inquirer after truth to no other conclusion. It is therefore absurd, 
not to say sinful, to represent the church in the Principality “ as a 
grand national establishment,” “ independent of the church of Rome 
in all ages,” self-constituted, and self-ruled. That she was indepen- 
dent of Rome for a long period is certain; but then let us have her 
real condition at that period. Let us not deceive confiding strangers, 
lest one of them, more wily than the rest, should examine, judge for 
himself, and finding her otherwise, should lose all sympathy for her, 
and leave her in a worse plight (if pessible) than she was before, 
and Mr. Williams knows well what that is. It does, moreover, suit 
the hour well to talk about “ catholicity” and “ catholic times.” It 
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panders to the craving appetite of a misguided public ; it flatters the 
fancies of deluded young ladies, and still more deluded young 
men, who feed on golden crosses and cross keys. But though too 
many persons are found ready enough to glut the public mind with 
these symbols and this talk about an imaginary catholicity, the writer, 
on the other hand, as a Welshman, begs leave, at the same time, to 
protest against their application to the church in his country. We 
have always been, and, please God, always shall be, in some shape or 
other, a protesting church. And never have we been more earuest 
than we are now in protesting against this recent attempt to shorten 
the interval between ourselves and the modern, prevailing, and, we 
almost fear, overwhelming, species of lunacy. 

III. “ There can be no doubt,’’ says Mr. Williams, “ that baptism 
in Britain was always well done and according unto order in regard 
to the minister, in matter and in words.” ‘ For,” adds he, by way 
of clenching the argument, “ the decree of Cyllin, which authorized 
the imposition of names in infancy, can hardly refer to any other cir- 
cumstance.” This has been answered already ; it is therefore unnecessary 
to notice it further. But it is a lamentable fact to think that these 
matters are not “ well done” now. Has Mr. Williams never buried 
a child baptised by a dissenter? Did he ever hear of a parish in the 
Principality where not less than one-half were baptized by dissenters ? 
Did he never hear of Welsh clergymen, ministers of the church, who 
were themselves not only improperly baptized “ in regard to the 
minister,’ but also improperly confirmed, or rather, not confirmed at 
all, in regard to the bishop ? 

It is an error, an unpardonable error, to misrepresent things under 
any circumstances, but more particularly in circumstances of so vital 
a nature as those which affect the church. ‘The writer does not say 
that Mr. Williams has erred wilfully, but in judgment; which, though 
itmay not be so culpable, does, nevertheless, cry out equally for his 
protestation, the protestation of every man who has the least attach- 
ment to his national church. 

The clumsy manner, too, in which it is sought to incorporate the 
church on the smouldering ashes of Druidism can only expose us, not 
to the indignation, but to the ridicule, of Christendom. Mr. Williams 
knows, or at least ought to know, when he says that “‘the church was 
in perfect accordance with the primary object of bardism,’’ that he 
is talking of that spurious bardism consolidated from the delirious 
dreams of “ Old Iolo,” who, asa true disciple of the French revolution, 
Was as anxious to found in Siluria a patent Christianity of hisown manu- 
facture, as the harpies of the latter were to invent a creed that would 
suit everybody. Accordingly, “ Old Iolo,” animated with the spirit 
of the times, and perhaps having in the distance the occupation of 
the throne of Llandaff, in addition to the part he already filled in the 
Chair of Glamorgan, set about to re-model the chureh, and among 
other things announced to the world that “ the Bards or Druids con- 
tinued for many centuries after they became Christians, the ministers 
of religion, even till, and probably in some places long after, the 
time of the two Athanasian and incipiently popish bishops, Germanus 
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and Lupus; this is pretty evident from our oldest and most authentic 
MSS. The bards have, through all ages, considered themselves as a 
properly qualified priesthood, or ministrators of religion. Much more 
might be said on this subject, which neither room nor propriety 
admit of in this place.” See vol. ii. Poems, p. 203. | 
To reply to such trash as this is really painful. We should never 
have even noticed it had it not been for the degree of prominency 
with which Mr. Williams brings it forward ; and for no other purpose, 
as far as is evident to us, than to connect the white dress of the Druids 
with the modern surplice, and so giving to the Principality the credit 
of the invention, and thereby proving her national church in another 
very material point, “ purely catholic.” But “ Old Iolo’s” object is 
distinct enough. He had been already declared a great bard of the 
Chair. He exercised unlimited sway over “ the infidels, conjurors, 
and we know not what.’’ It was therefore but another step, espe- 
cially as the times were so favourable, to assert his right to the 
Christian priesthood. He was already a presiding priest in the temple 
of the goddess Keridwen. Why not attempt, then, a corresponding 
position among the presbytery of Llandaff? His propositions were 
rejected. What was the consequence? We hear him denounce 
everything discordant with his own rabid views as the result of 
*‘ priesteraft, parsoncraft, and scribblecraft.” A genuine ¢riad cer- 
tainly ; quite worthy of Old Iolo! In vain, however, does he appeal 
to “ancient and authentic MSS.” Let them be produced. Let 
their authenticity be proved, and then, but not till then, shall we be 
ready to consider old Gildas as a retailer of falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. Gildas was, perhaps, prejudiced, but we don't believe he ever 
wilfully misrepresented. He lived within a century after the mission 
of “ the incipiently popish bishops, Germanus and Lupus,’’-—What a 
charitable phrase, and how truly does it represent ancient history,— 
But he does not speak of the bards and Christian priests having ever 
been identically the same. On the contrary, he addresses either as a 
separate order; the former as “ lying scoundrels,” not far from the 
truth, we guess; the latter, as having “ neglected the chair of St. 
Peter,” not Rome, it is needless to add, but the ordination service, 
the lessons for the occasion being taken from St. Peter's Epistles. 
lolo Morganwg was, it cannot be denied, a man well versed in 
ancient British antiquities, but his judgment was as confined and as 
prejudiced as his capacity for abuse was extensive and ill directed. 
He possessed all the essentials of an Ancient Druid, which he claimed 
to be: he was arrogant, impatient, and intolerable. Much of this 
might have been forgotten, had not the ill-judged vanity of himself 
or his friends made known to the world his private correspondence. 
His bitter attacks on the learned author of Celtic Researches, whom 
he calls, after his own peculiarly elegant phraseology, a smatter 
dasher; his sneers at Dr. O. Pughe; his openly accusing Owen Myoyn, 
his old confederate, of dishonesty ; and his uncharitable hatred of the 
priesthood; form an amusing comment on the adoration paid to “ Old 
lolo” by Mr. Williams, himself a priest. 
But the fairest, if not the best, way of determining what credit 
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should be given to “ Old Iolo” as an antiquarian, is to judge him by 
his own works ; and here his inconsistency will be glaring. 

“ Tradition,” he says, “if it be not received in the bardic sense, is 
nothing but the wildly confused popular story of we know not what ; 
old wives’ tales; the nonsense of those who jabler they know not what.” 
All his own elegant vocabulary. 

Now, tradition, in the bardic sense, is that which is handed down 
orally and in rhyme, But was it always so well guarded that it could 
never be altered? Is rhyme so very difficult that to add to it or to 
change it was athing impossible? What bardic tradition transmitted 
to posterity is at present difficult, indeed, impossible to say, for every 
thing we have now has come down to us by means of letters. But, 
says lolo Morganwg, “it is wrong to confide in /etters, which skulk 
in dens and dark corners; we know not whence they come into light, 
and often know not how they came into existence.” If this be true, 
let us ask the question, What is to be done with the works of the 
bards printed in the first volume of the Archeology ? Must they go, 
because they have not been handed down by tradition, bardic tradition ? 
Oh, no! Iolo knows better. And when it suits him, he can appeal 
to /etters, “ letters that transmit lies to posterity ;’ “ for,” says he, 
“we have it in MSS. of five hundred years standing,” and this too let the 
reader remember, after he had said in the very same page, when oral 
tradition and letters clash, that “ if a MS. has a little of the mould of 
age in it, we admit blindly more of what it says as truth than becomes 
a wise man.” 

But it is not intended to deny Old Iolo all credit. Far from it. 
All the writer would imply is, that it should be given to him with 
great caution, if not rigid scrutiny. Yet what scrutiny have his novel 
theories undergone at the hands of Mr. Williams? None, absolutely 
none; he has received all, as if he were imbibing solely the oracles of 
inspiration. 

Old Tolo and his followers, for he has many, should shew a little 
reserve in abusing /etters, when it is considered that, in order to sup- 
port these novel theories, a constant appeal is made to M/SS. which no 
one, until he discovered them, ever heard so much of as their exist- 
ence; for they “skulked in dens and dark corners.” In such a case 
it would have been wiser to have assigned to dedters and MSS. a less 
opprobrious sentence than the sweeping one “ of the scoundrel scrib- 
blecraft, that journeymen thief of priestcraft ;” more particularly when 
itis considered that the ingenious invention—for we still call it an 
“invention,”"—of the Coelbren, or the bardic alphabet, is grounded by 
himself, not on an original Coelbren, but on the faith of letters of a 
MS., and that, too, not one “ moulded by age.” 

These, it must be admitted, are conflicting circumstances. They 
weaken sadly the authority of the great Chair. Let some one weed 
them out, or that authority must perish for ever. 

[V. To examine the whole pile of consecrated rubbish upon which 
Mr. Williams has raised his history would be indeed a labour not 
very unlike the cleansing of the Augean stable; for as Hercules 
left nothing but the stable standing, so, when our sweepings would 
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be well out, should we leave nothing remaining in this book, save 
its cover, with the elegant gold-embossed cross-keys. But we 
have neither time nor space to enter upon this examination. It 
may not, however, be amiss, if, before we conclude, we point ont 
the manner in which some species of evidence is handled by Mr. 
Williams. For instance, the early want of primates is thus logically 
proved, 

‘It does not appear that there were any primates at first in the 
British church.” Of course there were none anywhere. But why 
not in the British church? ‘ Because,” says Mr. W., “ Silurian bard- 
ism presented nothing analogous to the office !’" Then in another 
place, “ The church had naturally and gradually become incorporated 
with bardism.” Andagain, “ The church, though in perfect accordance 
with the primary object of bardism, was, nevertheless, so different from 
the Druidical department in polity and doctrine, as to require a (egal 
sanction for the transition.”’ 

To condemn this mode of writing it is impossible to use language 
too strong. For what does it amount to? Simply this: that the 
pure precepts of Christianity could not be incorporated with the foul 
maxims of Druidism, “ without,”’ as he says further on, ‘the consent 
of the country, the neighbouring country, and particularly the tribe.” 

Mr. Williams is an incumbent; he has the cure of souls; he is a 
preacher of the gospel; he has vowed, under circumstances the 
most awful and the most sacred, to drive away every strange and 
erroneous doctrine. Yet, notwithstanding all this, he is constantly 
labouring throughout this book to “ incorporate”’—that’s his word— 
the divine revelation of Christ with the blasphemous, foul, and in- 
fernal dogmas of British Druidism. 

If he really possesses that acquaintance with the British Poems 
which he professes, (and it is not doubted that he does,) he must know 
that the old bardism scattered throughout these relics is very different 
from that which the world never yet heard of till the Chair of Glamor- 
gan began to thunder it forth. He owns that “ they were in possession 
of dogmas at variance with their Christian profession.” Yet he tells us 
(* Old Lolo’ again) that dburds and priests of Christ were identical—that 
is, they served God and the devil; now would they worship Christ in the 
temple; now would they write poems as priests of the British God, 
Hu the Mighty, “ The Dispenser of Good,” “ The Father of all the 
tribes on the earth,” Father Deon,” “ The Great Beli.” This was 
Taliesin in the sixth century. But things are not better in the four- 
teenth. Lolo Goch, a bard of Owen Glendwr, says, “ That Hu is the 
Mighty Sovereign, Emperor of the land and sea, and the Life of 
all that is in the world is he.” Kent, one of the Lollards, who 

wrote a.p. 1450, directly charges his countrymen, the Welsh, with 
being idolators of the great Hu; and accordingly we have Llewellyn 
Moel, a bard of this period, alluding to his oxen, saying that “ they 
are those of Hu the Mighty; his five angels you see with a golden 
harness of active, fiery flame’’—that is, he is Beli the Sun! But we 
have not done yet. Rhys Brydydd, who wrote in the sixteenth century, 
says, “ The smallest of the sinall is Hu the Mighty in the judgment 
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of the world. Over us (bards) he is the greatest and lord, we sincerely 
believe, and our Gov or Mystery.” 

This, then, is bardism, hideous in its form, professing idolatry, aud 
glorying in it; not, be it remembered, a bardism breaking forth 
when the light of the gospel was dim and obscure, and consequently 
affording some extenuation to its professors, but a bardism whose 
hideousness was exultingly gloried in when the sun was well up, and 
the light of the gospel had beamed upon the world for upwards of 
sixteen hundred years! The bardism of Giamorgan is ingenious, for 
it extenuates the paganism of the British bards; but then, it is the 
ingenuity of an Ireland, which falsifies the mould of the original. In 
vain do we hold out to the world a system of ethics, whose chief aim 
is to captivate and to palliate the ignorance of our ancestors, if the 
genuine relics of those very ancestors hold out another system which 
is directly and pointedly the reverse. 

Let Mr. Williams, then, reconsider the whole argument. Let him 
apply himself diligently to represent the church in this period—and the 
writer thinks him equal to it—just as she was, and no more. Let him 
not suppose, from some innate, imaginary virtue, that a connexion be- 
tween church and state is the very “ ideal” of a pure church here on 
earth; and that this connexion can be worked out through the rotten 
links of a spurious bardism. This is the key to all his extravagances. 
It is the rock on which he has, without question, struck, in attempt- 
ing to represent the EccLesiasTIcAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE CYMRI. 





A Supplement to the authorized English Version of the New Testament, being a 
Critical Illustration of its more Difficult Passages from the Syriac, Latin, 
and earlier English Versions, with an Introduction. By the Rev. F. H. 
Scrivener, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Pickering. 
Vol. i. pp. 331. 8vo. 

Tue design of this work, as stated by the author, is to collect and 

review those passages of our authorized version of the New Testa- 

ment, which a diligent collation with the original may shew to be 
inaccurate or obscure. It is ** intended for the use of the student in the 
closet,’ and not to distract the minds of uneducated persons, or render 
them dissatisfied with our present version. It is not, in fact, designed 
to make out a case in favour of a new translation, but the contrary. 
The writer cannot speak without some degree of caution of a work 
of which only the first volume has been put into his hands, But, 
from a pretty careful perusal of the greater portion of the present 
volume, he cannot but express a hope that the whole work may soon 
be completed. The introduction is extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive, written with great clearness and good sense, and the criticism 
on particular passages (with one or two very trifling exceptions) have, 
as far as he has been able to examine them, thrown so much light on 
the text, that he cannot but recommend the work as one likely to 
afford the student of the New ‘Testament very. valuable assistance. 

The collation of the earlier English versions, Mr. Scrivener has an- 

hexed to every correction he proposes, “ chiefly with a view of check- 

ing arash spirit of criticism.” They add materially to the usefulness of 
the volume. 
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The Rubrics of the Communion Service examined, with a view to Conformity, 
By the Rev. R. Wickham, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. London; 
Parker, pp. 27. 8vo. 


A VALUABLE and well-timed pamphlet, written with much judgment 
and temper. Mr. Wickham endeavours to prove that the rubrics 
enjoining the offertory when there is no communion refer only to the 
case of there not being any, or a sufficient number of communicants 
present, and that they were intended to direct the minister how to 
close the service under such circumstances. And he further con- 
tends that the omission of the offertory at present is more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the rubrics; that insisting on it in sucha 
manner is to give legal sanction to the neglect of weekly communion, 
The pamphlet should be read, and the argument attentively consi- 
dered by every one desirous of forming an opinion on the subject. 
The writer of this notice confesses that, in his judgment, Mr. Wick- 
ham has taken the correct view of the question; and if correct, one 
which cannot fail of giving relief to many who are perplexed by what 
present themselves to their consciences as conflicting duties. 





Elevations, Sections, and Details of Saint Peter's Church, Wilcote, Oxfordshire. 
By J. C, Buckler, Esq., Architect. 

A usgFUL and pleasing model for a small church or chapel in the 

decorated style, calculated to hold 150 persons. An estimate of the 

expense of erecting a church on the same scale accompanies the work, 





Bidding of Prayers before Sermon no Mark of Disaffection to the present Govern- 
ment. By Charles Wheatly, M.A. (A new edition.) London: Leslie. 
‘pp. 39. Svo. 

Tuoucu Wheatly is by no means to be relied on for accuracy of 

statements as an authority on the history of the Liturgy, this tract 

will be found of value to those inquiring into the history of the 55th 

Canon. And it is in a form to bind up with the octavo edition of his 

Commentary. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY—PROPOSED DISSOLUTION 
OF THE SOCIETY. 


On Thursday evening, February 17th, the forty-first meeting of the Cambridge 
Camden Society was holden at the usual place in the rooms of the Philosophical 
Society. The President took the chair at half-past seven o'clock, and twenty- 
four gentlemen were balloted for and elected. 

The Lord Bishop of Newfoundland was admitted as a Patron by acclamation. 

The Bishop Elect of New Brunswick was admitted asa Patron by acclamation. 

A list of presents received since the last meeting was read by F. A. Paley, 
ie Hon. Sec. 

h 


Me e a Report from the Committee was read by the Rev. B, Webb, 
on, Sec. 
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REPORT. 

« The Committee have to announce the election of twenty-six new members, 
including two colonial bishops. 

“ A grant of 10/, has been made towards the restoration of the decorative paint- 
ings in the chancel of St. Mary le Crypt, Gloucester. 

“ The fifth part of the ‘ Instrumenta Ecclesiastica’ has been published durin 
the vacation, as also the paper on the History of Christian Altars, which was rea 
at the last meeting of the Society. 

“ The delay in the publication of the drawings of the chancel of Al! Saints’, 
Hawton, has been chiefly owing to the difficulty of procuring paper of a suffi- 
ciently large size. 

“The Committee have been able to assist the Bishop Elect of New Brunswick 
in procuring designs for churches and details for use in his diocese. An appli- 
= has been received for designs for a church in the settlement of Hong- 

ong. 

“ Among the presents received since November may be mentioned an-interest- 
ing series of coloured full-sized drawings from the stained glass in the Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris, received from Professor Dyce, and the late publications of the 
Oxford Architectural Society, for which the best thanks of the members are due.” 

The President then rose, and said, that the announcements he had just made 
of accessions to the Society, however gratifying, especially by their promise of the 
extension of the Society’s usefulness in distant colonies, would not adequately 
supply the vacancies which he felt it his duty, though not required by the rules, 
to announce from the chair. The members were aware that one of their patrons, 
the Bishop of Exeter, had not only withdrawn, but had published his retirement 
and disapprobation to the world, assigning reasons of which it did not now be- 
come him to contest the validity, however much he might be prepared and de- 
sirous to disavow the imputations therein conveyed. Another of their patrons, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, had since withdrawn his name, on grounds similar to, 
and brought to his notice by, those adopted by the Bishop of Exeter; and subse- 
quently the committee had received an intimation simply announcing the retire- 
ment of the Chancellor of the University, followed, as was to be expected by the 
usual etiquette, by that of the Vice-Chancellor. If the members were really 
animated, as he believed to be the case, by the principles which had always been 
professed by the Society, he felt assured that they would neither be surprised nor 
offended, however much they might be distressed, by the remainder of the Report 
of the Committee, the reading of which he had interrupted in order to secure for 
it their more serious attention :— 

“The circumstances just communicated to the Society by the President de- 
mand from the committee, at this the earliest opportunity, a statement of their 
view as to the manner in which these announcements ought to affect its conduct 
at the present juncture. 

“ The retirement of two of its episcopal patrons, accompanied in the case of 
one of them by public expressions of disapprobation, and followed by that of the 
( hancellor and his representative, have appeared to them to place the Society in 
a position incom patible with its character as an association of members of the 
Church and University. They feel satisfied that any advantages which might be 
expected from its continued operations would be insufficient to counterbalance 
the positive evil that must result from even an apparent disregard of the sentiments 
of those invested with authority. They therefore recommend unanimously that 
the Socrety Be ptssotven. 

“ This recommendation can only be carried into full effect at the anniversa 
meeting. Till then the ordinary meetings, which have been already convened, 
will be held pro forma for the despatch of necessary business. The interval will 
be occupied in winding up the Society’s affairs. The recommendation now an- 
nounced will be submitted at that meeting for, what the Committee earnestly 
a it will receive, its ratification.” 

his was received with a dead silence. It was evident that the announcement 
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had taken the meeting by surprise. The President proceeded—He was well 
aware that the recommendation which the committee had felt it their duty to 
make to the Society was one which largely taxed its confidence, as well as jts 
obedience to the main principles by which it had been always governed. But, 
such as it was, it was as cordial as unanimous. In respect to the last point, he 
might say, what he was sure would forcibly commend it to the meeting, that it 
had the earnest approbation of one of their Vice-Presidents, now absent, who had 
frequently taken part in their proceedings, and whose countenance had always 
been on the side of whatever promoted loyalty to the church, self-denial, and 
obedience. The proceeding now recommended was meant as an act of dutiful. 
ness, and an act of grace: to that end it must be done at once, gracefully, frankly, 
generously, unreservedly ; it would not do to see what they could do to please 
this person, and what they could give up to satisfy that objection ; parting first 
with the white hairs, then with the black ; they must do, like the Athenians, 
obdiv FXiyow: of course, not none; therefore all. No time could be more ap- 
propriate for it than the present; they had finished a University curriculum of 
no ordinary activity and celebrity; they had “come up” as Freshmen in May, 
1839, passed their first examination in 1840, had been in the first class every 
year, and were going to “ take their degree” in May, 1845—that is, if they passed : 
this night they were only “ passing their examination.” They could not be 
taunted with retiring in weakness: this night they had admitted, including two 
colonial bishops, more than the ordinary number of new members ; more appli- 
cations were promised; the Society numbered nearer 900 than 800 members: 
not more than three ordinary members had withdrawn ; no other patrons besides 
those he had named: encouragement on all sides, and earnest hopes that they 
would not be influenced by the prevailing clamour and insubordination. Such 
correspondents they could assure that, however they must mourn over the obloquy, 
and, he would allow, in many cases, the honest and reasonable alarms which 
existed with respect to the Society’s objects and influences; still, any attacks 
upon it which originated in party feeling or wilful ignorance, they had ever felt 
it a duty to disregard. If they had not, they could not have worked the good 
which all, even their detractors, confessed they had done. But it was a different 
thing when those, to whom a hearty deference was with ¢hem a principle, whether 
moved by influences which they did not see reason to recognise, or by proceed- 
ings of theirs really blameable, manifested dissatisfaction by tokens so significant 
as those he had just announced. It would never do for him, it would never do 
for them, to walk about the University, and feel that they were members of a 
Society from which the Vice-Chancellor had withdrawn his countenance. The 
flattering circumstances he had enumerated no doubt enhanced, not only its merit 
and usefulness, but the sacrifices which the proposed measure demanded of the 
Society. But let them not mind that; for any sacrifices required by duty they 
would console themselves with the reflection that the Society had done its work, 
though its work was done. They would remember a sentence to that effect in 
his address to them in May last, where he had dimly foretold the consummation 
to which they were now invited : a sentence suggested, as the context would shew, 
partly by the considerations which he had been now urging upon them, and 
pee by the prospects of that change in the condition of the Society which had 
ong been anticipated as the consequence of the near removal of himself, and 
other its founders and principal managers, from the University, His career here 
was closed : it was a satisfaction, amidst some regret, that their light should go 
out together, Neither let them suppose their good would be lost, though he 
hoped that whatever harm, if any, had come from their operations, this act, when 
consummated, would blot it out for ever. The principles of union, in church- 
membership, to say nothing of architecture, which had been generated and fos- 
tered by the Society, would fructify more generally and forcibly, stripped of 
whatever was frivolous or inappropriate, in other ground and in other forms. 
What was more to the purpose, their very removal would displace an obstruction 
to much that was desirable in the Society’s peculiar province, and which parties 
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desiring it could not effect without provoking suspicions and hostility fatal to the 
aitempting it. They would thus have the satisfaction of seeing their good no 
longer evil spoken of, and their work done henceforth by those that had been 
afraid of them, as well as by themselves. Those by whom their affairs had been 
administered would be relieved, as they had earned a right to be, from a great 
deal of very thankless labour and unmerited unkindness. They need have no 
fear of that labour being lost, if it were true, as he was convinced it was, that no 
other principles than those they had obstinately adhered to could do the work ; 
at least none had, as yet, tried any other without making themselves ridiculous, 
What he had said would, he trusted, reconcile the Society to the decisive and 
unmistakeable step recommended by the committee. It had, in addition, the 
highest sanctions of which it was capable. He felt assured that the Society would 
feel that it was more in conformity with their position and their sense of duty, 
than to prolong, however effectually, an uneasy existence. 

The President subsequently expressed his deep sense of the kindness with 
which the communications to which he had referred had been made to himself 
and the Society. He also said that, in answer to inquiries that had been ad- 
dressed to him, to know whether any attempt had been made to remove the ob- 


jections stated by the Bishop of Exeter in his letter to Mr. March Phillips, of 


Dec. 26, he thought it right to say that he had previously (Dec. 13) addressed 
to his lordship, in answer to inquiries, a letter pointing out certain facts con- 
nected with the matters objected to, which would seem of sufficient importance 
to have at least arrested his judgment; but this letter, as he had since been in- 
formed, his lordship unfortunately misplaced without reading. 

A paper on the Adaptation of Pointed Architecture to Tropical Climates was 
read by the Rev. B. Webb, of Trinity College, Hon. Sec. 

The Rev. P. Freeman made some observations on the paper just read, and the 
meeting was adjourned at about half-past nine o’clock.— Cambridge Chronicle. 


EMIGRATION. 
(To the Editor of the Morning Post.) 


Sir,—In a tour which I made, a short time ago, in Canada and the United 
States, my attention was very much directed to the ecclesiastical state of those 
countries, and more especially to the religious condition of those who had emi- 
grated thither from the British islands. Now, while it is undoubtedly true that 
much has been and is doing to ameliorate that condition, and make provision 
for the spiritual wants of a rapidly increasing population, it is no less true that 
much remains to be done, if we wish to extend or even preserve undiminished in 
America the influence and operation of those churches which hold communion 
with the church of England. 

It cannot be denied that for the last one hundred years, the doctrine of a visible 
church, from which it were a sin to separate, to which it is a duty to adhere, has 
practically been almost lost sight of in this country ; a certain body of doctrines, 
more or less complete, has, no doubt, been inculcated ; but the organ through 
which we must (ordinarily) receive those, and the medium through which grace 
to believe and obey them must be conveyed to us, has been treated as a matter of 
comparatively no importance. 

lhe consequence is, that people, for the most part, have been led to consider 
the church as distinguished principally if not altogether from “ Orthodox Protes- 
tant Sects” by the fact of its establishment ; in this they suppose its differentia 
to consist, and, independently of this, they hardly consider it to be a church at all. 
More especially do these observations apply to the poorer and more uneducated 
classes, in whose eyes externals fill of course a larger space, and who have had 
fewer opportunities of hearing the real peculiarities of the church system dwelt 
upon, than is the case with those of a superior station. 

Vhen persons accordingly thus brought up leave Great Britain to settle ina 
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country where no church is established, that is, placed in a distinctive external 
position by the State, the consequence obviously is, that the very notion of g 
church, as a body to which they already of a right vone, and which they must 
seek out and join themselves to, wherever it is to be found, disappears altogether 
from their minds; and the only object, which the most religious among them 

ropose to themselves, is to enter into connexion with the sect whose meeting. 

ouse is nearest to them, or, at best, whose preacher suits best their tastes and 
views. The first step is generally an irrevocable one; the dissenting spirit 
harmonizes with the democratic atmosphere of America; the emigrant contracts 
ties of attachment to the religious body which first opened its arms (as it were) 
to welcome him to his new home ; and in very few instances indeed does it happen 
that the church is able to reclaim the children whose allegiance has once been 
withdrawn, 

It is then most important that means should be adopted to prevent this first 
defection, of which there is so much danger ; it is most important that on the 
first arrival of emigrants on the shores of America, they should be met with by 
some one who may point out to them the existence, even there, of a church, 
identical in doctrine and discipline with that which they left behind them, and 
possessing the same claim on their allegiance ; who may warn them against the 
representations of those who would lead them astray, and may give them such 
advice with respect to their future proceedings as may best ensure their remain- 
ing in the fold of the church, and enjoying the advantage of her ministrations. 

There are other reasons, too, which make it peculiarly desirable that religious 
ministration should be provided for emigrants on disembarkation ; there are 
generally children to be baptized, sick to be visited ; and, even among the strong 
and healthy, there is at such a season of difficulty, and uncertainty, and home- 
sickness, a yearning after spiritual consolation and advice, which no mere emigra- 
tion agent can supply ; while the ordinary clerical staff of the sea-port towns, 
scanty in number, and overpowered with duty, are utterly incapable of meeting 
so vast an addition to their cares. 

The propriety of adopting a scheme for the appointment of chaplains at the 
principal ports, for the express purpose of receiving emigrants, and administering 
to their spiritual wants, has been lately brought under the notice of some of our 
prelates ; but, in order that they may be able to carry it into effect, it is also 
necessary that the public should beinterested in the matter by becoming acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case ; and it is with this view that I have trespassed 
at such length upon your columns. To all those who love the church, and are 
anxious to retain their fellow-subjects in her communion, I would earnestly 
recommend this important subject, trusting that the hints I have thrown out may 
be thought at least worthy of consideration, and that if any practical measures be 
founded on them, they may meet with the sympathy and support of the British 

public. I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Killigan, Ireland, Feb. 1845. Joun Rosgerr Gop iey. 





TO THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP, AND THE REVEREND THE CLERGY 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, [OR, OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH,] IN THE 
DIOCESE OF . .. . 


I desire herewith to commend to your pastoral care, and brotherly good offices, 
o oe) tie (OC Ce Partshef. . . . in tie Dice oe . 6 it 
who, with his family, is about to settle in + + . + « and I certify that 
he is a member of the church of England, and that his children, severally named 
~ « + « « have been baptized, 


at ee aera. Uf. yee .. f 
Dated this 


Copies of this form, which has been provided for the use of those clergymen who 
may be prevented from entering more particularly into the cases of the families 
emigrating from their several parishes, may be had at the Office of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, 79, Pall Mall, London, 
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CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING DR. PUSEY’S SERMON, 
(Continued from p. 201.) 
TO THE REV, THE PROVOST OF ORIEL. 


Ma. Provost,—It has been with much pain that I have seen a letter from your- 
self, giving an account of the proceedings in reference to my suspension, 
which (however contrary to your intention) must necessarily bear a very mis- 
taken impression. For the present, I think it only necessary to make the fol- 
lowing statement. 

You, indeed, yourself admit that judgment was pronounced upon my sermon 
without any hearing being given me, and without any opportunity for explana- 
tion, which is the main injustice of which I have always, complained. 

_ But you go on to state— ’ 

“ But the judgment upon the sermon was only the first stage of the pro- 
ceedings. The Vice-Chancellor having now to consider the question as it re- 
spected the writer, could not forget that a writer’s meaning might be mis- 
apprehended, or his expressions admit of qualification or correction, and even 
if in themselves censurable, might be no proof that the author entertained 
‘unsound opinions.’ For the purpose of preventing such misapprehensions, 
therefore, he entered into communication with Dr. Pusey in the interval be- 
tween the delivery of the judgment upon the sermon (May 27) and the sentence 
issuing against the preacher, (June 2.)” 

You add, “ he sent to Dr. Pusey, by his most intimate friend, written papers, 
stating the specific objections taken to his discourse, and giving him opportunity 
to disclaim any meaning improperly attached to his expressions, and to declare 
his adherence to those parts of our Articles and formularies with which, under 
such imputed meanings, his expressions had appeared to be at variance.” 

With respect to this, it is my duty to state explicitly that the communications 
made to me, after my sermon had been condemned, were expressly declared by 
the Vice-Chancellor to have been made with a view to recantation, not to expla- 
nation. The only offers made to me were to sign, in the very words, certain 
complex doctrinal statements, (drawn up by the Vice-Chancellor, with your 
assistance,) which were meant as a recantation, or directly to recant. In re- 
fusing these statements, in part I explained why I did so, and indeed I endea- 
voured to force an ex post facto hearing; but my explanations, even if there 
had been any disposition to receive them, were necessarily inadequate, since, 
in part, I did not understand the meaning of the document which I was required 
to sign, and this meaning was never made known to me. So far from think- 
ing it right to receive any explanation, the late Vice-Chancellor expressly ob- 
jected to the answers which | made in refusing to recant, that “they were, at 
most, qualifications of the language of my sermon,” and even implied that re- 
cantation itself would not meet the whole case. 

The late Vice-Chancellor having himself deliberately stated to me his own 
view of what passed, nothing more remains necessary for my vindication from 
the charge of disingenuousness implied in your letter, than that I should pub- 
lish the following letter, which I received from Dr. Wynter at the time of the 
transaction, (June 3, 1843,) in reply to one from myself, of which I have no 
copy, and of which, with my other papers and notes, he subsequently thought 
it necessary to refuse me even the sight. 

Yours humbly, 
E. B. Pusey. 


(Copy.) St. John’s College, Saturday Evening. 
My pear Dr. Pusey,—I do not at all press upon you the adoption of the 
words which I proposed to day. If anybody were likely to draw from them the 
inference you suggest, they ought to be avoided. 


Brighton, Jan. 8. 
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You state your impression as to what has passed between us—allow me to 
state mine. 

When the decision as to the sermon was pronounced, it remained for me to 
select one of the two courses prescribed by the statute. To suspension I had 
the greatest aversion, without, at least, giving you the opportunity of shewing 
whether you could recant. With this view, and in order to spare you from 
being brought before the tribunal which had given judgment upon the sermon, 
merely to say that you would not recant, I endeavoured, with the help of the 
Provost of Oriel, to frame a document, to which if you had assented, nothing 
would have remained but some formal proceeding in accordance with it. But 
this you did not do. You proposed modifications, and you excepted against a 
word which was of considerable importance, as being an indication of particular 
opinions. You also objected to adopting words which did not occur in the 
formularies of the Church—an objecticn which I did not consider valid, be- 
cause having in your sermon raised a suspicion that you hold something con- 
trary to what the Church held, it would not have been possible to allay such a 
suspicion by confining yourself simply to the language of the formularies. You 
also requested that if you were called upon to recant, you should have the ve 
words of the sermon put before you for that purpose, as the statute (I admit) 
enjoins. Seeing, then, that you could not adopt the paper first proposed to 
you, I next endeavoured to ascertain whether you would be likely to recant the 
very words of the sermon, and for this purpose passages were selected as a 
specimen of what might be required under that head ; but to these, also, you 
made objections, and the utmost that could be said of the statements which 
Dr. Jelf took down from your mouth was, that they were qualifications of the 
language of the sermon. These two attempts to bring about a recantation 
having substantially failed, and it being strongly impressed on my mind, that, 
besides particular objections, an exception had been taken to the general tenour 
of the sermon, which, of course, no recantation could touch, I at length 
made up my mind that no course remained but to proceed to what I felt to be 
a very severe measure, but, nevertheless, the only alternative—namely, suspen- 
sion. ‘This is my version of what has passed ; and if it differs materially from 
yours, it is because, as a matter of necessity, it was intrusted to a third per- 
son, who, however friendly to both of us, and admirably qualified for a peace 
maker, could not exactly put himself in the place of either. 

With regard to my having consulted the Provost of Oriel, I feel satisfied that 
when Dr, Jelf returns, this can be explained to you without any imputation 
upon my good faith. 

In conclusion, I leave you at liberty, as I shall feel myself to be, to say that 
“ certain private communications were made from me to you without leading 
to any mutually satisfactory result,” and that secrecy is imposed upon you as 
tu the nature of those communications. 

I shall also consider you at liberty to publish your account of what has 
passed, if any reports of their nature affecting your character for truth, trace- 
able to an authentic source, shall be circulated. 

Believe me to remain, 
Yours very faithfully, 
P, WyNTER. 


“ Oriel College, Jan 10, 1845. 

My prar Dr. Pusey,—My paper of this morning has supplied me with a copy 
of a letter which, I am concerned to find, you have thought it necessary to 
address to me through the medium of the public journals, in which you com- 
plain that my letter of December 31st, to the Bishop of Exeter, will give a 
mistaken impression of the facts which it reports, and implies a charge against 
yourself which has given you pain. 

Certainly, it was not my intention to do anything of the kind. My letter 
was written simply in self-defence. It was with great reluctance, from the 
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regard I had long entertained towards you, that I had originally found myself 
obliged, by my official position, to bear any part in the transaction alluded to; 
and when it was considered necessary to publish some account of the proceed- 
ines in the case, so far as was requisite for the vindication of the persons with 
whom I was associated, I anxiously endeavoured, as I mentioned to you some 
days since in private, so to word my letter as, if possible, not to cause you 
pain, or appear to throw imputations on your conduct. ' 

The letter of June 3rd, 1843, from the late Vice-chancellor, which you have 
printed, I am not aware that [ ever saw until he shewed a copy of it to me 
yesterday, in consequence of your having informed him that you had thought 
proper to make it public. It is, therefore, an independent account of the 
transaction, and written at the time; but I do not perceive that it differs 
substantially from mine. The Vice-Chancellor, indeed, enters into some par- 
ticulars to which I had no occasion to advert; and he does not refer to the 
letter and quotations with which, as | mentioned, you had very properly pre- 
faced, and accompanied your sermon as it was conveyed to the judges. Yet, 
when I mentioned this, 1 readily admitted what, indeed, has never been denied, 
that neither before nor after the judgment upon the written sermon, had you a 
hearing either in the literal sense of the word, or in the sense which I pre- 
sume you intend, for the purpose of maintaining and defending your own 
positions. We only trusted that you had been heard substantially, and 
according to those principles of equity which we all alike acknowledge. 

But you conceive that there is a material variation between the two 
accounts, where the one speaks only of recantation, and appears to exclude 
qualifications of your language, whereas, my letter speaks of your having 
opportunity offered to you to disclaim whatever meanings might have been 
improperly imputed to your expressions, and represents the Vice-chancellor 
as desirous to receive qualifications or corrections of your words. Tle only 
speaks, | apprehend, of not having been satisfied with those particular qualifi- 
cations which you were reported to him as being ready to offer, and this with 
reference only to the second paper sent to you, of which I had no need to 
speak particularly ; and again, it is evident to those who are acquainted with 
the statute, that his letter specially refers to the statutable word, “ recanta- 
tion,” whereas, with a copy of the first paper lying before me, (to which I 
have also referred tceday,) [ described it more correctly, according to its real 
import and actual form, as giving the writer “ opportunity to disclaim any 
meaning improperly attached to his expressions, and to declare his adherence 
to those parts of our articles and formularies with which, under such imputed 
meanings, his expressions had appeared to be at variance.” 

Yet, in either case, whether we are to speak of recantation or disavowal, it 
will be apparent that the specific objections taken to your discourse, and the 
particular expressions, more especially complained of, must have been sub- 
mitted to your consideration, or there would have been nothing to be recanted 
or disclaimed. In our respective impressions, however, of the papers sub- 
mitted to you, we cannot, of course, be expected to agree. That they were 
misunderstood is evident from what you state, and is to be regretted; but to 
discuss them further in a newspaper you will surely agree with me would be 
most improper; and indeed it is now too late to discuss them at all. But I 
am entitled to speak of what I cannot but know—their design and intention. 
That they were not satisfactory to you, indeed, I have already stated, express- 
ing, at the same time, my great regret that endeavours intended in equity and 
sincerity to do you justice should have failed. 

_ Let me add that, as this is the first occasion on which we have corresponded 
in public, so I earnestly hope it may be the last. On the present subject, at 
least, any further correspondence must be worse than useless. Do me the 
justice to believe, what I have already stated to you privately, that [ have no 
desire to assail you, or in any way to reflect upon your conduct. My feelings 
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are quite of another kind. And I would rather take advantage of this oppor. 
tunity (sincerely reluctant as I have been to recur to this painful subject) to 
state thus publicly, that, notwithstanding our very serious disagreements jn 
opinion, I have never ceased to appreciate your many amiable qualities ; and 
I remain always, my dear Dr, Pusey, your sincere friend, 

The Rey. Dr. Pusey. Epwarp Hawiiys, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION.—IRELAND. 


Dublin, Jan. 31. 
Av influential meeting of noblemen and gentlemen was held at Morrisson’s 
Hotel, yesterday, for the purpose of taking into consideration the subject of 
national education. The meeting was strictly confined to the persons taking 
yart in the proceedings. The Earl of Roden took the chair, and Mr. G. A. 
lamilton, M.P., acted as secretary. The following resolutions were una- 
nimously agreed to:— 

Proposed by the Marquis of Downshire, K.S.P., seconded by Lord Viscount 
Bernard, M.P.:—‘“ Resolved—That at a crisis such as the present, the able 
and dignified declaration on the subject of education made by his Grace the 
Lord Primate of Ireland, and a majority of the bishops of the established 
church, is calculated to create confidence and hope among the friends of 
sound scriptural education, and demands our acknowledgments and support.” 

Proposed by the Earl of Bandon, seconded by Mr. C. Cobbe :—*“ Resolved 
—That our respectful thanks be tendered to his Grace and those prelates, for 
the firm, temperate, and conclusive manner in which they have, in that de- 
claration, vindicated the cause of scriptural education, and asserted the prin- 
ciples and claims of the established church.” 

Proposed by the Earl of Rathdown, seconded by Mr. Edward Grogan, M.P.: 
“* Resolved—That without any desire to make the question of education in 
Ireland a political question, or to embarrass in any way her Majesty’s pre- 
sent government, in accordance with those principles which we have always 
conscieatiously maintained, and which we feel to involve considerations of 

aramount importance, we deem it our duty to express our full concurrence 
in the sentiments contained in that declaration.” 

Proposed by Viscount Castlemaine, seconded by Captain Taylor, M.P.:— 
“ Resolved—That it is our most earnest and anxious desire that her Majesty's 
government may be induced to re-consider this important subject ; and while 
they have conceded so much to the scruples of other denominations, may re- 
gard the just claims of the established church in Ireland and the position in 
which its members are placed in reference to education, and afford assistance 
to schools in connexion with the established church, on principles and condi- 
tions of which the clergy and laity may be able conscientiously to approve.” 

Proposed by Mr. J. Barlow, seconded by Mr. W. B. Smyth :-—“ Resolved 
—That whilst we thus call upon government to assist the cause of sound 
scriptural education out of the public funds, we at the same time feel it our 
duty to urge upon the landed proprietors of Ireland, who are members of the 
established church, the duty of coming forward with increased zeal in aid of 
the funds of the Church Education Society, and thus to co-operate with them 
in the efforts which they are now making to provide a sound system of educa- 
tion in Ireland.” 

Proposed by Mr. J. Wynne, seconded by Mr. G. Macartney :—* Resolved 
—That the following declaration be circulated throughout every diocese in 
this country ; and we respectfully entreat the parochial clergy to assist the 
laity in their respective parishes in procuring signatures :— 

«We, the undersigned, feeling deeply interested in the vital subject of sound 
scriptural education, and having read the resolutions adopted at the meeting 
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held in Dublin, on the 30th of January, at which the Earl of Roden presided, 
do hereby express our concurrence in the sentiments contained in those reso- 
lutions, and our earnest hope that her Majesty’s government will take into 
consideration the painful position in which the clergy and members of the 
established church who object conscientiously to the present national system 
are placed in reference to education in this country. Ropen, Chairman ; 
Georce Atexanper Hamitron, Secretary.’” 

This day a deputation waited upon the Primate for the purpose of present- 
ing his Grace with the subjoined address, bearing the signatures of forty noble- 
men and members of Parliament :— 


‘* TO THE RIGHT HON. AND MOST REV. HIS GRACE THE LORD 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, ETC, 


“ We, the undersigned, beg most respectfully to offer to your Grace the 
expression of our cordial sympathy in the painful.and difficult position in 
which the Irish branch of the established church is placed, with reference to 
national education, and of our deepfelt gratitude for the firm and dignified 
part which your Grace has taken in maintaining the principle of sound scrip- 
tural instruction. We consider the maintenance of God's holy word as the 
standard of religious instruction, to be inseparable from our duty to God, 
from the true profession of the Christian faith, and from the very foundation 
of our Protestant church. We are convinced that the youth of the country 
cannot be duly instructed in the moral and social duties of life unless that in- 
struction have its basis on the sacred Scriptures; and we do not believe that 
a people can be trained in solid principles of loyalty to their sovereign unless 
they are brought up in a sound scriptural knowledge of their duty to God, , 
Many circumstances warrant us in entertaining a strong hope that a united 
system might be framed upon this principle, and that, if sanctioned and as- 
sisted by government, it would be taken advantage of by numbers of all deno- 
minations. We deeply regret that while her Majesty's government has con- 
tinued the system of the National Board of Education in Ireland, and largely 
increased the grant for its support, they have declined acceding to the request 
made by your Grace, in reference to scriptural education, in the year 1842; 
and have refused either so to modify the present national system as to enable 
those of the established church who entertain the sentiments we now express 
to form schools in connexion with the national board, or to grant funds for 
the purposes of education in the principles of the established church. We 
implore your Grace to renew your reasonable and just demands for the attain- 
ment of this most important object, in whatever manner you may deem most 
advisable; and we feel it our duty to tender the assurance of our readiness to 
support your Grace in the maintenance of the principles by which we have 
hitherto been actuated on the subject, being firmly convinced that sound scrip= 
tural education is indispensable to the preservation of the true religion estab- 
lished amongst us, and to the social and moral improvement of the rising 
generation.—Manchester, Waterford, Downshire, Thomond, Roden, Mayo, 
Enniskillen, Erne, Bandon, Clancarty, Charleville, De Vesci, O'Neill, Lorton, 
Carbery, Farnham, Castlemaine; Bernard, M.P., Northland, M.P., Claude 
Hamilton, M.P., John Manners, M.P., H. A. Cole, M.P., Thos. Vesey, M.P., 
J. P. Maxwell, M.P., Frederick Shaw, M.P., A. Lefroy, M.P., A. B. Brooke, 
M.P., W. Beresford, M.P., W. Gore, M.P., John Ffolliot, M.P., Thomas 
Edward Taylor, M.P., Augustus S. O’Brien, M.P., Theobald Jones, M.P., 
James Hans Hamilton, M.P., William Verner, M.P., Thomas Bateson, M.P., 
Mervyn Archdall, M.P., Edward Grogan, M.P., William H. Gregory, M.P., 
Edward Conolly, M.P., Nathaniel Alexander, M.P., Edmund Hayes, M.P., 
C. P. Leslie, M.P., William Acton, M.P., George A. Hamilton, M.P.” 


‘‘ WIS GRACE’S ANSWER. 


“My Lords and Gentlemen,—It affords me very sincere gratification to 
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receive the address which you have done me the honour to present to me, on 
the subject of the education of the poor in this country, and I beg to offer you 
my cordial thanks for the expression of your approval of the part which I have 
taken in reference to this important question. When I consider the high 
station and influence of those whose names are subscribed to this address— 
the deference and attention which are due to any declaration of their senti- 
ments upon matters connected with the welfare of the Irish community— 
when, moreover, | am encouraged by the assurance which they have given 
me of their readiness to support me in my efforts to procure aid from Parlia- 
ment towards the maintenance of scriptural education, I should appear to be 
wanting in that respect which | feel towards them, and in devotion to the 
sacred cause in which they manifest so deep an interest, if [ were not to take 
the earliest opportunity in my power of complying with the request which 
they have made, that I would again bring under the view of her Majesty's 
government the fair and reasonable claims of the scriptural schools in Ireland 
to receive a portion of the funds so freely granted for the advancement of 
national education. 


“T have the honour to be, my lords and gentlemen, your faithful and 
humble servant, 


“ Joun G. Armacu.” 


In addition to the foregoing unmistakeable symptoms of the temper of the 
Protestant mind upon the question of education, | subjoin the address of the 
clergy of the diocese of Kilmore to his Grace the Primate :— 


‘* May it please your Grace,—We, the undersigned clergy of the diocese of 
Kilmore, desire to record our gratitude for that seasonable declaration upon 
the important topic of popular education which has recently been published 
by your Grace and a majority of our bishops. 

“We should always endeavour, for conscience’ sake, to yield cheerfully to 
the ‘powers that be’ the fullest measure of obedience consistent with our 
duty to God; it has therefore been ‘ with much pain and sorrow of heart’ that 
we have hitherto felt constrained to decline any co-operation with the 
government in carrying out that new system of instruction which has been de- 
vised for the lower classes in this country. 

“The reasons by which we have been led to adopt this line of conduct are 
clearly and forcibly put forward in the document which has lately emanated 
from episcopal authority ; on a calm review of them, they still appear to us to 
he solid and satisfactory, and such as ought to prevail with faithful ministers 
of the church of Christ. 

‘We have to contend with many difficulties in endeavouring to uphold in 
our parishes such a system of education as we can conscientiously approve, 
but we are well assured that the difficulties to which we refer will not be 
obviated by compromising the principles of the established church ; they must 
be overcome by a steady perseverance in the path of duty, and believing, as 
we trust’ we do believe, that ‘in quietness and confidence shall be our 
strength. 

“Through the unequal contest which we have been called on to maintain, 
we have been cheered by the same hope to which your Grace and the majority 
of our bishops have given expression, in that declaration of your sentiments 
which has recently been published. We feel confident that the inherent justice 
of our cause, the moderation of our demand, and the liberal spirit in which 
our schools are conducted, will ultimately obtain for our church education 
system a more candid and dispassionate consideration than it has yet received ; 
and we are anwilling to relinquish the reasonable expectation so long entertained 
by us, that some measure may be devised by the wisdom of parliament which 
will place the clergy of the church established in this country upon a footing 
similar to that maintained relatively to national education by our English 
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brethren. Our expectation is fortified by the consideration that we do but seek 
to obtain for ourselves the same privileges which have already been conceded 
to Protestant dissenters throughout the realm, and to the clergy of the Roman 
communion in Ireland. 

“Qur church schools in this diocese have afforded gratuitous instruction to 
many thousand children of all religious denominations, with much acceptance, 
and without offence. We ourselves are now making every exertion to support 
them from our diminished incomes, we are bestowing upon them our time, 
thought, and labour ; they have been productive of much benefit to our parish- 
iovers of all creeds. If our limited resources be considered, our schools will 
not suffer by comparison, in point of efficiency, with any others in the united 
kingdom ; we therefore conceive that we possess strong and just claims upon 
the government of the country; and those claims, we are persuaded, will not 
be ultimately disregarded by our rulers. 

“We desire to express the grateful and affectionate feeling with which we 
regard your Grace’s continual watchfulness over the interests of the church, 
your unwearied exertion in the cause of sound scriptural education, and your 
munificent patronage of our Church Education Society. 

“We gladly take this opportunity to assure you, that we rely with un- 
diminished confidence upon your Grace’s wisdom and guidance in the present 
critical position of our church, and we willingly accept the admonition of our 
spiritual fathers, that ‘we be not weary in well-doing, for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not.’” 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


Tus committee of this institution assembled for the third time since vacation 
on Monday, the 20th of January last, at their chambers in St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-square, for the dispatch of business. Amongst those present were 
the Bishop of London, in the chair; the Bishop of Hereford; Sir. R. LI. Inglis, 
Bart., M.P.; the Revs. H. H. Norris, C. B. Dalton, J. Jennings ; Messrs. 
Cocks, N. Connop, A. Powell, &c. 

_After the various other matters of business had been brought forward and 
disposed of, the committee proceeded to examine into the grounds of the appli- 
cations selected for their consideration by the sub-committee, from among the 
cases recently laid before the society ; and finally grants were voted in aid of 
the erection of new churches : for the district of Wyke, in the parish of Birstal, 
near Halifax; North Rode, near Congleton ; Salford, near Manchester ; East- 
end, Finchley, Middlesex; Byley, near Middleton, Cheshire; St. James's, 
Congleton ; and Nent Head, near Penrith, Cumberland. It is expected that 
live of these districts will be endowed from the funds recently placed at the 
disposal of the ecclesiastical commissioners, but all of them are destitute of the 
means of attending on Divine worship, being situated at distances of from a 
mile and a half to two miles from the nearest churches, and still remote from 
their parish churches, the inhabitants being for the greater part poor operatives 
or agricultural labourers, some of the places being without any resident 
gentry. Yet in all of them it is pleasing to report that the most praiseworthy 
exertions have been made to raise funds for the erection of the intended 
churches. It is also worthy of remark, that North Rode is one of thirty-two 
townships in the parish of Prestbury, nearly one-half of which are unpro- 
vided with churches; and it is nine miles from the parish church. Byley 
and four neighbouring townships are to be formed into a district which is 
situated in the centre of a tract of country nine miles in length, and seven in 
breadth, in which at present there is not one church, Nent Head is situated 
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five miles from its parish church, which is the nearest to it, and the whole 
parish (Alston), the area of which is seventy square miles, contains a mining 
population of more than 6000 persons, with two churches capable of accommo- 
dating about 850 persons. 

In addition to the above votes in aid of the erection of new churches, 
assistance was also granted towards the rebuilding and enlargement of the 
parish churches of Hollinwood, near Manchester ; Loughton, Essex ; Renwick, 
near Penrith; and Woodford, near Salisbury: also towards enlarging the 
church at Tilshead, near Devizes; Corby, near Rockingham; Llanelly, Car- 
marthenshire ; and Jevington, near East Bourne. 

It appears from the statistical papers connected with these applications, that 
the whole population of the fifteen parishes to which the Society have just 
extended their aid is 497,554 persons, above 80,000 of whom are now provided 
with the means of attending Divine worship, including free accommodation for 
nearly 23,000 persons, and in addition upwards of 4000 persons will be 
speedily enabled to join in the service of our holy and apostolical church by 
the completion of the works contemplated by the parties who have applied for 
assistance ; nearly the whole of them—namely, 3795—will enjoy that privilege 
free of cost, a fact that affords additional evidence of the growing desire to pro- 
vide for the spiritual welfare of the poorer members of the church. In four of 
the new churches no portion of the seats will be rented, or in any other way 
appropriated, 

When the above business had been completed, the treasurer reported, that 
since the last meeting a legacy of 2000/. sterling, free of duty, had been be- 
queathed to the Society by the late Robert Foster, Esq.; and he also stated 
that he had received a donation of 2001. from S. J. Loyd, Esq., which, with 
other contributions, including offertory collections, and remittances from 
church funds from Allballows Staining, Windsor and Eton, Norham, Old 
Basing, Bishop Auckland, Bury St. Edmund’s, St. Mervan, Witham, Broad- 
winsor, Thurlestone, &c., will fortunately enable the Society to meet the grants 
now voted, but will not leave a balance in hand of more than about 1600/. 





A mgETING was held on Monday, 17th February, at their chambers, in St. 
Martin’s-place Trafalgar-square, for the dispatch of business. The Lord 
Bishop of London was called to the chair, and there also were present the 
Lords Bishops of Llandaff, Hereford, Chichester, and Lichfield ; Sir R. Inglis, 
Bart., M.P., the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, and Revs. Dr. Spry, J. 
Jennings, H. H. Norris, C. B. Dalton; Messrs. J. S. Salt, F. H. Dickinson, 
M.P., Newell Connop, H. J. Barchard, J. Cocks, A. Powell, Esq. &c. After 
a great variety of business had been transacted, the committee proceeded to 
examine the numerous cases to which their attention had been directed by the 
select committee ; and, after much investigation, grants were voted towards 
building two new churches—viz. at Seer Green, near Slough, and at Sandown, 
in the Isle of Wight; and towards rebuilding, with enlargement, several 
churches in various parts of the country. The treasurer reported that, during 
the last week he had received a donation from Miss Cottrell of 100/. and three 
anonymous donations—one of 200/. and the other two of 25/. each. And fur- 
thermore, “ that the grants voted at this meeting had exhausted the society's 
disposable balance.” The extent of this society's exertions at the present time 
was elucidated by the fact stated, namely, that claims have been allowed by 
the board, during the last four months, for grants to the amount of 14,9141, 
voted in aid of the erection of thirty new churches, or for the rebuilding or en- 
largement of thirty-five existing churches; and the benefits arising from the 
society's exertions will be perceived, when it is stated that, by these means 
22,576 additional sittings have been provided for public worship ; and of this 
number nearly four-fifths are free and unappropriated for ever. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
MR. WARD’S CASE. 
(From the Morning Papers.) 


Oxrorp, Fesruary 18tx.—The members of the University poured into 
Oxford this morning in vast numbers, as the hour approached for the meeting 
of convocation. A great proportion of those who arrived were men distinguished 
in public life, and who came up purposely to be present at the convocation. 
The hour at which the convocation was to meet had been fixed for one o’clock, 
and soon after that time the theatre was filled. It is calculated that there 
were not less than between 1200 and 1300 members of the University present, 
although not more than about 1100 voted. ; : 

Shortly after one o’clock, the Vice-Chancellor, preceded by the bedels and 
other officers, and followed by the heads of the University, entered the theatre, 
and proceeded to his seat. Mr. Ward had previously ascended the “ English” 
rostrum (on the left-hand side of the theatre), from which he was to deliver his 
defence. Among the distinguished persons who either had seats or stood on 
the floor in the body of the theatre, were the Earl of Romney, Lord Faversham, 
the Earl of Eldon, Lord Kenyon, Lord Sandon, Lord Ashley, the Bishop of 
Liandaff, the Bishop of Chichester, Sir Thomas Ackland, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Archdeacon Manning, the Rev. Dr. Hook, the Rev. Dr. 
Moberly, the Rev. Dr. Tait, the Rev. Dr. Saunders, the Rev. Dr. Hume Spry, 
Sir W. Heathcote, Sir John Mordaunt, Dr. Phillimore, Dr. Mereweather (the 
Dean of Hereford), Dr. Pusey, Dr. Buckland, Professor Jenkins, the Rev. R. 
Montgomery, Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., Mr. M‘Mullen, Rev. Dr. Jenkyns, Master 
of Balliol; Rev. Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity; Rev. Dr. Fox, Provost of 
Queen's; Rev. Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel ; Very Rev. Dr. Gaisford, Dean 
of Christ Church; Rev. Dr. Cramer, Dean of Carlisle; Rev. Dr. Hampden ; 
ev. Dr. Radford, Rector of Lincoln College ; Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Master of 
University ; Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church ; Rev. Dr. Norris, Principal 
of Corpus Christi College ; Rev. Dr. Thompson, Principal of Edmund Llall ; 
Dr, Macbride, President of Magdalen Hall ; Dr. Marsham,Warden of Merton 
College; Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the University; Rev. H. P. Guilles 
mard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Senior Proctor; Rev. R. W. Charch, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Junior Proctor; Dr. Daubeny, Fellow of 
Magdalen, Professor of Chemistry, &c. ; Dr. Ogle, Trinity, Clinical Professor; 
Rev. Dr. Faussett, Margaret Professor of Divinity; Rev. Dr. Ellerton, Senior 
Fellow of Magdalen; Rev. Dr. Bandinel, Bodley’s Librarian; Rev. Dr. 
Ogilvie, Professor of Pastoral Theology; Rev. Dr. Penfold, Mr. Henley, M.P., 
Mr. Maclean, M.P. 

The Rev. Mr. Oakeley, of Balliol, Minister of St. Margaret’s Chapel, London, 
was in the rostrum with Mr. Ward. 

After some preliminary business had been disposed of, the Vice-Chancellor 
opened the proceedings by stating the object for which the convocation was 
held, and Dr. Bliss read the passages of Mr. Ward's book upon which the first 
proposition to be submitted to convocation depended. 

Uhe following are the passages read by Dr. Bliss, and of which the first pro- 
position to be submitted to convocation embodied a condemnation : 

P.45 (note)—“I know of no single movement in the church, except 
Arianism in the fourth century, which seems to me so wholly destitute of all 
claims on our sympathy and regard as the English Reformation.” 

_ P.473.—“ For my own part, I think it would not be right to conceal, 
indeed, | am anxious openly to express, my own most firm and undoubting 
cobviction, that were we as a church to pursue such a line of conduct as has 
been here sketched, in proportion as we did so, we should be taught from above 
to discern and appreciate the plain marks of divine wisdom and authority in 
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the Roman church, to repent in sorrow and bitterness of heart our great sig 
in deserting her communion, and to sue humbly at her feet for pardon and tr- 
storation.” 

P. 68 —“ That the phrase ‘ teaching of the Prayer Book,’ conveys a definite 
and important meaning, I do not deny ; considering that it is mainly a selec. 
tion from the breviary, it is not surprising that the Prayer Book should, on the 
whole, breathe an uniform, most edifying, deeply orthodox spirit—a spirit 
which corresponds to one particular body of doctrine, and not to its contradic- 
tory. Again, that the phrase ‘teaching of the Articles’ conveys a definite 
meaning, I cannot deny ; for (excepting the five first, which belong to the old 
theology) they also breathe an uniform intelligible spirit. But then these 
respective spirits are not different merely, but absolutely contradictory ; as 
well could a student in the heathen schools have imbibed at once the Stoic and 
the Epicurean philosophies, as could a humble member of our church at the pre- 
sent time learn his creed both from Prayer Book and Articles. This I set 
out at length in two pamphlets with an appendix, which | published three 
years ago; and it cannot, therefore, be necessary to go again over the same 
ground, though something must be added, occasionally in notes, and more 
methodically in a future chapter. The manner in which the dry wording of 
the articles can be divorced from their natural spirit, and accepted by an 
orthodox believer ; how their prima facie meaning is evaded, and the artifice 
of their inventors thrown back in recoil on themselves; this and the argu- 
ments which prove the honesty of this, have now been for some time before 
the public.” 

IP. 100 (note).—‘* In my pamphlets, three years since, I distinctly charged 
the reformers with fully tolerating the absence from the Articles of any real 
anti-Roman determination, so only they were allowed to preserve an apparent — 
one —a charge which I here beg as distinctly to repeat.” 

P.479.—“ Our Twelfth Article is as plain as words can make it on the 
* Evangelical’ side (observe in particular the word ‘ necessarily’) ; of course, | 
think its natural meaning may be explained away, for I subscribe it myself in 
a non-natural sense.” 

P. 565.—** We find, oh most joyful, most wonderful, most unexpected sight ! 
we find the whole cycle of Roman doctrine gradually possessing numbers of 
English churchmen.” 

P. 567.—** Three years have passed since I said plainly, that in subscribing 
the Articles, 1 renounce no one Roman doctrine.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, having read the proposition in English, addressed Mr. 
Ward in Latin, and asked him whether he had anything to say as to the mode 
in which he wished to deliver his speech? 

Mr. Ward urged in reply that he had received permission to speak in English, 
which the Vice-Chancellor confirmed, 

Mr. Ward then rose, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor,—I am bound at once to state, that I shall conclude 
what I have to say by delivering in to you a formal protest against the legality 
of this whole proposal. I deny that this venerable house has any power, with 
the present object in view, to decide on the question, whether or not my 
opinions be consistent with the Thirty-nine articles ; much more I deny that 
it has any power to deprive me of my degrees. Still, I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact, that should these proposals be unfortunately adopted, they may 
produce considerable effect—I do not say on my own personal credit, but, 
what is incomparably more important, on the general well-being of our 
church—nay, you must excuse me if I add, on the credit and good name ol 
this oniversity. [Here some very marked demonstrations of applause were 
made in the theatre, commencing, as far as could be understood, in the semi- 
circle, filled with heads of houses, doctors, &c., and spreading partially round 
the area on which the greater number of the members were standing. Mr 
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Ward immediately addressed himself to those who had made the interrup- 
tion thus: ‘I am sure all who are here must feel that we are engaged in a 
very grave judicial inquiry, and that those who are here thus as judges 
will weigh with judicial gravity what may be said on the occasion; and that, 

therefore, there will not be any demonstration of opinion or of feeling, however 

much it might be personally grateful to me to feel that any such demonstration 

was in my favour.” Mr. Ward then continued his speech.] Feeling this, as 

I do, very strongly, and believing in my conscience that this measure, as a 

whole, however otherwise intended by many of its supporters, is oppressive 

and unjust, [cannot bring myself to pass over any legitimate opportunity 

given me to influence the decision to which this house may come ; and I shail 

therefore proceed to press on your attention the chief topics which occur to 

me as reasons likely to avail with you for its rejection. In speaking, then, of 
myself as of an accused person, and of members of convocation here present 
as my judges, you will not understand me to concede that any charge is so 

much as alleged against me on which I believe convocation to have cognizance, 
but only to concede, for argument’s sake, what this is not the place to dispute, 
in order that there may be free scope for what I have to say. If ever there 
was an occasion when an accused person was warranted in using the most 
urgent and clamorous solicitations for a full, calm, and unprejudiced hearing, 

such an occasion is the present. 1 stand here, the supporter of doctrines 
which the great majority of you who claim to try me hold in suspicion and 
dislike; the question which you have to determine is absolutely and entirely 
distinct from the merit of those doctrines; and yet, unless you make the 
greatest possible effort to free your minds from undue prepossession, it is quite 
certain that the dislike and suspicion in which you hold the doctrines them- 
selves, will bias you, even without your own knowledge, in judging of the 
wholly different issue which you have to determine. I repeat—for 1 cannot 
repeat it too often—the issue before you has no more to do with the question 
whether the doctrine in my book be true or false, than with the question 
whether my style of writing be good or bad, or whether my exposition be dull 
or interesting. You have heard the proposition submitted to you; it isa 
declaratory proposition, intended to serve as the foundation for an enactment. 
The declaration is, that I have violated the engagement on which my degrees 
were conferred ; and the enactment, that I be deprived of those degrees. You 
see at once, that no theological determination is so much as hinted at; my 
opinions are complained of, not as being false, or dangerous, or undutiful, or 
rash, but as being inconsistent with my good faith. One issue in regard to 
them, and one only, is placed before you—their consistency with certain 
formularies which {i subscribed when I received my degrees, and my good 
faith in respect of those subscriptions. If the Oxford convocation had any 
claim to represent the church of England, undoubtedly their disapprobation of 
my theology might have the utmost weight in determining (even then, I don’t 
see how it could determine what has been the meaning of subscription, but) 
what hereafter it is to be. But you who are to be my judges have no royal 
road open to discovering the true sense of the church of England. You must 
proceed by the same humble path along which a private individual like myself 
proceeds; you must judge of her sense by examining her formularies. All 
the wishes in the world cannot alter facts. Your belief that certain doctrines 
are ever so pernicious can have nothing to do with the question whether they 
are allowed by the symbolical documents of the English church; and yet I 
cannot but fear that vast numbers of you mix up in your minds these ab- 
solutely distinct matters, and spare yourselves the trouble of examining this 
question that is before you, because of your intense conviction on a question 
that you have nothing to do with. And this difficulty of procuring a fair 
hearing is greatly increased by the necessary nature of my defence; I sub- 
scribe certain formularies in what I have called a non-natural sense. Granted, 
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But is it the intention of the church of England that they necessarily be sub- 
scribed in a natural sense? If it be, then it is the intention of the church of 
England that there shall be no subscribers to them at all. Now, this is an 
unpopular line of argument from its very nature, and my meaning in it has 
been much misunderstood. The pamphlet which I have put out in my defence 
{ have heard characterized as dealing merely with what is commonly called 
the éu quoque argument—as an attempt to prove that we are all dishonest 
together, It would be much nearer the truth to say that it tends to prove that 
we are all honest men together. I argue thus—the imponens of subscription 
cannot be an abstraction or an historical personage—it must be some existing, 
living person or body. The said imponens, whoever he ia, wishes some con- 
siderable number of persons to subscribe our formularies; but if he wished 
them all to be subscribed in a natural sense, no considerable number of persons, 
nor any person at all could sign them; therefore he does not wish them all to 
be subscribed in a natural sense. It has been replied upon me, that I at 
least carry the licence beyond all bounds. I answer, that where the imponens 
has spoken on one particular case, that case must be judged of by the analogy 
of those on which he has practically spoken ; and I believe that there is no single 
party in our church, holding its place there by however long and undisputed 
prescription, who does not do greater violence to one or other part of our for- 
mularies than I do to that comparatively small portion of our formularies which 
appear on their surface to condemn Roman doctrine. And it is the minor 
premises in these two syllogisms at which I have laboured in my pamphlet— 
I have laboured, namely, to shew that every one here present subscribes a con- 
siderable part of our formularies in a non-natural sense, and that the opinions 
which distinguish such as myself from the great body of English churchmen 
do not necessitate so violent a distortion of the letter of our formularies as do 
the ordinary high church opinions, or what are sometimes called (though | 
don't wish to use an offensive term) latitudinarian opinions, or what are some- 
times called (though I don’t wish to acknowledge that term either) evangelical 
opinions. This line of argument, it must be confessed, is an exceedingly un- 
gracious one, and there is more than one reason which renders it extremely 
difficult for you to do it justice. In the first place, I cannot deny that it 
implies more or less of disparagement of our formularies, by representing 
them as to some extent contradictory to each other in spirit, and inconsistent 
in their primd facie statements ; and we all know, whether it be a matter of 
praise or blame, there is no one more general characteristic of English church- 
men than that an imputation on the existing system is the one allegation for 
which it is most difficult to obtain a fair hearing. In the next place, persons 
who have for half their lives held a certain doctrine, and also subscribed a cer- 
tain formulary, unless they have an unusual power of abstraction, will hardly 
ever see any inconsistency between the doctrine and the formulary; a new 
doctrine is brought before them, and its inconsistency with the obvious bearing 
of some article is readily discovered. So to take the strongest case that could 
possibly be brought, it might have been thought quite impossible that any one 
should read our Baptismal Service, and doubt that, according to the obvious 
and prima facie doctrine of that service, baptism conveys to infants a real 
inward gift. Before baptism, ‘‘ Thou who didst sanctify water to the mystical 
washing away of sin, look upon this child, wash him, and sanctify him with 
the Holy Ghost.” After—“ We yield thee hearty thanks that it hath pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit.” And yet there have been 

multitudes of religious and upright men, as we all know, who have been quite 
unable to see it—some, perhaps, here present, full of indignation at my bad 
faith, in subscribing formularies in a non-natural sense. I refer to these points 
in no spirit of party recrimination, but to illustrate what I mean. In like 
manner, on the other side of the question, the same remarks apply to the sense of 
the article on general councils. This, in truth, is the account that must be given 
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of the strange fact, that for a long time past the two main divisions of our church 
have been railing at each other for dishonest subscription, each side wondering 
how members of the other can reconcile it to their conscience to remain 
ministers of the English church. I believe, myself, one side has about as much 
difficulty as the other; certainly, for one, I never could adopt the language | 
have heard used in calling upon “ Evangelicals,” as honest men, to resign their 
preferment. I am far too deeply impressed with the difficulty of the whole 
question as to subscription, and, moreover, lay far too great a stress on the 
circumstance, that both parties have, in fact, been tolerated within our church, 
to be able myself to adopt such language ; but I have said this to illustrate my 
position how very difficult it is for persons to see the prima contrariety between 
their own opinions and formularies which they revere, and by necessary con- 
sequence how much they will inevitably exaggerate that contrariety in the case 
of another, The argument appears, also, in a strong peint of view on referring 
to the wording of the Seventh Article, which says :—“ The Old Testament is 
not contrary to the New, for both in the Old and New Testaments everlasting 
life is offered to mankind by Christ,” &c. Now, it is held by some, that, un- 
less you view this portion of that Article in some particular light, it means that 
a future state was not revealed to the Jews. Many think one way on that 
subject, and many another; but the words of the Article would seem on the 
surface to condemn the opinion that a future state was not revealed to the Jews, 
Two pamphlets have appeared, in which the subject is considered with reference 
tomy own supposed motives in acting as I have done in this question. What is 
said of me in one of those pamphlets would be most painful to my feelings, were 
it not that I am not conscious of being actuated by the sordid motives imputed 
tome. The author looks upon me as a man who trifles fearfully with truth and 
honesty ; warns every one against my principles, and, at the same time, himsetif 
adopts an interpretation of the Seventh Article, which is in the highest degree 
non-natural. He actually believes that that Article, in condemning the theory 
that the early patriarchs looked only to temporal rewards, does not at all assert 
that they knew and believed in the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. Such, I say, is an instance of the way in which a man, unquestion- 
ably honest himself,can accuse me of trifling with truth, while he himself distorts 
one of our Articles in the moststartling manner. Mr. Ward,after having obtained 
permission to rest for a short time, went on to say, that he had another point 
to urge, and which would show most forcibly, as he conceived, how much more 
easy it was for persons to lay down that certain things were wrong, than to 
define what was right. The point he referred to was, that the committee of the 
Hebdomadal Board, after having agreed to and drawn up the propositions for 
convocation, applied themselves to a third object—that of defining, in opposi« 
tion to him (Mr. Ward), what the true doctrine ought to be. This “ test,” as 
it was termed, was received with such a general outcry, that they were obliged 
to withdraw it, and they then substituted for it a negative test in the shape of 
a condemration of No. 90. (Hear.) He (Mr. Ward) had three difficulties to 
contend against at the present time. The first was, that in the way in which 
the matter was brought forward, Convocation would be liable to confound two 
questions—the one the merit or demerit of the opinions ; the other the honesty 
or dishonesty of him (Mr. Ward) in his subscription. His second difficulty 
Was, that his line of argument almost necessarily implied a disrespect for the 
formularies of the church ; and his third was that, accustomed as he was to look 
at the formularies as being consistent with the interpretation he put on them; 
While some who heard him might think that interpretation inconsistent, he felt 
extreme difficulty, circumscribed as he was as to time, of fully making his ex- 
planation known. Another difficulty with which he felt he had to contend on 
this occasion was that, with all possible respect—with the highest respect— 
lor the Convocation as a body, he could not but doubt its fitness to fulfil the 
functions of a judicial tribunal. Such a tribunal required habits of judicial 
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calmness, and a regular course of training. He need only refer, as an instance, 
to the case of the recent Irish trials. There, points of the greatest nicety had 
to be decided upon, and the difficulty was felt to be so great that the Peers 
gave up their functions to a few highly trained and fit persons. What would 
have been the position of the case, if, instead of this, the judges had been 
formed from a body of even the most respectable members of the Protestant 
Association? There could be no doubt what would have been the result. Jt 
would have been impossible to keep out of their minds the general impression, 
not that they were deciding on some nice question of law, but on a wide and 
large general principle. A still greater difficulty with which he had to con- 
tend was, that the very nature of his argument required a length of time for 
its development. Instead of his having to speak within the time to which 
the courtesy of the Conyovation had extended his licence, he would require 
many hours to develop fully his views. He had, however, some time since 
circulated a pamphlet containing his general defence. He hoped that all those 
who were now assembled to judge him had read his pamphlet. But no doubt 
there were many who had not. Then how was he placed? Those persons 
would have had no means of hearing what he had to say in his defence, and 
and from the nature of his argument and the shortness of time, he would not 
be able to impress it on them at that time. After some further observations 
on the peculiar position in which he stood, Mr. Ward appealed to the members 
of Convocation on the injustice that would be done him by their premature 
decision. It was impossible that many of them could be aware of the grounds 
of his defence, yet many were prepared to say “‘ placet” or ‘‘ non placet,” as 
the case might be. Mr. Ward concluded in the following words :—* And 
lastly, for the sake of the Church of England, for the sake of that church of 
which we are joint members, I beseech you to pause before you affirm the pro- 
position before you; it may possibly have an effect far greater than you 
imagine in accelerating a crisis that may end in the premature dissolution of 
the present fabric of the English Church. It may seem strange in me, who 
may be considered myself to have contributed so much in the same direction 
by the work I have published, to claim at the hands of others that caution and 
temperance which they may think I have been very far from showing myself. 
And yet, if my book be really read through, and not judged by a few one-sided 
extracts, you will find nothing in it at all inconsistent, but rather the reverse, 
with the appeal | am now making. A paper put out by a parochial minister 
in this town, has painted in vivid colours the evil and the distress which must 
be caused by any reckless compulsion, on men who are unprepared for it, to 
choose their side. 1 believe that experience will show that he has understated, 
not overstated, the amount of the evil. I believe very few of you realize the 
perplexity, the distress of mind, which would be felt by members of opinions 
much different from my own, if those who are now urging on their measures 
of exclusion should succeed in their attempts, and whether the balance of parties 
which now exists should compel every one to take his side with the defeated 
or the victorious, the seceding or the established party. Nothing can be a 
prone misconception of the general drift of my work than to consider it as 
raving any legitimate tendency at all parallel to this. So far have I been from 
urging the sudden and premature adoption of those opinions which I myself 
most fully hold, I have been even clamorous in urging on the consciences of 
my brethren that it would be a plain sin in them were they to attempt to do 
so. A steady and regular growth in belief will naturally be accompanied by a 
steady and regular progress towards true opinions ; but the attempt to leap, as 
it were, at one bound from error to truth will, I am sure, in the present state 
of men’s minds, precipitate not a few in the gulf of hopeless scepticism. I ask 
you to let our present framework remain, as far as in you lies, that under its 
protection numbers of humble and dutiful souls, who are quite unable to choose 
for themselves a side, and shrink appalled from the strife of words now raging 
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among us, may gradually develop into that which they cannot suddenly become 
—deeply-rooted believers in the whole truth. I protest that if I thought, as 
most of you think, that there my ultra and Roman opinions were wrong, I 
should think I could not do them a greater service than by measures of punish- 
ment on him who holds them. Such measures give momentary strength even 
to a weak cause, and an ephemeral popularity to a natarally unpopular party. 
It is because I believe from my heart, that the opinions I have humbly advo- 
cated are the very truths of the Gospel, that I believe they will grow and in- 
crease among us if they be allowed fair play ; do you shew equal confidence in 
the truth of your views? I wish nothing better; it is the one thing I have 
urged throughout my work, that faithful servants of God should cease from this 
disastrous civil war, and turn their united weapons against the common enemy. 
Let “ Evangelicals ” and ‘‘ High Churchmen,” each according to his manner 
and opportunities, carry out their principles in promoting their own holiness, 
and waging implacable war against worldliness and covetousness, and self- 
seeking, and heathenish ignorance. Depend upon it, in proportion as they do 
so they will find themselves in a wonderful manner approaching to union with 
each other and with the truth. I gladly stake the truth of my own opinions 
on the issue of this experiment. Will you shrink from co staking the truth of 
yours? Will you say it has ever been the maxim of the church to exclude heretics 
from her pale and rule, where an unity, otherwise deep and universal, is dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of one heretical party? But is that the case with us? 
If Evangelicals could hope to exclude from the Church of England all whom 
they believe strangers to the Gospel ; or if “ High Churchmen” could hope to 
exclude those who deny our baptismal regeneration, as well as those who de- 
nounce the English Reformation, the case might be different. Nothing, indeed, 
is more probable than that the fabric of the English church may fall to pieces 
if you begin taking out only a single stone; but a fabric large in extent, and 
yet homogeneous in its composition, it will not become, or anything in the 
least like it, merely because you succeed in dislodging one among its innume- 
rable discordant materials; and I implore you then consider well what you 
do when you take this first step, which may lead to so disastrous an issue. 
Let your decision, at least, be the result, not of party and excited feeling, but 
of calm and solemn deliberation. 

Mr. Ward then handed in a Latin protest. 

Dr. Grant, of New College, then rose to propose this amendment,— 

“ That the passages now read from the book entitled The Ideal of a Chris- 
tian Church Considered, are worthy of grave censure, but that Convocation 
declines to express any opinion upon the good faith of the author, or to exercise 
the functions of an ecclesiastical tribunal, by pronouncing judgment on the 
nature or degree of his offence.” 

The VicesChancellor informed Dr. Grant that no proposition could be 
ns a had not been previously agreed on by himself and the Hebdomadal 

oard, 

Mr. Denison entered his protest against the whole proceedings, and Mr. 
Bode, of Christ Church, entered a protest against them, as affecting the right 
and propriety of the proceedings. 

The Vice-Chancellor put the question, when there was a roar and a counter- 
roar of ** Placets” and ‘‘ Non-placets.”” A scrutiny was then ordered. The 
numbers turned out afterwards to be—for the proposition, 777; against it, 
386. It was therefore declared against Mr. Ward. 

The Vice-Chancellor announced the result, saying, “ Majori parti placet.” 

The Vice-Chancellor then proposed the second proposition—that for the 
degradation of Mr, Ward. 

Mr. Ward again addressed the Convocation, also in English. He said,— 
| have only to say, with respect to this particular mode of panishment, that, 
lor myself, whatever others may think of my opinions, I have shewn by my 
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acts and my words that I am most anxious, most desirous, and most ready, I 
may say most eagerly desirous and ready, to devote all my energies, such as 
they may be, and whatever powers of mind or action | may possess, to the 
service of the church of England, if I may be allowed. It must at the same time 
be remembered that certain persons, not holding the opinions I hold, have re- 
nounced orders and left the church, and have entered into communion with 
the church of Rome, and yet have kept their degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
Therefore it does appear that the proposed proceeding towards me, who have 
not renounced the church of England, but am ready to serve it, is harsh when 
compared with what has been done with them. At the same time, I must ever. 
be thankful for the opportunity afforded me of doing justice to my character 
and opinions before so many members of a church towards which I do feel 
the deepest attachment. 


The Vice-Chancellor then put it to the vote, as before, with the same 
result. 


The Rev. N. Ellison, of Balliol College, addressed the assembly in Latin, 
in opposition to the motion. 


A scrutiny was then taken, after which the Vice-Chance!lor declared that 
the proposition had been affirmed. 


The numbers turned out to be—Placets, 569 ; Non-placets, 511. 

The Vice-Chancellor then proposed the third proposition for the con- 
demnation of Tract 90.* 

The Senior Proctor rose and said—“ Nobis procuratoribus non placet.”’ 

Upon which there was a storm of counter-cheering and hissing for some 
minutes, 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Mr, Ward's speech occupied somewhat more than an hour. He spoke 
with remarkable rapidity, but, at the same time, with great calmness and 
self-possession; with the air of a man, in fact, who felt a deep conviction 


that he was right. As he left the theatre, he was cheered by the under- 
graduates outside. 


The Vice-Chancellor was saluted most indecorously with hisses from the 
same source. 


The decision against Mr. Ward on the second proposition could scarcely be 
said to have been expected. Towards the opening of convocation, however, 
the opinion began to gain ground that Mr. Ward would be defeated. 


It should be stated that the fellows of Balliol College voted unanimously 
in favour of Mr. Ward on both propositions. 
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* The following is the form of the proposition as it was announced in the notice 
issued by the Vice-Chancellor :— 


“Whereas it is the declared purpose of this university to maintain and inculcate 
the true faith of the gospel; and to this end it is enjoined in the statutes of the 
university that every student shall be instructed and examined in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and shall subscribe to them on various occasions (Tit. ii. sect. 2, tit. iii. 
sect. 2, tit. iv. sect. ii. § 3, ¢ 4, tit. ix. sect 3, sect. v. § 3, tit. xvii. sect. iii. ¢ 2; 
and whereas, in the 90th number of The Tracts for the Times, entitled Remarks on 
certain Passages in the Thirty-nine Articles, modes of interpretation were sug- 
gested, and have since been advocated in other publications, purporting to be 
written by members of the university, by which subscription to the said articles 
might be reconciled with the adoption of Weniin-cuholle errors :— 

** It is hereby declared and decreed, that modes of interpretation such as are sug- 
gested in the said tracts, evading rather than explaining the sense of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and reconciling subscription to them with the adoption of errors which 
they were designed io counteract, defeat the object, and are inconsistent with the 
due observance of the above-mentioned statutes, 


‘* Delegates’-room, Feb. 4th, 1845. P. B. Symons, Vice-Chancellor.” 
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The following address to the Proctors is in circulation, and has been signed 
by nearly 300 names, among which are Mr. Gladstone’s, Judge Coleridge's, 
Dr. Hook’s, Archdeacon Manning’s, Sir W. Heathcote’s, &c. :— 


“TO THE REVEREND THE PROCTORS. 


“ We, the undersigned members of Convocation, understanding that you 
have resolved to put your negative upon the proposal relating to the Ninetieth 
Tract, in Convocation, on Thursday, the 13th instant, beg leave to tender to 
you our cordial thanks for a determination which we consider to have been 
demanded by the principles of our academical constitution,” 


It was known early in the day what was the intention of the Proctors 
respecting Tract 90, and in a few hours the following paper was circulated 
among the members in the theatre :— 


“ REQUISITION TO THE VICE-CHANCELLOR. 


“We, the undersigned members of Convocation, finding that the University 
of Oxford has been precluded, by the intervention of the proctors, from pub- 
licly expressing its opinion on this day, deem it our duty to state our delibe- 
rate conviction, that a formal act of the university, on the subject which was 
proposed for consideration, is imperatively required. 

“ And we hereby respectfully request that at the earliest opportunity which 
may seem to you fitting, you would be pleased to lay before the board of heads 
of houses and proctors this our earnest entreaty, that, notwithstanding the 
temporary obstruction which has occurred, through advantage taken of the 
form of our academical constitution, the matter mav be again, after the least 
possible delay, submitted to Convocation.” 


Oxrorp, Fripay.—Mr. Ward has doffed his cap and gown, and appears 
about Oxford in the ordinary dress. It seems that there is controversy on 
this point also. The university authorities maintain that Mr. Ward should 
now wear a scholar’s gown as an undergraduate, and a member of a founda- 
tion. On the other hand, his legal advisers are of opinion that the adoption 
of that dress would be tantamount to an admission, which would, to a certain 
extent, damage any rights he may urge on the occasion of his appeal to an- 
other tribunal. The end is, as has been said, that he goes about in plain 
black and beaver. It is understood that Mr. Ward’s application to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to the university to restore his 
degrees, will be made immediately after the commencement of Easter Term. 

There has been no formal ex-official act of deprivation, the simple decree 
of the Convocation being held to be sufficient, as it takes effect immediately. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., was among the non-placets on both propo- 
sitions. His cry of ‘* Non-placet” in the theatre yesterday was observed to 
be particularly energetic. Mr. Newman did not vote, nor was he present. 

Among the non-placets were Archdeacon Manning, Dr. Hook, Archdeacon 
Robert Wilberforce, Archdeacon Thorpe, Dr. Grant, the Rev. John Keble, 
the Rev. John Miller, Dr. Moberly, Dr. Gresley, and Dr. Pusey. 

Among the placets were—Archdeacon Samuel Wilberforce, Lord Ashley, 
Lord Sandon, the Bishops of Llandaff and Chichester. 

Dr. Tait was placet on the first, and did not vote on the second. 

The name of the Rev. Dr. Bull, of Christchurch, was omitted in the list of 
those who were present yesterday in the theatre. 

The requisition alluded to at the close of our account of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings has since received many more signatures. There is a countererequisition 
in course of signature; and Dr. Grant’s proposed amendment has also been 
put into another shape, and sent round for subscription. 

The following address from Mr. Ward to the Vice-Chancellor, and through 
him to the university, has been published :— 
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** Balliol College, Feb. 13th, 1845. 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor,—I entertaia-so much respect for the authority of 
the House of Convocation, when acting within its legitimate province, that I 
think a statement of the reasons which lead me to consider my position in 
the university morally unaffected by what has passed to day, is due to you, 
and to all who have been instrumental in promoting the censure voted against 
me. Of course I am not now referring to the act of degradation, the validity 
of which will be the subject of legal decision. I refer to the former of the 
two resolutions passed in Convocation—a resolution which, as it in effect 
pronounces certain theological propositions published by me (and to which | 
firmly adhere) inconsistent with the Thirty-nine Articles, might seem at first 
sight to impose upon me the obligation of voluntary retirement from all those 
rights and privileges within the university for which subscription to the 
Thirtyenine Articles is a qualification. Could | be satisfied that Convocation 
is the true imponens of the articles upon members of the university, so as to 
be capable of authoritatively determining the sense in which they ought to be 
subscribed, I should not be disposed to inquire how far subscription is necessarily 
to be considered a continuing act, nor should I hold myself at liberty to sub- 
scribe any longer in the sense which Convocation has repudiated. I should in 
that case at once relinquish my position in the university. 

‘“* But I think it will be obvious to every one, that my duty under such cir- 
cumstances must depend essentially upon the question—whether Convocation 
is the true imposer and the competent interpreter of subscription, or not? If not, 
it is plainly beyond the power of Convocation, either by the general condemna- 
tion of any particular modes of wn: goa the Articles, or by the express con- 
demnation of that sense in which | myself subscribe, to acquire any moral 
authority over my conduct in this respect. 

‘‘ 1f Convocation cannot rule affirmatively the sense in which members of 
the University shall subscribe, it necessarily follows that Convocation cannot 
rule negatively the sense in which members of the University shall not sub- 
scribe. Now, it is well known that the question, whether Convocation is 
legally capable of requiring members of the University to declare that they 
subscribe the Articles in a particular sense, has lately been the subject of 
consideration by legal authorities; and it has been held by those autho- 
rities (nor, as far as | know, has it been disputed by others) that the 
Articles are imposed, and the sense of subscription determined, by the 
law of the land; and that the judges of the ecclesiastical courts alone have 
the power authoritatively to declare that sense, while the Supreme Legis- 
lature alone has the power of altering or adding to it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, great and sincere as is my respect for the House of Convocation, 
1 cannot feel that any obligation whatever is laid upon me, in consequence of 
the events of this day, to act for the future upon any different view of subscrip- 
tion to the Articles from that on which I have hitherto acted, and which is 
expressed in my works and pamphlets. 

‘| remain, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
“ Your faithful servant, 
* Wittram Georce Warp.” 





Mr, Oakeley’s publication is as follows :— 


* Balliol College, Oxford, Feb. 14. 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor,—The vote of Convocation upon the two Propositions 

submitted to it at the meeting of yesterday, seems to make it imperative that I 

should address a few words to you with the view of clearing my position in 
the University. 

“ T am anxious, then, to draw your attention to the following passage in the 

preface toa pamphlet which [ forwarded to you about six weeks ago, and 
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which you acknowledged by return of post, with that courtesy and kindness 
which. | have ever experienced at your hands :— 

“«] have no wish to remain a member of the University, or a minister of 
the Church of England, under false colours. 1 claim the right which has 
already been asserted in another quarter, of holding (as distinct from teaching) 
all Roman doctrines, and that notwithstanding my subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles.’ (‘* Subject of Tract 90, Historically Examined,” &c., preface, 


13.) 

“Toa tract which I have put out during the last fortnight, | have stated 
that these words were published, ‘ with the fullest deliberation.’* I appro- 
priated and repeated them in that tract; and here, with the same deliberation 
and distinctness, I again appropriate and repeat them. A statement on the 
subject of subscription, tantamount in substance to the above, is made, as I 
need hardly say, in the course of the extracts from ‘ The Ideal of a Christian 
Church,’ upon which Convocation yesterday expressed an opinion; and, as it 
must also be unnecessary for me to observe, it is to this statement that | refer in 
the above passage, when I speak of the right which I claim having been 
‘already asserted in another quarter.’ ‘This right having been epparenily 
called in question by the vote of yesterday, it seems to me quite necessary, 
with a view to the defence of my own position, that I should publicly state in 
what light I regard that vote. I consider it, then, as expressing a certain 
opinion upon a series of extracts from a particular work, comprehending a 
variety of statements, my agreement with which I am in no way called upon 
either to affirm or deny, except in the single instance relating to the question 
of subscription to the Articles, in which I have already declared, that I take 
precisely the same view of the case with Mr. Ward. Had the censure of Mr. 
Ward been limited to the single point of his statement upon the subject of 
subscription to the Articles, the case, as far as this part of my argument is 
concerned, might have been otherwise. But as this statement is only involved 
in @ common condemnation with a variety of others, it is impossible, as I con- 
ceive, to determine whether, in the minds of the proposers and ratifiers of the 
measure, all the extracts are considered to be at variance with the good faith 
of the author’s subscription, or only some of them, and if some only, then 
which in particular of the whole number? I consider, therefore, that Convo- 
cation, in expressing an opinion upon these passages, has by no means neces- 
sarily made any declaration with respect to the question of subscription in 
taster, so as to affect those who, like myself, while appropriating Mr. 

Vard’s view of subscription, do not appropriate (nor yet disclaim) other sen- 
timents expressed in the selected passages, But if, in the judgment of the 
Board over which you preside, and of the House of Convocation, I have ren- 
dered myself personally liable to penalty by the declarations above cited, | am 
anxious ‘ not to shelter myself’ ia I say in my pamphlet) ‘ under the cover 
of supposed differences, as to this matter of subscription, from others who 
have been directly assailed.’ (Preface, p.12.) If, on the other hand, I am 
allowed, after this plain and public declaration of my sentiments, to retain my 
place in the University, J shall regard such acquiesence as equivalent to an 
admission, on the part of the academical authorities, that my own subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles is not at variance with * good faith.’ 

_“ But I am here arguing upon the assumption that the House of Convoca- 
tion has a power to determine in what sense members of the University shall 
or shall not subscribe the Articles. 1 wish it, therefore, to be distinctly under- 
stood, that my argument, so far, has been purely one ad homines. I reserve to 
myself the power of disputing, if necessary, and at the proper time, any such 
claim on the part of Convocation. I consider myself to receive the Articles at 
the hands of the University, solely as an organ and representative of the Church 








* “ A Few Words to Members of Convocation on Mr. Ward's Case,” 


Vou. XXVII.—March, 1845. ¥ 
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of England ; and inasmuch as the Church of England has nowhere declared 
against the sense in which I claim to subscribe them, I accept them under no 
other limitations than those which are imposed by my own conscientious 
belief of their grammatical meaning, and the intention with which they were 
at first put out, and are now proposed to me, by the church of which | ama 
member. 

“It is necessarily difficult, as I am sure you will perceive, to word a docu- 
ment of this nature so explicitly as its very purpose requires, without the 
appearance of presumption as well as disrespect. I assure you, that I would 
gladly have embraced a different alternative, had any one presented itself, 
which seems to be equally consistent with duty, both to the University and to 





myself, But I am deeply and deliberately satisfied that the course of frank- i 
ness, whatever present inconveniences or misconstructions it may entail, is at th 
once the kindest and the fairest towards all parties, as it is undoubtedly also St 
that which is most agreeable to my own feelings; and I hope that this course C 
will at least have the effect of clearing from the very suspicion of insincerity as 
those assurances of personal respect towards yourself with which I am most th 
conscientiously able to accompany it. te 
“ T have the honour to be, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, R 

“ Your faithful, humble servant, . fo 

“ Freperick OaKkecry, 
** Senior Fellow of Balliol College. 

“The Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, &c.” 

The following is the Latin protest put in by Mr. Ward at the close of his ‘ 
speech yesterday :— : . 
“ Prorestatio Guiretmt Grorem Warp, Maacistrai Artium, et Pres- C 

BYTERI IN Ecciesta ANGLICANA, CONTRA SENTENTIAM QUONDAM De- e 
GRADATIONIS IN VENERABILI Domo Convocationts UNIVERSITATIS tl 
OXONIENSIS DIE TREDECIMO FEsRUAR, A.D. MDCCCXLY., rroro- n 


SITAM VEL PROPONENDAM. 


‘‘ Ego, Gulielmus Georgius Ward, Magister Artium, publict et solemniter 
per hoc instrumentum protestor, nullam esse omnind in Venerabili hic Domo 
Convocationis vim, auctoritatem, aut potestatem, judicandi vel decernendi, de- 
gradationis caus, utram necne ego dictus Gulielmus Georgius Ward, in libro 
cui titulus est, ‘ The Ideal of a Christian Church considered in Comparison with 
existing Practice,’ quidquam Articulis Fidei et Religionis, in Synodo Londini 
habité A.D, MDLXII. editis et confirmatis, dissonum aut contrarium protu- 
lerim vel admiserim : porrd nullam esse omninO in Venerabili hac Domo vim, 
auctoritatem, aut potestatem, me propter ullam hujusmodi causam vel pre- 
textum gradu meo Magistri Artium, vel gradu meo Baccalaurei Artium, pri- 
vandi, Item, si (quod absit) contigerit, ut per Vice-Cancellarium Procuratores 
et majorem partem Magistrorum Regentium et non Regentium in Degrada- 
tionis legem vel sententiam contra me sciscendam, sive decretum proaun- 
ciendum, hodie consentiatur, protestor, et per instrumentum hoc publicum in 
Domo Convocationis a me recitatum, omnes qui hodie adsunt certiores facio, 
me legem istam vel sententiam sive decretum, et degradationem, pro injusta, 
irrita, vacué, et plane nulla, semper habiturum, et quocunque possim modo 
jure et legitimé eversurum. 

“ Datum et recitatum per me in Domo Convocationis die tredecimo mensis 
4 Februarii, a.o. MDCCCXLY., 
oe | “ Guiietmus Georeius Warp.” 


Eas ae ee gi 





e Pe. THE LATE CONVOCATION AT OXFORD. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Tue subjoined declaration of nearly one hundred members of Convocation is 
a satisfactory proof that those who refused to affirm the vague and indefinite 
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proposition of the Oxford hebdomadal board are not, therefore, to be classed 
among the favourers of Mr. Ward’s popish or paradoxical views. 

Had the Heads of Houses been satisfied with calling upon Convocation to 
condemn the selected passages, and to inflict a statutable penalty upon the 
author, they might have carried their proposition by an almost unanimous 
yote; but they chose to denounce his “ good faith,” and to demand a sen- 
tence which, even if legal, is one of unexampled severity, The consequence 
has been that, instead of obtaining the concurrence of the great body of 
churchmen, who, steadfast in their attachment to their own communion, have 
no thought of “‘ suing humbly at the feet of Rome for pardon,” they have given 
rise to the groundless notion that hundreds of clergymen entertain quite oppo- 
site views on certain important articles of faith. A large but unscrupulous 
party, anxious rather to injure a particular class of churchmen than to protect 
the chorch itself from scandal, proclaims, through its appropriate organ, the 
Standard, that the 386 who voted against the extra-judicial proceedings of 
Convocation are Romanists. The names which we now publish are the 
answer to this wanton and false charge; and they suffice, moreover, to shew 
that there is no inconsiderable number of Masters of Arts who will neither be 
terrified by popular clamour, nor tempted by their own cordial disapproval of 
Romish or Romanizing views, to affirm untenable propositions or mock the 
forms of justice. 

DECLARATION, 
Oxford, February 13th. 


The undersigned members of Convocation desire to express their concur- 
rence in the following amendment, which was this day tendered in Convoca- 
tion :— 

“That the passages now read from the book entitled The Ideal of a Christian 
Church considered, are worthy of grave censure, but that Convocation de- 
clines to express any opinion upon the good faith of the author, or to exercise 
the functions of an ecclesiastical tribunal by pronouncing judgment upon the 
nature or degree of his offence.” 


A. Grant, D.C.L. New college. 

Stephen R. Glynne, M.A. Christ Church. 

William F. Hotham, M.A. All Souls’ college. 

John Bramston, M.A. Exeter college. 

Charles Thorp, D. D. University college. 

George Chandler, D.C.L. New College. 

William Burge, D.C.L. Wadham college. 

J. Mordaunt, M.A., Christ Church, 

Sidney W. Cornish, D. D. Exeter college. 

W. D. Ryder, M.A. Exeter college. 

T. A. Houblon, M.A. Oriel college. 

John N. Shipton, D.D. Balliol college. 

George A. Ward, M.A. Christ Church, 

Robert Sprange, D.C.L. Jesus college. 

C. A. Harris, M.A. All Souls’ college. 

Edmund Dean, D.C.L. All Souls’ college. 

W. F. Hook, D.D. Christ Church. 

John Chetwynd Talbot, M.A. Christ Church. 

George Anthony Denison, M. A. Oriel college. 

J. P. Lightfoot, M.A. Exeter college. 

Thomas Collins, B,D, Magdalen college. 

Herbert Randolph, M.A. Balliol college. 

Humfrey John Hare, M.A, Wadham college. 

Lewis W. Owen, M.A, Balliol college. 

J. Carteret Mawle, M.A. St. John’s college. 

Henry Holden, M.A. Balliol college. 

William Pye, M.A. Christ Church. 

Edward Wix, M.A. Trinity college, 
¥2 
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Henry Smith, M. A. Queen's college. 
P. M. Smythe, M. A. Christ Church. 

William J. Irons, B.D. Queen’s college. 

John Swire, M.A. University college. 

H. W. Burrows, M. A, St. John’s college. 
John R. Cornish, M.A. Christ Church. 
Hugh Bennett, M.A. Worcester college. 

C. J. Fox, M.A. Magdalen Hall. 

Thomas Henry Haddan, M.A. Exeter college. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Exeter college. 
Charles Sweet, M.A. Balliol college. 

Henry Babb, M.A. Pembroke college. 
Bartholomew Price, M.A. Pembroke college. 
W. H. Price, M.A. Pembroke college. 
Clement Greswell, M.A. Oriel college. 


George E. Deacon, M.A. Corpus Christi college. 


John F, Christie, M.A. Oriel college. 
Ernest Hawkins, B. D. Exeter college. 
John Ley, B.D. Exeter college. 
A. B. Mesham, B.D. Corpus Christi college. 
F. K. Eyre, M.A. St. John’s college 
J. Ingham, M.A. University college. 
William Andrews, M.A, Exeter college. 
J. H. Butterworth, M.A. Exeter college. 
‘T. M. Fallow, M.A. Edmund Hall. 
Edward Elder, M. A. Balliol college 
J. FP. Hodgson, M. A. Christ Church. 
A. H. Bridges, M.A. Oriel college. 
Isaac Williams, B.D. Trinity college. 
William Falconer, M.A. Exeter college. 
G. M. Bullock, M. A. St. John’s college. 
J. H. C. Seymour, M.A. Exeter college. 
R. S. Hunt, M.A. Exeter college. 
W. J. Coplestone, M. A. Oriel college. 
A. P. Dunlap, B.D. St. John’s college. 
T. C, Curties, B.D. St. John’s college. 
Ei. A. Ommaney, M.A. Exeter college. 
W. E. H. Heygate, M.A. St. John's college. 
Robert Eden, M.A. Christ Church. 
George Dawson, M.A. Exeter college. . 
Nicholas F. Lightfoot, M.A. Exeter college. 
H. W. Phillott, M.A, Christ Church. 
Reginald FE. Copleston, M.A. Exeter college. 
W. J. Beckett, M.A. Trinity college. 
Robert T. Kent, M.A. Wadham college. 
J. Pell, M.A. Exeter college 
Richard Boyse, M.A. Christ Church, 
John Maynard, Exeter college. 
'T. K. Leighton, M.A. All Souls’ college. 
W. D. Jackson, M.A. St. John's college. 
J. H. Scudamore Burr, M.A. Christ Church, 
Fred. Parr Phillips, M.A. Christ Church. 
T. B. Croome, M.A. Trinity college. 
‘Thomas Egerton, M. A. Christ Church. 
William Woollcombe, M.A. Exeter college. 
Eccles J. Carter, M.A. Exeter college. 
George Prevost, M.A. Oriel 
James S. Hodson, M.A. Merton college. 
Henry Glynne, M.A. Christ Church. 
James Hamilton, M.A. St. John’s. 
Robert Browne, M.A. Pembroke college. 
W. Burkitt, M.A. Edmund Hall. 
W. D. Furneaux, M, A. Exeter college. 
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W. A. Greenhill, M D. Trinity college. 
A. A. Cornish, M.A. Exeter college. 

A. A, Cameron, M.A. Pembroke college. 
George Burder, M.A. Magdalen Hall, 
Charles Carey, M.A. Oriel. 

J. O. Goodchild, M.A. Exeter college. 


There is no doubt that the foregoing signatures will shortly receive im- 
portant additions, as lists are opened for that purpose at Mr. Parker's, Oxford, 
and Messrs. Rivingtons’, Waterloo-place. 





The following letter, enclosing the Declaration to us, will be read with 
interest :— 


To the Editor of the Morning Post. 


“ Sir,—The enclosed declaration, the publication of which has been en- 
trusted to me, is not now put forward as representing the support which the 
amendment, whereof it is the subject, may be supposed likely to have obtained 
if ithad been put to Convocation. The object of that amendment was to 
enable members of Convocation, while strongly condemning the sentiments 
and assertions of Mr. Ward, to protest at the same time most emphatically 
against the irregularity and injustice of the whole proceedings against him. 
The opportunity of publicly maintaining this protest was sought to be obtained 
first, by a previous application to the Vice-Chancellor for his permission to 
move the amendment in the Convocation then about to be holden; and, 
secondly, by the public tender of the amendment during the proceedings in 
the theatre. The Vice-Chancellor acting on the (not altogether uncontested) 
practice of the House, refused to allow the amendment to be put, and accord- 
ingly, under protest, the motion for its adoption was withdrawn. The public 
support of the amendment in Convocation, therefore, became impossible ; and 
thus many of those who concurred init, have been induced to take the only 
course left to them for expressing the sense in which they voted for the rejec- 
tion of the propositions of the hebdomadal board, and to draw up and sign the 
declaration which I now enclose. But there are many others who have ex- 
pressed their full concurrence in the terms of the proposed amendment, and 
their intention of voting for it, if it had been put, and who have, for various 
reasons, declined signing any public declaration to that effect; and there are 
many more, who have voted against both the resolutions of the 13th, and 
who have expressed views in various ways similar to those embodied in the 
amendment, but have objected to one or other of its clauses or expressions. 

“ As the rumour, however, is industriously propagated that all who voted 
against the first resolution of the 13th themselves approve of the passages 
selected from Mr. Ward's book, and as the publication of the amendment and 
enclosed declaration may be supposed at least to imply that all who, not 
having signed this declaration, voted in the minority, are more or less favour- 
able to those passages, I must, in forwarding to you the declaration for publi- 
cation, beg to disclaim most distinctly the suggestion of any such inference. 
It is indeed obvious, that the non-concurrence in this specific amendment by 
any person, who, for whatever reason, was unable to affirm the first resolu- 
tion, implies by no means any opinion whatever on the intrinsic merits or 
demerits of the passages selected from ‘The Ideal.’ The main issue raised 
by that resolution was a very specific one—whether or not, the passages, each 
and all, are inconsistent, not with the opinions of the voter, but with the 
Thirty-nine Articles. To assert the strict affirmative of that issue was con- 
fessedly difficult, to prove it, impossible. Low then can those who, whether 
reasonably or not, acted upon this objection, be fairly charged with the ex- 
pression of any opinion whatever upon a question wholly distinct from it? 
The fact, too, that the first resolution was to be made the foundation of 4 
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(confessedly) unstatutable sentence of degradation, was another amply sufi. 
cient reason for justifying even those who could have affirmed, if necessary, 
the literal words of the resolution, in refusing to lend any sanction to its pass- 
ing. There were, of course, besides, many other reasons to the same effect. 

“In justice to Mr. Ward, on the other hand, it must be stated that a large 
number, even of those persons who differed from this view, did certainly feel, 
in addition to the reasons already alluded to for negativing the resolutions, 
that the points of difference between him and them did no? involve any denial 
of the fundamental truths of the faith, and that it was therefore unjust, in their 
opinion, to censure him, while others whose errors were said to be funda. 
mental, were left untouched. Many persons declined signing the enclosed 
declaration on these and similar grounds—and many more, it must of course 
be supposed, from other reasons equally or more favourable to Mr. Ward. 

“ ] subjoin the extract from the statute, ‘ De Statutis et decretis in Domo 
Convocationis condendis et interpretandis,’ which bears upon the power 
claimed by Convocation to alter or amend any proposition submitted to it by 
the Hebdomadal Board. 

“*. . . . Statum est, quod priusquam lex roganda, vel statutum explanan- 
dum suffragiis magistrorum Regentium et non-Regentium permittitur primo, 
ad Hebdomadalem Consessum Prefectorum Collegiorum et Aularum per Vice 
Cancellarium referatur negotium. 

“* Atque ubi re mature perpensa inter eos convenerit de verbis conceptis, 
sub quibus lex roganda, aut statutum explanandum, vidibitur, sub iisdem ter- 
— ad magistros regentes in Domo congregatisnis, per Procuratores re- 
eretur :— 

*** In Convocatione autem sequente, iisdem verbis quibus in congregatione 
proposita fuerat, per Registrarium, mandato Vice Cancellarii palam recitetur. 
Ac demum, ubi Vice Cancellarius, Procuratores, e¢ major pars Regentium et 
uon-Regentium in terminos consenserunt sub quibus lex sciscenda aut statutum 
explanandum vidibitur, subiisdem terminis per Registrarium palam ibidem reci- 
tetur, e¢ de iisdem suffragia Regentium et non-Regentium rogentur. Sub 
iisdem etiam terminis, in quo sconsensum fuerit, in acta redigantur.’ 

“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
* 6, Lincoln'seInn, Feb. 18.” “ Tuomas Henry Happan, 


CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


On Saturday afternoon (Feb. 8th) the annual court of governors of this charity 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The chair was taken by the Lord Bishop 
of London, vice-president. 

The Rev. Dr. Shepherd, treasurer, on the part of the general committee, 
made a most gratifying report of the efficiency of the schools. The number 
now in the institution is 143, who were fully maintained and educated until 
of an age to be put out apprentice, or otherwise provided for. 

C. F. Barnewell, Esq., joint-treasurer, read the account for the past year: 
annual subscriptions, 1104/. 13s.; from district committees and donations, 
9414, 19s. 4d. ; interest on Bank Stock, 3000/.; together with legacies and 
other sources of income making a total of 64131. L0s. 6d. The expenditure 
amounted to 6222/, 7s. 11d., leaving a balance of 191/. 2s. 7d. in favour of the 
society. 

The Rev. Dr. Shepherd announced that the receipts on behalf of the ap- 
prenticing fund (a separate account) amounted to 1081/. 9s. 4d, and of 
which 325/. had been paid within the last year in apprentice fees varying 
from 207. to 40/, each. 


The above statement of accounts having been received, the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury was re-elected president, the Bishop of London vice-president, 
the Rev. Dr. Shepherd and C. F. Barnewell, Esq., joint-treasurers, and the 
Rev. J. D, Glennie, A.M., secretary. The committees and auditors, with 
some slight variations, were re-appointed. 

The next business being the election of children into the school, 

The Bishop of London expressed his regret that the committee had been 
compelled to diminish the number of orphans usually proposed for election. 
There were but four boys to be admitted and no girls, the female department 
being full already. It might be proper to refer the subject to the special con- 
sideration of the committee, with a view to an increase of the means of accom- 
modation, and, should it be found necessary even to draw on the funded 
capital, he was confident that by a proper appeal to the public the deficiency 
would be speedily made up. 

Four boys having been elected, thanks were voted to the right rev. chair- 
man, and the court adjourned. 


DIOCESE OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


Tue following letter has been addressed by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol to the clergy of his diocese :— 
** Stapleton, Jan. 20th, 1845. 

“ Rev. and Dear Sir,—In the charge delivered to you at my late visitation, 
[ mentioned the special fund established for the purpose of building churches 
in the poor and populous districts to be constituted in this diocese, under the 
provisions of the Endowment Act of last session ; and I| intimated my inten- 
tion of requesting all my clergy to recommend this object to the charitable 
attention of their respective congregations on Palm Sunday next, which will 
fall on the 16th of March. 

“ Allow me to remind you of this subject, and earnestly to request that 
you will use your best endeavours to stimulate your flock to give a liberal 
aid to this undertaking. Though the immediate object is only to erect ten 
churches in certain crowded neighbourhoods, which by the late act are to be 
provided with a pastor, yet I am persuaded that no measure can more effec- 
tually promote church extension throughout the whole diocese; since, by 
providing for these necessitous cases, whose peculiarly pressing claims would 
otherwise absorb all the revenues of our church building associations for 
many a year to come, that charity will be enabled to assist in building and 
enlarging other churches in the diocese. 

“If you should judge that any other Lord’s day would prove more conve- 
nient for this purpose than Palm Sunday, you will fix it at your discretion ; 
and in making the collection you will adopt that mode which you consider 
most likely to prove effectual in obtaining the contributions of all classes in 
your flock, poor as well as rich, according to their means, towards this truly 
Christian enterprise. Believe me to be, with all respect, dear Sir, your faith- 
ful brother and servant, 

“J, H. Grovcester anp Batstor.” 


LAW. 
ARCHES COURT, FRIDAY, JAN. 31. 
Tue Srone Attar Case. 
FAULKNER AGAINST LITCHFIELD AND STEARN. 


Sin H. Jenner Fust—This is an appeal from a decree of the Chancellor of 
the diocese in the Consistorial Court of that diocese, in which court au 
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lication was made on behalf of the churchwardens of the parish of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in the town of Cambridge, for a faculty to confirm certain 
alterations, irs, and restorations which had been made under a former 
faculty some Wo that purpose, and the prayer of the petition also extended 
to other alterations and repairs which were not comprised in the former 
faculty. Now, it was on the behalf of the churchwardens and minister 
that the faculty was prayed in the first instance, and the former faculty was 
granted to them : but to the second application the minister was not a party; 
on the contrary, he appeared to oppose the grant of the faculty, and therefore 
the question before the Chancellor of the diocese of Ely was between the 
churchwardens on the one hand, and Mr. Faulkner, the minister, on the other. 
The churchwardens to whem the former faculty had been granted were Mr, 
Benjamin Jordan and Mr. William Ekin: but when the confirmatory faculty 
was applied for, Mr. Litchfield and Mr. Stearn were the churchwardens. The 
faculty was origivally granted on the 25th of February, 1842, and by that 
faculty the minister and churchwardens were authorized, 

“To repair the church, and, as to such parts thereof as had been rendered 
unsightly by injudicious repairs, to restore the same as near as may be accord- 
ing to the original design, and according to a design and plan deposited in the 
registry of the court.” 

Under this original faculty the works were proceeded with, and had nearly 
arrived at completion, and the church was nearly prepared for being re-opened 
for the performance of Divine service, whea Mr. Faulkner, the minister of the 
parish, appears to have received, for the first time (as he states) an intimation 
respecting the articles which are now the subject of discussion—namely, a 
stone communion-table, and also a credence-table, and Mr. Faulkner states, 
that if he had been aware of the proceeding he would not have allowed them 
to be erected in the church, but would have opposed their erection. The works 
were, however, proceeded with, and on the 29th of February last year a vestry 
meeting of the parishioners was called, and a report was made of what had 
been done under the faculty originally granted, and this report contained a 
detail of all the different items (under 24 heads.) At this meeting Mr. 
Faulkner took the chair, and a resolution was proposed and seconded, which 
was carried with only the dissentient voice of the minister, to this effect :— 

“That the report be adopted; that the works therein detailed, as done or 
intended to be done, had the full sanction and approval of the meeting, and 
that the churchwardens should take such measures by obtaining a further 
faculty, or otherwise, as might be deemed necessary, for the due ratification 
of the said works and otherwise, in order to carry into effect the former resolu- 
tions of the vestry relative to a restoration of the church, and also for selling 
the three bells, now no longer necessary, and appropriating the proceeds of 
such sale in aid of the expenses incident to the restoration of the said church.” 

A further resolution was also proposed and carried, 

“That the thanks of the meeting and of the paiish generally, were due 
to the members of the Camden Society, for their assistance in restoring the 
church, and to the Rev. Archdeacon Thorp especially, for his courtesy iv 
explaining the various forms necessary for ratifying the former faculty, and 
applying for another to confirm it.” 

Now, this resolution having been proposed and seconded, the minister de- 
clined to put it, and he resigned the chair, which was taken by Mr. Litchfield, 
the senior churchwarden at the time. 

In pursuance of this resolution, an application was made for a further 
faculty to the effect I have stated, on the 26th of March, last year, and a cita- 
tion issued reciting the former faculty, and stating what had been done, as 
detailed in the report made to the vestry, and calling upon the minister and 
churchwardens, and all other persons having any interest— 

“To appear and shew cause why a faculty should not be granted ratifying 
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and confirming the before-mentioned faculty and also (so far as may not 
be comprised thercin) the restorations, renovations, repairs, alterations, 
erections, and other works in the said church and chancel, specified in the 
aforesaid report, and also for selling the bells, no longer necessary, heretofore 
belonging to the said church.” 

Mr. Faulkner, the minister of the parish, appeared to oppose this faculty. 
The cause came on for hearing on the 25th of July, before the Rev. the Chan- 
cellor of Ely, assisted by a learned advocate of this court, as his assessor. 
The cause was elaborately argued by two of the learned advocates, who have 
addressed this court, and the result was, that the chancellor, with the advice 
of his assessor, decreed the faculty to issue. Mr. Faulkner immediately 
appealed from this decree, and in the course cf the last term the cause was 
very elaborately and ably argued by all the learned counsel engaged in it. 

It now remains for the court to pronounce its judgment upon the whole 
case, which being one of a somewhat novel character, and having excited con- 
siderable interest, the court thought it right to take time to consider the argu- 
ments, and to look into the authorities cited in support of them; and many of 
these not being of very ready access, the court requested it might be furnished 
with a list of them, which request was readily complied with by the learned 
counsel. This request was addressed only to the learned counsel in the cause; 
but it seems that this intimation was considered by some parties as a general 
invitation, and I have received various communications, some with signatures 
attached to them, and others anonymous, to many of whom I have to express 
my thanks for reference to authorities not mentioned in the argument, and to 
which | have had recourse. I have also received communications from other 
persons, to whom I do not think any thanks are due, as their object was to 
produce an impression upon the mind of the court in respect to the judgment 
which it has to pronounce in this case. Amongst other communications of 
this kind is one in the shape of a pamphlet, purporting to be a copy of a ser- 
mon preached by a rev. gentleman, entitled, ‘* The Restoration of Churches is 
the Restoration of Popery, proved and illustrated from the authenticated pub- 
lications of the Cambridge Camden Society,” with extracts (said to be so) from 
certain publications of that society, and containing the opinions of the writer 
of that sermon (as it is called) upon subjects connected with the architectural 
alterations of churches. By whom this communication was made to me I 
know not, but that it was done to prejudice the mind of the court is evident 
from a written paper placed within the leaves of the book to this effect :— 

“Mr. Faulkner, like Mr. Henslowe, is, | maintain, contending for a great 
and vital principle in his resistance to the innovations of the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society ; and we are bound to give him credit, likewise, for genuine courage, 
acute perception, and a tender conscience.” 

This was an unfortunate course to be taken by the person who sent this 
communication, and it was an entire misapprehension to suppose that this 
attempt to interfere with the administration of justice could produce the effect 
intended ; the only effect it could produce was, to make the court more 
cautious how it adopted the views advocated hy the writer, and to doubt 
whether the view he took was a correct one. I may also mention that I have 
received a letter addressed to me by Mr. Faulkner, in the shape of a circular, 
—not addressed to me as Dean of the Arches, but as presiding over one of the 
colleges in the University of Cambridge,—soliciting a subscription to enable him 
to defray the heavy expense of prosecuting this appeal, the object of which was 
to assert a great and important principle. To address such a letter to the 
judge who has to decide this cause could not but appear an act deserving of 
reprehension ; but I believe it was addressed to me as Master of Trinity Hall, 
in the University of Cambridge, the circular being sent to other heads of col- 
leges, and I acquit Mr. Faulkner of any intentional disrespect to the court, or 
of any intention to prejudice the impartial administration of justice. The 
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uestion I have to decide is between the churchwardens and the minister of 

e parish. With the Camden Society I have nothing whatever to do, save 
that they are incidentally mentioned as the persons under whose direction the 
works for the restoration of the church have been carried on. I can only look 
at the conduct of the parties before the court. The motives of the parties also 
have nothing to do with the question, which is simply on the construction of 
the rabrics in the Book of Common Prayer, confirmed by the Act of Uni- 
formity, 13 and 14 Charles II., and the canon of 1603. 

Is it entirely a question of law, in which the motives of the parties ought 
to have no weight with the court. The simple question is this:—lIs this, or 
is it not, a communion-table within the meaning of the rubric, within the 
meaning of the 82nd canon, and of the general laws, canons, and constitutions 
ecclesiastical of this realm? If this is a communion-table within the pro- 
vision and meaning of the statute (as I call it), the court cannot hold that it 
isan “innovation,” and on that ground refuse to confirm the faculty; on 
the other hand, if it be not a communionetable within the meaning of the 
law, to be collected from the sources to which I have alluded, then the court 
would be bound to refuse the faculty prayed for. If the rubrics have ex- 
pressly decided that a communion-table should be of wood, and not fixed, 
but moveable, the court could not authorize the erection of a stone table 
fixed to the wall or floor of the church; and if, on a consideration of the 
authorities, it should appear that, according to the construction of the word 
“table” in the rubrics and canons, it should be of wood and moveable, the 
court must proceed in precisely the same manner as if it had been expressly 
so declared. I repeat, therefore, that the question is, whether this is a com- 
munion-table or not, within the meaning of the canon and rubrics? I assume 
that neither the churchwardens, nor the minister of the parish are actuated by 
any improper motives; that the churchwardens have no covert design of 
introducing Popish rites or ceremonies, as suggested; and, on the other hand, 
I give Mr, Faulkner the credit of being influenced by a conscientious conviction 
that, in opposing this grant, he is opposing that which is repugnant to the 
laws and constitutions of the reformed church, and that he is not actuated by 
bigotry and prejudice. The facts of the case, as set forth in the act on petition, 
are these :— 

This ancient church, dedicated in the year 1101, having been found to be 
dilapidated and rendered unsightly by injudicious repairs, it was thought 
desirable to restore it as near as might be to its original design, and according 
to a plan prepared by a skilful architect, and with reference to which a faculty 
was granted. The works were executed under the superintendence of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, and a committee was formed, consisting of the 
minister and churchwardens, some of the parishioners, and the president and 
some of the members of the society. The expense was to be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions and the assistance of the society. In the progress of 
the works an individual, whose name is not mentioned, offered to make a free 
gift to the parish of a stone communion-table, and what is called a credence- 
table, also of stone. This offer was accepted, and that which forms the pre- 
sent subject of discussion was accordingly placed in the chancel, without, as 
is alleged, the privity and consent of the minister, he having been absent from 
Cambridge. It appears, that this stone structure consists of a slab, supported 
by three upright slabs, all of stone, resting upon a lower slab, also of stone, 
and that the weight is about two tons; that the lower part is imbedded in 
mortar or concrete, about an inch below the floor of the chancel, which is 
built up to the table, and covered with encaustic tiles ; and that the table was 
also made to adhere to the east wall of the chancel. There is some dispute as 
to this last act, but it is sworn on one side, and not contradicted on oath. 
If the fact were material in the view which the court is disposed to take of 
this case it must be taken to be as stated in the affidavit. But the court is 
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satisfied to give the churchwardens the benefit of any alteration which has 
heen made since the first erection. This structure Mr, Faulkner contends is a 
stone altar, or altar table, such as is erected and used with the credence-table 
for idolatrous and heretical purposes in Popish countries ; that the rubrics and 
canons require that the communionetable should be of wood and moveable. 
On the other hand the churchwardens deny that it is an altar, or such as is 
used in Popish countries for idolatrous and heretical purposes; and that it is 
essential to the preservation of uniformity in the internal arrangements of the 
church. They also deny that Mr. Faulkner was ignorant of the intention to 
place the communion-table and credence-table in the chancel; or, if he was 
ignorant, they say he was wilfully so, for that he was a member of the com- 
mittee, and had due notice of its meetings. To this it is rejoined, that M, 
Faulkner had no reason to suppose that the tenour of the faculty originally 
granted would be departed from; and therefore that he did not think his attend- 
ance necessary; that the substitution of the stone altar for the communion- 
table formed no part of the original plan; and looking at the part of the plan 
where the credence-table stands, there appear three pencil lines, describing 
where it should be placed, so that in the original specification it does not 
appear that a credence-table was originally contemplated; this, therefore, 
would appear to have been an after-thought, in consequence of the offer made 
by a liberal individual to make a free gift to the parish. The churchwardens 
then annex a list of churches, in which communion-tables of stone, fixed, are 
to be found. I do not find any reference to either of the three similar churches 
as in the number of those in which stone tables have been used. I do not find 
that when the Temple Church was repaired, the old communion-table was 
replaced by one made of stone. 

Now, the question is, what is the real meaning of the word “ table” in the 
canons and rubrics of the church? In the first place it is contended, properly 
and truly, that the present question must be determined by the Act of Uni- 
formity and the rubrics of the Book of Common-prayer, which are incor- 
porated and made part of it. But in order to arrive at the true meaning of the 
expression in the present Act of Uniformity and in the present rubrics, it 
may not be immaterial to refer to the alterations made in the rubrics at the 
time of the Reformation, and from that time down to the passing of the 
present Act of Uniformity in 1662, when we shall find that the word “ altar” 
has been changed to ‘‘table.” We all know that after the Reformation one of 
the doctrines of the church of Rome which was renounced by the church of 
England, was the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and it will be found that the 
material and the form of the altar of the Romish church are connected with 
this doctrine of transubstantiation, and with the eucharist as a sacrifice. It 
was contended that by the rubrics of the Romanecatholic church altars must 
be built of stone, and must be immoveable, and various canons from the body 
of the canon law were cited to show that the altar must be of stone, and fixed ; 
and, if not, it must be re-consecrated. The court does not think it necessary 
to go through all these authorities on this part of the case, because it is not 
incumbent upon the court to pronounce whether this is or is not an altar. At 
the same time it may not be inexpedient to consider what was the origin of 
the altars as used in the Roman-catholic churches, of what material they 
Were constructed, and of what form, in order to arrive more readily at the 
meaning and intention of those who directed the removal of stone altars and 
the substitution of tables. 

_From the authorities cited by Cardinal Bona, in his work De Rebus Litur- 
gicis, we learn that the altars used in the early ages of Christianity were made 
of wood, and in the form of a table; that about the year 509 they began to 
be of stone, although the wooden tables were not altogether abolished. The 
form altered with the material, sometimes the altar or table was supported by 
One pillar, sometimes by four or two, and latterly they assumed the form of a 
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tomb, as of the Sepulchre of the Martyrs, whence they derived their namo; 
and there is no doubt that at the time of the Reformation the altars in the 
English churches were of stone, fixed and immoveable. At the time of the 
separation of the church of England from that of Rome, amongst the many 
points of difference between them, one of the most important was that re- 
specting the doctrine of transubstantiation in the Supper of the Lord, which, 
as is declared by the 28th article of our church, “ cannot be proved by holy 
writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture.” In the reign of 
Henry VIII., the feeling against this doctrine was not so decided as it after- 
wards became; nor did any material change take place in the early part of 
the reign of Edward V1., for we find in his first Prayer-book, 1549, that the 
mass was still to be celebrated in the order for the Supper of the Lord, ‘‘ com- 
monly called the Mass ;” and the word “ altar” was used in different parts of 
the service as set forth in that book. But in his second Prayer-book, 1552, 
the terms “ mass’’. and “ altar” were altogether omitted. The order was for 
* the administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion.” The table 
was to stand in the body of the church, or in the chancel, were morning and 
evening service were appointed to be read; and the priest, instead of standing 
in the midst of the altar, was to stand at the north side of the “ table,” and so 
on through the service. But in the interval between the publication of the 
first Prayer-book in 1549 and the publication of the second in 1552, certain 
events had taken place, and certain orders and injunctions had been issued, to 
which it is necessary to refer. In 1547 an order had been issued to take 
away and destroy all tables, images, and other monuments of feigned miracles, 
pilgrimages, idolatries, and superstitions; and in 1550, Ridley, Bishop of 
London, issued an injunction to the same effect. Bishop Ridley’s injunctions 
are to the following effect :— 

** Whereas some of us use the Lord's board after the form of a table and 
ponie as an altar, whereby dissension is perceived to arise among the un- 
learned, therefore, wishing a godly unity to be observed in all our dioceses, 
and for that the form of a table may more move and turn the simple from the 
old superstitious opinions of the Popish mass, and to the right use of the 
Lord’s Supper, we exhort the curates, churchwardens, and quest men here 
present to erect and set up the Lord’s board after the form of an honest table, 
decently covered, in such place of the choir or chancel as shall be thought 
most meet by their discretion, so that the ministers with the communicants 
may have their place separated from the rest of the people; and to take down 
and abolish all other by-altars or tables.” 

These injunctions were, of course, confined in the first instance to the dio- 
cese of London, and to the form of an exhortation. But there was an order 
in council issued to Bishop Ridley strictly charging and commanding him, for 
avoiding strife and contention, to take down altars and place communion- 
tables in their stead :-— 

** We especially charge and command you, for the avoiding of all strife and 
contention about the standing or taking away of the said altars, to give order 
throughout all your diocese, that with all diligence all the altars in every 
church or chapel be taken down, and instead of them a table be set up in 
some convenient part of the chancel, to serve for the ministration of the 
blessed communion.” 

And it appears from Durnet’s History of the Reformation, that on the 19th 
of November, 1550, letters were sent to every bishop throughout England to 
“ pluck down altars.” This “ plucking down and removing of altars,” and 
the substitution of “ honest tables” in their place, was for the avowed purpose 
of ‘* moving and turning the simple from the old superstitions of the Popish 
mass.’ The change intended, therefore, must have been something more than 
nominal; it must have been substantial. If a change of name only had been 
intended, there could have been no necessity for removing the altars, since 
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they could have served the office of tables. The alterations, therefore, in the 
short reign of Edward VI. are very important for the consideration of the 
Court. In the short reign of Mary, which followed, one of her first acts was 
the repeal of all the statutes passed in that of Edward VI. respecting 
religion, and things reverted to the same state as they were at the end of 
Henry VILI.’s reign ; altars were to be re-erected in the churches, and penal- 
ties were imposed upon those who, of their own accord, pulled down or de- 
stroyed them, and mass was again celebrated. But in the year 1558 Queen 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, and when she repealed the statutes of Queen 
Mary, the statutes of Edward VI. were revived. In 1559 orders were issued — 
by Queen Elizabeth for substituting the communion of the sacrament for the 
high mass, and for placing tables in the churches to the same effect as those 
issued by Edward VI. :— 

“ Whereas her Majesty understandeth that in many and sundry parts of 
the realm the altars of the churches be removed, and tables placed for the admi- 
nistration of the holy sacrament according to the form of the law therefore 
provided ; and in some places the altars be not yet removed, upon opinion con- 
ceived of some other order to be taken by her Majesty’s visitors, in the order 
whereof, saving for uniformity, there seemeth no matter of great moment so 
that the sacrament be duly and reverendly administered, yet for the observation 
of the one uniformity through the whole realm, and for the better imitation of 
the law in that behalf, it is ordered that no altar be taken down but by over- 
sight of the curate of the church and the churchwardens, or one of them at 
the least; and that the holy table in every church be decently made and set 
in the place where the altar stood, and there commonly covered, as thereto 
belongeth, and as shall be appointed by the visitors, and so to stand, saving 
when the communion of the sacrament is to be distributed, at which time the 
same shall be so placed in good sort within the chancel, whereby the minis- 
ter may be more conveniently heard of the communicants in his prayer and 
ministration ; and the communicants also more conveniently and in more 
number communicate with the minister, and after the communion done from 
time to time the same holy table to be placed where it stood before.” 

From this order it is manifest that the tables here meant were something 
very different from the altars, and that they were moveable; for the direction 
that it was to be placed where it stood before could not apply to an immove- 
able stone altar. In 1564 it appears that Queen Elizabeth issued advertise- 
ments directing amongst other things that parishes should provide ‘‘ a decent 
table standing on a frame,” for the communion; an expression applicable rather 
to a wooden table than one made of stone. In 1569, Archbishop Parker's 
visitation inquiries go to the same fact as to the communion-tables and taking 
down of altars. In 1571, Archbishop Grindall’s injunctions are remarkable 
lor their expressions. 

“ All altars to be pulled down to the ground and the altarestones defaced, 
and bestowed to some common use; the prayers and other service appointed 
for the ministration of the holy communion to be said and done at the com- 
munion-table.”’ 

Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the determined manner in which 
the measures for the utter subversion of the superstitions connected with the 
Popish mass were carried on than these orders and injunctions, the great 
object being the annihilation of the fixed, immoveable stone altars, and the 
substitution of wood moveable tables in their place. It has been said that 
these injunctions, and orders, and advertisements were of no legal or binding 
authority, not being sanctioned by act of Parliament. This is by no means 
clear; but they are referred to and relied upon, without being impugned, by 
Mr. Sherfield, on his trial for breaking a painted window in a chorch at New 
Sarum, and again by Archbishop Laud on his impeachment; but, whether 
they were of binding authority or not, the fact is that they were acted upon, 
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that they were carried into full execution. The altars were destroyed and 
tables of wood set up in their stead ; and it is this fact which is alone material 
for the purpose of the present question. 

We now approach a most important period, when the contest raged between 
high and low church in the reign of Charles I. Its origin may be found in 
Lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion. It has been shewn that the stone 
altars were removed and tables of wood set up; the questions then agitated 
were as to the place in which the tables should stand, and their position. The 
Puritans contended that the proper place for the table when the communion 
was administered was in the body of the church, before the chancel door ; and 
afterwards in the chancel, but placed ¢ab/e-wise, and not altar-wise—that is, that 
one of the ends of the table was to be placed towards the east, so that one of 
the larger sides might be to the north, the priest being directed to stand at the 
north side and not at the north end of the table. The high churchmen, on the 
contrary, contended that as the injunctions ordered that the tables when not 
in use should stand where the altar used to stand, it should consequently be 
placed as the altar was. These apparently unimportant matters were the 
source of violent contentions. Tracts were published, neither remarkable for 
courtesy of language, nor for accurate statements of facts. (The learned judge 
then referred to the following tracts: A Coal from the Altar, 1636-7, written 
by Dr. Heylyn; The Holy Table, Name and Thing, &c.) There is some 
ground for surmising that the last-named work was written by Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln. It appears that a dispute had arisen between the vicar of 
Grantham and his parishioners respecting the proper place for the table. The 
vicar insisted that it ought to stand at the upper end of the chancel, against 
the east wall. The parishioners contended that it should stand in the body of 
the church. The vicar removed it from that situation, and placed it in the 
chancel. The alderman of the borough replaced it in its former situation, 
and a formal complaint was made to the bishop, and it was stated that the 
vicar had threatened to ‘‘ build a stone altar.” The bishop delivered his 
opinion in writing, to the effect that such an erection would be illegal. This 
seems to settle the question as to stone altars at this time, and, being an ad- 
monition from a bishop to one of his clergy, is entitled to considerable 
weight; and the grounds upon which he founds his opinion are the orders, in- 
junctions, and canons, 

The learned judge then proceeded to consider the case of Archbishop Laud, 
who became involved in these unfortunate disputes, by introducing many of 
what were at that time called “ innovations,” an unfortunate term, as Lord 
Clarendon called it, and which formed part of the articles of impeachment 
against him. 

We now come to the time of the Restoration, when the present Prayer- 
book and rubric were framed, when the term “ table” was introduced, and 
the communionetable remained in the same situation as from the time of 
Elizabeth—that is, that it was of wood, not stone; and moveable, not fixed. 
The next question is, has any alteration been since made? In the rubrics of 
the present Book of Common Prayer the term “table” is repeatedly introduced, 
and in several places consistent only with the idea of an ordinary table of 
wood, which is moveable. Looking to the meaning and interpretation of the 
word ‘* table” itself, what would be the ordinary construction which a person 
would naturally put upon the word? Would he consider that it was an 
article similar to that represented by the model now on the table of the court? 
would that be the natural and proper sense which he would attach to the 
word? It might be possible by ingenuity to shew that such an article is a 
table, as any flat surface raised from the ground, and supported by pillars, 
may be called a table. But that would not be the meaning which would sug- 
gest itself to the mind of any person who read the rubric in its ordinary and 
popular sense; no one would suppose the term * table” to mean an article 
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formed of slabs of stone, fixed, and imbedded in mortar or concrete. My 
opinion therefore is, that according to the true construction of the rubric, this 
ig not a communion-table within the intent and meaning of the rubric, which 
meant a wooden table, capable of being removed, and not an immoveable stone 
table. But it has been argued that as the sacraments of the church and of 
the minister were to be the same as in the second year of Edward VI., and as 
stone altars were then in existence in the churches, they ought to remain so 
at this day. If this argument were to be carried out it would go to show 
that all communion-tables ought to be removed and altars erected in their 
stead; and this would be conclusive against the grant of this faculty, which 
is not for a stone altar, but a communion-table. But, in fact, the altar was 
not considered as an ornament, but as a parcel of the building itself. Duran- 
dus says, “ Poro ornamenta ecclesie in tribus consistunt; id est, in ornatu 
ecclesia chori et altarus ;’’ not the altar itself. 1 am therefore of opinion on 
this part of the case that I must reverse the sentence pronounced by the 
Chancellor of the diocese of Ely, and overrule the petition for the faculty 
in its present form. These observations are applicable to the stone table or 
altar. 

A few words wili dispose of the other point as to the credence-table. I do 
not find any sufficient information to enable me to judge when this article 
was first introduced into the Romish church or into our English churches. 
It is clear that they were in use at the time of Archbishop Laud and before 
his time. It is admitted by the learned counsel on both sides that the term 
is derived from the Italian language; but in Adelung’s German Dictionary 
we have the following definition of the word :— 

Credenzen, verb. reg. act., from the Italian, ‘* credenzare,” to taste before- 
hand the meats and drink before they were to be enjoyed by another; an an- 
cient.court practice, which was performed by the cupbearers and carvers, who 
for this reason were also called ‘* credenzer.”” Hence, also the credenz teller 
—credence plate—on which the cupbearers credenced the wine; and, in 
general, a plate on which a person offers anything to another: credence tische, 
credence table, a sideboard, an artificial cupboard with a table, for the purpose 
of arranging in order and keeping the drinking apparatus therein. 

In the Greek and Latin churches something of the same kind was in use 
under another name, as I find from two of the tracts to which I before 
alluded. The word used to describe it is “‘ rpo@eorc,” that is, table of prepa- 
ration, or proposition, as on it were placed the elements before they were 
placed on the high altar for consecration. I am of opinion, therefore, that 
the credence-table must fall under the same principle as the other, as it is 
immediately connected with the other structure, and does not appear to be 
required or sanctioned by any law, canon, or constitution. I shall therefore 
not include that in the faculty. The other items seem proper subjects, and [ 
should not be justified in refusing to grant a faculty for them; and perhaps 
the court may direct the faculty to pass, if so prayed. But I am clearly of 
opinion that, in its present state, 1 am bound to refuse the confirmation of 
this faculty. With respect to the question of costs, as Mr. Faulkner was 
obliged to come here as an appellant, and has succeeded in his appeal, I 
should not do full justice to him if I were not to condemn the respondents in 
the costs. 

I therefore reverse the sentence of the court below, and condemn the 
churchwardens in the costs of the proceedings on the appeal. 





COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, TUESDAY, JAN. 28. 
THE QUEEN VU. CHAPMAN. 


Mr. C. Evans applied to the Court for a peremptory mandamus to compel the 
Rev, Mr, Chapman, Vicar of Bassingbourne, to bury the body of a child which 
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has Jain unbaried since the 17th of February, 1840. It appeared from the 
statement of the learned counsel, that upon the day which we have mentioned, 
as well as upon the 26th of May, 1841, the Rev. gentleman in question was 
requested to “ bury” the body of the child, but that upon both occasions he 
refused to do so, alleging as the reason of the refusal, that the child, not havi 
been baptized by a clergyman of the establishment, but only by a dissenting 
minister, was not entitled to receive interment in the church-yard. 

Lord Denman suggested that the refusal was rather a matter for ecclesiastical 
cognizance. 

r. Evans observed that there were séveral cases in which this court had a 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Ecclesiastical Courts, and mentioned an instance, 
reported in Palmer, in which a mandamus was granted, commanding the Bishop 
of Exeter to furnish chrysm to the applicants. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge observed, that the application here was for a mandamus 
to bury, which it might not be the clergyman’s duty to do. A mandamus to 
command him to read the Burial Service would seem to be the remedy appro- 
priate to the case. 

Mr. Evans said, that in one case the Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court ob- 
served that he should not listen to any application of the word “ bury ” which 
did not include the reading of the Burial Service, and would not suppose that 
there could be any “ burial” without it. Upon being asked why the applicant 
had not brought the case before the Court at an earlier period, the learned 
counsel observed, that he had waited, in the first instance, until he could see 
the event of a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, which involved the same ques- 
tion, and that as soon as that suit was determined against the clergyman in 
that case, a prosecution of the same nature was commenced, against Mr. 
Chapman in the Court of Arches; but that Court was of opinion that the 
notice given to him to bury the child was not sufficient, and the judge thought 
it his duty in a penal proceeding not to punish him, except upon clear proof 
that everything proper had been done in order to enable the clergyman to have 
time for the performance of the duty. 

Lord Denman said, that the peremptory mandamus would not at all be 
granted in the first instance, and intimated that the Court might grant a rule 
to shew cause. A case which had been lying over for five years could not 
have been considered very pressing by the parties. 

Mr. Evans observed, that the body was lying in a double coffin in a room 
occupied by six persons. 

Lord Denman.—The learned counsel stated that the clergyman had re- 
peatedly declared that he never would bury the child, but the Court thought 
that this declaration, without an express and recent demand and refusal, was 
insufficient to entitle the applicant to the rule, which was accordingly refused. 
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THE LATE PROCEEDINGS AT OXFORD. 


Tue proceedings which have lately taken place at the meeting of the 
Convocation in Oxford, have engaged so much of public attention, 
that it may not be proper to gx the subject over in silence, though, 
for many reasons, one would prefer leaving it untouched. For, in 
truth, so much difference of opinion exists, and so much of party feel- 
ings, and personal friendships and dislikes, have unfortunately, and in 
some measure, perhap&, unavoidably, been mixed up with the questions 
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which came before Convocation, that it is impossible now to take aniy 
yiew of the subject which will not offend several persons, who in their 
own view of it are anything but agreed together. Mr. Ward has, no 
doubt, a party prepared to go along with him to the full length of his 
Romanizing theories—Mr. Oakeley, for one, has avowed his entire con- 
currence with Mr. Ward's theory of subscription, And a considerable 
number of persons who disapprove of Mr. Ward's book, and perhaps 
(although not quite so strongly) his notions of subscription also, are yet 
unwilling to concur in a sentence which seems to convey an opinion 
injurious to his personal character. The signatures to Dr. Grant’s 
amendment are a plain proof of this. Some few, perhaps, objected also 
to the tribunal which took cognizance of the question; some to the 
nature, or severity, or legality of the punishment inflicted on Mr. Ward, 
Some doubted whether the censure applied with equal justice to ad? the 

es selected from his book, On the whole, there is quite sufficient 
of discrepancy among the members of Convocation, to render it im- 
possible for one to take any view which will not certainly and unavoid- 
ably displease a variety of persons. ‘This must be expected; and if 
one is to write at all, one must be prepared to annoy some, and to 
ofiend others. The question, however, is far too serious and too 
pressing to be treated as if the object of the sentence passed on Mr. 
Ward and his book had been either to censure it or to punish him, 
The Heads of Houses did, undoubtedly, think it necessary to visit him 
witha punishment of considerable severity, and their proposition has 
been affirmed by a very considerable majority in the Convocation. 
But it is plain, the design of putting the proposition in that particular 
form was not to indulge a vindictive feeling towards Mr. Ward, but, 
by laying their finger on a particular instance and example, to express 
more strongly and distinctly that abhorrence with which a non-natural- 
sense subscription must ever be regarded by right-minded people. If 
this had been sufficiently understood, the majority would probably 
have been much greater than it proved to be. Great or small, how- 
ever, a decided majority of the members of Convocation present have 
pronounced a most unequivocal opinion as to the immorality of any 
subscription, except that which assents to the words of the Articles in 
their natural and grammatical sense. And when the heats of party 
feeling have subsided, this will be found to have benefited the church 
in more ways than one. 

The theory of interpretation and subscription broached by the 
author of No. 90, and advocated by the party of which he is the 
leader—Mr, Ward among the rest—does so plainly compromise. the 
character of all who appear to connive at it, that to a by-stander the 
only wonder is, how it has so long escaped a public and formal con- 
demnation from those who in private have very freely expressed 
their disapproval. Had the persons who have now come forward to 
record their opinion done so earlier, it would have been better for the 
eharch on many accounts. And it is the more surprising that they 
lid not, because it seemed only natural that the Convocation in the 
University where this theory of subscription and explanation was 
broached, should have instantly assembled to record their agreement 
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with the censure pronounced with such remarkably substantial agree. 
ment by the episcopal charges delivered in both countries. It is well, 
however, that they have done it even now. Of course, in saying 
this, it is taken for granted that Convocation mean to condemn 
No. 90, as formally as they have condemned Mr. Ward's book. If they 
should not, it would be difficult to reconcile their recent proceedings 
with the commonest principles of honesty and justice; still more diff. 
cult to perceive how the condemnation of Mr. Ward could vindicate 
the character of the University. Justly, indeed, might Mr. Ward 
complain of being treated with harsh and cruel partiality, if No. 90 
were left uncensured and uncondemned. Some persons, however, 
argue that any sentence of Convocation on a tract published four 
years ago comes too late. But may it not be asked, on the other 
hand, for what purpose will such a sentence come too late? Un- 
doubtedly any censure of No. 90 may be too late to effect one object 
which such a sentence should have effected—namely, to administer a 
check and caution to those disposed to take its author for their guide 
and model.. And most deeply is it to be deplored that those who are 
now speaking plainly and publicly, did not do so long ago. Muel 
mischief has been done. Many have been led astray, and a host of 
small writers have been tormenting the church with their unedifying 
and mischievous books and pamphlets, who, if they had been fore- 
warned by an immediate condemnation of No, 90, on the spot where 
it appeared, would probably have been saved from committing them- 
selves to follies, of which one would be glad to hope they will yet be 
ashamed, But it is not on grounds of expediency one would rest the 
necessity of promptitude and energy, in banishing and driving away 
strange and erroneous doctrines, Such promptitude is clearly the duty 
of all persons entrusted with education, It is at all times their duty 
to do so at once; and equally obvious is their duty to maintain their 
position in the confidence and respect of the public, Placed in charge 
of a most sacred deposit, without that confidence and respect, they 
cannot execute their trust; and to maintain that confidence and 
respect, they must not only be jealous for truth and honesty—they 
must be known to be so. ‘This is the practical question which con- 
cerns the whole church, and not whether the Heads of Houses have 
shaped their censure of Mr. Ward in such a form as to secure the 
largest possible majority in support of their proposition. Many young 
persons are every year sent to the universities, to whom classical and 
mathematical distinction are of very little moment. The value their 
friends attach to a university education is wholly irrespective of such 
matters, But has the university any accomplishment or distinction to 
impart, which their friends and parents are likely for a single moment 
to compare with the loss and injury they would consider a young person 
to entertain, by having his notions of truth and honesty confused by the 
principles and maxims of the Jesuits, And what practical difference 
there can be between this non-natural system of interpretation and 
subscription, and the worst contrivances of the Jesuits to perplex and 
confound men’s moral feelings, it is not easy to discover. Supposing 
it, then, to be too late now to prevent all the mischief which the publi- 
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cation of No. 90 was likely to do, it certainly is not too late to endea- 
yourto undo as much of that mischief as can still be undone; and, 
very specially, to relieve those entrusted with the education of clergy- 
men and gentlemen from the appearance of conniving at such a per- 
nicious system ; certainly not too late, to endeavour to save the church 
from the mischief that must follow from a want of public confidence, 
in the morality of the principles taught and imbibed in one of her uni- 
versities. 

It is self-evident, that no man would or could be trusted, who should 
avow this non-natural system in his dealings and transactions with his 
fellow-men. Society would fall to pieces of itself, and crumble to 
atoms, if such principles should ever come to be generally acted on, or 
even advocated ; for, in truth, the bare advocacy of such a principle 
must undermine the mutual confidence without which society can- 
not hold together. Bonds and promissory notes are signed in a natural 
sense, or else in no sense at all. He who should set them at nought, 
on the ground that he had signed them in a non-natural sense, would 
be thought to labour under something more serious than mental 
obliquity and confusion. ‘This is the common sense of mankind ; 
consequently, if the principle of non-natural subscription (no matter 
what be the point or the extent of its application) were to be connived 
at by the university, people would inevitably begin to doubt the 
wisdom or safety of confiding their children to its charge. For, what 
can compensate for the loss of honourable and straightforward prin- 
ciple? And how can any man acquire the habit of trifling with truth 
and integrity, in matters of religion and in the most sacred engagements, 
and retain delicacy of moral feeling and quickness of moral perception 
in other matters ? It is simply impossible. High time it is, therefore, 
and, in one sense, it never can be too late, for the university to 
repudiate such a system of interpretation altogether, and by so doing, 
replace itself finally in that public confidence, which it can never lose 
without infinite mischief to the church and the nation. ‘This is not 
said as if one had any doubt of the heads of the university being 
thoroughly desirous and determined to do so, but merely to express 
the necessity of their doing it at once, and, as far as in them lies, setting 
the question of subscription at rest for ever. 

There is no argument advanced in favour of this theory of non- 
natural subscription, which will not equally serve the purpose of 
defending an Arian subscription. In fact, this is, in a great measure, 
a revival of the arguments for Arian subscription in a Romish dress. 
lhe same answers will suffice for either.* And, notwithstanding Mr. 
Vakeley’s flimsy and discreditable attempt to make out an historical 
argument, it is as certain that the Articles do condemn the peculiar 
doctrines of Rome, as that they condemn the heresy of the Arians. 
To attempt to prove that the Articles were contrived for the purpose 
of comprehending Romanists, and enabling them to subscribe them, is 
such an outrageous insult to common sense, as makes it only an exercise 
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of charity .to question the sanity of any one who could gravely pro. 
pound such an absurdity. But, in fact, the intention with which the 
Articles were drawn up is a point one has no business to inquire, as 
far as subscription is concerned, ‘The business of the subscribing party 
is with the plain, natural, and grammatical meaning of the words, and 
with nothing else. By this the errors of Rome are condemned. Any 
attempt to make this fact appear doubtful, can have no other effect 
among honest men, than to cast a doubt on either the understand. 
ing or the candour of the person who ventures to make it. Mr. 
Ward, indeed, must concede this anti-Roman character and spirit of 
the Articles, else why resort to a non-natural method of subscription ? 
But, the truth is, to subscribe any formulary or engagement in a non- 
natural sense, is to subscribe i in no sense whatever. It is altogether 
and wholly to evade its meaning and obligation. And if such a mode 
of avoiding the consequences of subscription be tolerated, it must 
inevitably destroy all confidence between man and man, and render 
all subscriptions, and engagements of every sort, nugatory, and mere 
waste paper. If, indeed, the words of the formulary be ambiguous—if 
they are capable of more than one meaning, and it is impossible 
from the words of the formulary itself to determine absolutely which 
of these meanings the words in question should bear—then, by all 
means, let the subscriber have the benefit of the doubt: Jet him be 
at liberty to subseribe, in the sense which he believes to be the natural 
aud gratmmatical sense of the words. In like manuer the primd fucie 
sense of the formulary, or of any word in it, may look one way, and 
yet this may not be the natural sense, much less is it necessarily the 
natural sense. ‘The primd facie sense, on the contrary, may be the 
non-natural sense, and if so, it is not the meaning or sense of the 
words at all, And in such a case, the subscribing party is not left at 
liberty to choose between the primd facie sense and the natural sense ; 
he is bound, on the contrary, to discard the primd facie sense altogether. 
Thus, for example, to a person unacquainted with the theological use 
of the term, the word “ preventing,” in the tenth Article, might seem to 
signify hindering ; and to such a person this may be considered its 
prima facie sense ; but it is not the natural sense of the word in that 
place, and, therefore, in such a sense the word could not be taken by 
the subseribing party. Again, on the other hand, the word « Hell,” 
in the third Article, is fairly capable of two senses—either it may, in 
its primd facie sense, signify the place of the punishment of the wicked 
—or else, taking it in the sense which some suppose the word to 
signify in the passage of Scripture oa which the Article is founded, it 
may signify the abode of the spirits of the righteous afier death. The 
word may fairly bear either of these meanings in the Article, because 
either of these meanings may be the natural sense of the word there ; 
and, consequently, the subscribing party may take it in whichever of 
these meanings appears to him to be the true one, Possibly he may be 
at liberty to understand it to include them both, But, if any one should 
deny that “ J/ell? in the Article means a place of any sort, or that 
‘event down” signifies change of place, or that “ went down into Hell” 
nieans anything more than being buried, he would plainly deny and 
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contradict the natural sense of the Article itself; and to subscribe it in 
any of these non-natural senses, is plainly to subscribe that Articie in 
no sense of any sort or kind. It would do quite as well for a subserip- 
tion to the second or fourth Article as to the third. It may, doubtless, 
be very interesting and instructive to elucidate the meaning of the 
words of this third Article—for example, by a reference to the history 
of the Apollinarians, and so an appeal may be made to the meaning 
and intention of the compilers. But, as far as subscription ts concerned, 
such an inquiry or appeal must be wholly irrelevant, and, indeed, 
improper. ‘I'o the subscribing party, the meaning of the words and — 
the obligation of his subscription would remain the same, if it could be 
proved that the compilers were Apollinarians, and had some non- 
natural way of understanding the Article themselves, so as to bend it 
into compliance with their heresy. ‘The subscribing party has nothing 
to do with this. He cannot travel beyond the formulary itself in 
order to evade the force of the natural sense of the words. To 
subscribe it in any other sense, is, in effect, not to subscribe it at all; 
and calling such evasive and dishonest subscription—subscribing the 
words in a non-natural sense—is really only an acknowledgment 
that there is a departure from fair dealing in the transaction. 
And such a mode of subscription is a breach of faith, and a very 
serious One indeed; nor is it easy to comprehend how any one 
can hesitate to say so who disapproves of non-natural subscription, 
und feels it his duty to record his disapproval in any public way, 

It may be painful to use a term which sounds harsh, and people may 
be unwilling to use a term to describe material guilt, which seems to 
imply almost necessarily formal guilt also, But he who professes to have 
subscribed any document in a non-natural sense is unquestionably 
guilty of a material breach of faith, and, by all the rules of human 
jurisprudence, he must be considered guilty of a formal breach of faith 
also, unless he is able to clear himself of the charge. And, as the 
material breach of faith consists in evading the natural meaning of sub- 
scription, it is no disproof of the charge of a formal breach of faith to 
allege the sophistical process of self-deception by which the guilty 
person has reconciled the act to his own conscience, or even the con- 
fusion of intellect and dulness of moral perception which may go to 
extenuate his guilt at another tribunal. ‘The peace and the exist- 
ence of society demand that material guilt should be deemed formal 
guilt, until it has been proved to be not so—in many cases it must be 
punished even where it has. ‘The man who stops one on the highway 
3 a robber, even if it could be proved that he believes in a community 
of goods, and has taken to the road under the full persuasion that it is 
a lawful calling. 

Plainly, he who receives subscription, as a security and condition, 
can take no cognizance of the private opinions and mental reservations 
of the subseriber. All he knows, or has any business to know, is his 
ostensible character—namely, that he is ostensibly and by profession, 
or even tacitly, such a character as is capable of being admitted to 
subscribe, and of enjoying the benefits to which subscription entitles 
him, For any man afterwards to declare that he has subseribed the 
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formulary and engagement in a sense incompatible with such a cha- 
racter is a of faith, and would be so if it could be proved that 
at the time of subscription he had no ren at all. For example: 
uo man can enjoy the advantages resulting from subscription to the 
Articles, except a believer in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The 
natural sense of the Articles he subscribes is the security he gives the 
church and the university of his soundness in the faith. And if, at the 
time he offered to subscribe, he was known to have been an impugner 
of that doctrine, he would not be competent to subscribe, except his sub- 
scription was given as security for his having formally renounced this 
heresy. Now, let any one suppose a man who had subscribed, by and 
by to avow himself a champion of Socinianism ; and to defend himself 
by saying, that he had subscribed in a non-natural sense—will any man 
living pretend that this man is not guilty of a breach of faith? And 
what would be thought or said of an advocate of such conduct, who 
should say—* It is not fair to call this a breach of faith, because that 
implies an imputation on a man’s morai character ;” or, “We do not see 
any proof of breach of faith here, though he is avowing that he sub- 
scribed the Articles in a non-natural sense—for, though he is now a 
Socinian—yet when he subscribed he was an Arian or a Deist.” 
Surely, the answer, and the only answer, to such incredible sophistry 
is—As far asa breach of faith is concerned, it is no matter what he 
» Was when he subscribed. It would be no matter, even if you couid 
prove, that he subscribed before he had even read the Articles, or had 
any idea of what they were about. His subscription itself, and neither 
his opinions nor want of opinions, was the security he gave to a Trini- 
tarian church—because the natural sense of the Articles is incompa- 
tible with any heresy which contradicts or explains away the doctrine 
of the Trinity. If he subscribed in any other than the natural sense, 
that does not prevent his advocacy of Socinianism being a breach of 
faith, and one of the grossest that can be imagined. And more than 
that: if he could demonstrate that every one who had anything to 
do with compiling the Articles, from 1552 to 1571, was a Socinian, his 
own breach of faith would remain the same. Because his subscription 
was not to the private or public opinions of the compiler—or the opi- 
nions of any man that ever lived—but to the natural, plain, and gram- 
matical sense of the Articles he subscribed. If unable to subscribe 
them in their natural sense (that is, their on/y sense, for any other is 
not their sense), he never should have subscribed at all. No man who 
had correct notions of truth and honesty ever would. But, having 
once subscribed, to turn round and explain them away, and then de- 
fend himself by saying that he had sohowthed in a non-natural sense, 
is not only to be guilty of a breach of faith, but to avow it. And the 
church must be in a very alarming state, indeed, when those who make 
such avowals can be tolerated in respectable society. 

There can be no doubt, that if the condemnation of Mr. Ward’s book 
~ had been framed so as to avoid charging him with breach of faith, the 
majority which condemned it would have been greatly increased. But 
what would have been gained to the church by such a condemnation ? 
The formal declaration which has now been made by the university 
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that to subscribe the Articles in a non-natural sense is a breach of faith, 
is just the only thing which makes the late roceedings important—or, 
indeed, defensible. For Mr, Ward’s rambling, incoherent ce a is 
so powerless, so gard lore | of serious attention, if only from his 
avowed ignorance of the practical working of the system he undertakes 
to recommend, that it is difficult to imagine anything which could 
have been less befitting the dignity of such a body as the Convocation 
of the university, than their assembling from ood of the kingdom 
merely for the purpose of condemning such a production, _ 

One is thankful to find from the names attached to Dr. Grant's 
amendment, that so many persons disapprove of Mr. Ward’s book, 
who had not voted with the majority that condemned it. But the 
character of Mr. Ward’s book is a matter of very secondary concern ; 
the principle of subscription he has dared to advocate and avow is the 

int of real moment. It is a breach of faith. It is most important to 
the church that the university has distinctly affirmed it to be so. It 
would have been most important, even if that declaration had been 
carried merely by a majority of one : because, nothing can follow from 
such a principle of subscription being tolerated and connived at, but 
universal distrust and suspicion, and the annihilation of those high and 
honourable feelings, without which it is impossible to maintain charity 
and peace among mankind. 

And the nature of the doctrines sought to be maintained under the 
shelter of a non-natural subscription is a question of but secondary 
concern also, No matter what party or school may presume to 
advocate such a mode of evading subscription, the attempt to cor- 
rupt the very fountains of truth and integrity in the church, should 
be met by the instant and indignant reprobation of every honest man 
in the community. And if the guides and guardians of youth were to 
make light of such a breach of faith, they must not be surprised at find- 
ing those who valued the moral rine of their children more than 
the acquirements and honours of a university, endeavour to provide 
them with instructors who had a deeper sense of the importance of 
integrity and truth. 
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Bishop of Lichfield, Trinity Church, Marylebone ase 
Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedra cde Feb. 16th, 





Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral... eve ave — 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral ese 200 oad _ 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral ove ove _- 
DEACONS 
Name. Deg. || College. | University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Allen, Alfred ..... soos | Beas Pembroke Camb. | Peterborough 
Belt, Robert Wallis | ».a- | Emmanuel Camb. Lichfield 


Beresford, John James | 3.4. | St. John’s Camb, Lichfield 
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ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Deg. College. University. Ordaining Bishop, 
Beresford, John G BA St. Peter's Camb. } Ripon, by |. d, from 
* eee . ; Abp. of York, 
Blatid, A. Cockshott | va. | St. John’s Camb. Ripon 
Boucher, John Sidney | 3.4. | St. John’s Camb. Lichfield 
Bramah, Joseph West | ua. | Merton , Oxford Peterborough 
Byers, Thomas ......... | BA. | Christ’s Camb, Peterborough _, 
Charri » N. G.... | Beas | Oriel Oxford Peterborough 
Chase, C. Frederick... | Bede Trinity Hall Camb. Peterborough 
Coleridge, John ...... | 3a. | St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
Crawley, Robert E.... | 3a. | Magdalen Hall | Oxford Panag 
Dixon, Joshua ......5.. | 8c. | St, Mary Hall Oxford pit are 
. | os ury, by |, d, 
Ebsworth, J. Joseph | Bae St. Edmund Hall, Oxford Be. ¢ of Wi cedasies 
Floyer, Ayscoghe...... B.A» | Wadham Oxford 
es : Rikon by 1. d. from 
Hamilton, Charles ... | x.a. | Trinity Dublin on Abp. of York 
Hill, Reginald Pynder | ... | Emmanuel Camb. } o Bp. Wore 
Light, John ....s.0.00+: B.A. | Trinity Dublin LOR 
Lloyd, E. John ...... B.A. | Christ's Camb. Ripon, by yer 
Lower, H. Martyn... | s.a. | St. Peter’s Camb. Lichfield 
Lyford, Charles ...... | Bea. | New Inn Hall | Oxford bey by sing 
Moorson, Joseph R. | BA. | University Oxford | » Os yA ag 
Norton, Robert ...... | mp. | St Bees’ me ive | Ripon 
Owen, Henry ......... | Beas Trinity | Dublin | Ripon 
Peel, Charles Steers... | 2.a. | Worcester | Oxford _ Liehfield 
Popham, William...... | B.A. | Oriel Oxford Salisbury 
Stirling, W. Fordon... | s.a. | Trinity Oxford Ripon 
Sutton, Thomas ...... | Bae | Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Thirkill, Thomas P... | 3.a. | Brasennose | Oxford Lincoln 
Vernon, Evelyn H....  s.¢.4. | University _ Oxford a p/ rr 
Walton, Joseph ......... B.A. Christ's Camb, Ripon 
Walton, James Hatton ... | St. Bees’ bau: “xine 71 
Watson, Henry.:....... | BA» | Worcester Oxford | Salisbury 
Wright, William ...... B.A. | Corpus Christi | Camb. “he , ita 
PRIESTS, 
Acklom, George ...... | se Downing | Camb. Peterborough 
Biddulph, Fras. John | p.a. | Emmanuel _ Camb. Salisbury 
mg athe, 2g | Bae | ag | Camb. Salisbury 
n, Percev - Bees’ , 
set 3 | we om Sahebur “by bd 
Calley, Chas, Benet... | Beas Worcester 0 Oxford } Bp. at Weotxéatél 
Campion, Jolin ...... eve | St. Bees’ | hee ee Ripon 
os W. Bacton ... | na. | Brasennose | Oxford Ripon 
Coleman, W. Hi ins M.A. | St. John’s Camb, Lincoln 
Dewville, David E...: | aa. | Christ's | Camb. Salisbury 
Ss Sab ose Foran ag 
gglestone, Philip ... vce | ees’ eee oe ipon 
Fenwicke, Gerard C. i MiAs | University Durham ea SOL 
Glyn, Charles Thomas irs | Trinity | Camb. Peterborough 
Grant, Joseph Brett.. | ».a. | Emmanuel Camb, Ripon 
Humpbreys,Salusbury | n.a. | Brasennose | Oxford Lincoln 
Jervois, Sampson ,..... | Ba. | Trinity ' Dublin Peterborough 
Kent, Anthony ........ | Ba. | Oriel Oxford Lincoln 
Kivloch, Alfred .......! aa, | St, Maury Hall | Oxford Lincoln 
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PRIESTS. 
| Name. | Deg. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
iby, He ‘Te M. ws. | ta. | St. John’s Camb, {Salsbury rat d- 
Kisby, » Be + tees . . Abp. o Cah ry 
Levett, John .......066. | 8A. | Catharine Hall | Camb, Peterborough | 
Marshall, W. John.... | pa. | Queens’ Camb. Peterborough 
Newington, Philip.... | n.a. | Worcester Oxford Lincoln 
Norman, Manners O. | p.a. | Corpus Christi | Camb, Peterborough 
Oddie, Geo, Augustus | 3.4. | University Oxford Salisbury 
Rawstorne, W. E...... | M.A. Christ's Oxford Peterborough 
Sanders, John ....006 | BA» | Catharine Hall | Camb, Ripon 
Sangster, Charles...... | B.A. | St. John’s Camb. Ripon 
Sheldon, Robert W... | s.a. | Trinity Oxford Lincoln 
Simpson, Jams .+,.... | BAe | Exeter Oxford Salisbury 
Sloann, Samuel Kirke | 3.a. | Christ’s Camb, Peterborough 
Stuart, John Fy ....00 | Ba. | Trinity Oxford Salisbury 
. Talman, W. .....ccceeee | pa. | King's Camb. Salisbury 
Thompson, Henry.... | 3.a. | Magdalen Hall | Oxford Salisbury 
, Wolfenden, Richard... | m.a. | Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Underwood, John G. | sua. | St. John’s Camb, Ripon 
Watson, Joseph ......+ | BA» | Caius | Camb. | Ripon 
: Wortham, Henry...... BA. | Jesus Camb. | Lineoln 
Younge, John P. Bayly, 3.a. | Christ’s | Camb. | Lincoln 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 

, The Bishop of London, at London, 
Sunday, May 18. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, at Lincoln, 
Sunday, May 18. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, for the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, at Wells, 
Sunday, May 18, 

The Bishop of Hereford, at Hereford, 
Sunday, May 18. 

The Bishop of Chichester, at Chiches- 
ter, Sunday, May 18. 


The Bishop of Exeter, at Exeter, | 


Sunday, May 18, 
The Bishop of Lichfield, at Lichfield, 
Sunday, May 18. 





CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury will 
hold a Confirmation in the parish of St. 
Marylebone, on Thursday, March 20, 
for the young people residing in the city 
and suburban parishes under the Arch- 
bishop's peculiar jurisdiction. 


_ The Lord Bishop of Hereford will, : 
immediately after his Ordination in May, | 


hold Confirmations throughout his Dio- 
cese, and also his Visitations, of which 
due notice will be given. 





PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Allen, Rev. A. of Pemb. Coll., Camb., 
to the C. of Ufford and Bainton. 





| Blackburn, to the Incumbency of 





Alston, Rev. Ch. Wm. H.,, to the V. of 
Wembdon, Somerset. 

Bainbridge, Rev. Geo., to the C, of Bre- 
don, Worcestersh. 

Baker, Rev. John. Thos. Wright, of Clare 
Ifall, Camb., to be Assist. C, of Botley, 
Ilants. 

Balley, Rev. II. G., C. of Drighlington, 
Yorksh., to the R. of North Leverton, 
Notts. 

Barnard, Rev. Mordaunt, to the R. of 
Little Bardfield, Essex. 

Beaumont, Rev. Jas, Akroyd, Incumbent 
of St. Mary’s, Quarry-hill, Leeds, to 
the Incumbency of St. Paul’s, Leeds. 

Belt, Rev. Robt. Wallis, of Emmap, 
Coll., Camb., to the C, of Hope, 
Derbyshire. 

Beilby, Rev. Jonathan, C, of St, Peter's, 


Langho ; pat., the V. of Blackburn, 
Beresford, Rev. John Jas., to the C. of 
| of Tickenhall, Derbyshire. 
| Bland, Rev. A. C., to the Curacy of the 
Northern District of Keighley. 
| Bolton, Rev. Edwd. Dykes, to the R, of 
Hollesley, Suffolk. 
| Bower, Rev. R. S., to the R. of St. Mary 
| Magdalen, Old Fish-street, w. St. 

Gregory by St. Paul, London. 
| Brereton, Rev. Randle Barwick, to the 
lt. of Stiffkey, with Morston annexed, 
Norfolk. 
Bradney, Rev. John Hopkins, to be 
Chaplain to the High Sheriff of Wilts, 
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Brooks, Rev. Jonathan, senior R. of 









Liverpool, to be rir ane by Sabeome a 


Dawson, Esq., High 
Brown, Rar Saket. P. C, of Ch. Ch., 


-hill, nr. Calne, to the V. of 
Wesbary, Wilts 
Brown, Rev. H., to the V. of Boreham, 


Bruce, Rey, David, C. of Eglingham, to 

the P. C, of Ferry-hill, Durham. 

nt, Rev. Geo., to the P. C. of 
heerness, Kent. 

Bryan, Rev. J. W., to the . St. 

] Horsehouse, i in Co 

Campbell, Rev. Duncan,C., of Newbold- 
on-Avon, to the V. of Berrow, Wor- 
cestersh.; pat., the D. an C, of Wor- 
cester. 

Chapman, Rev, Chas., to the C. of St. 
Giles’s, Norwich. 

Chapman, Rev. Jas., R. of Dunton, 
pry cme to the newly created Bishopric 
of Ceylon 

Chase, Rev. Cc. F., of Trin. Hall, Camb., 
to the C. of Sapcote, 

Church, Rev, W. M. H., to the V. of 
Geddington, Northamptonshire. 

Clarke, Rev. Joseph B. B., R. of West 
Barborough, Somerset, to the Preben- 
dal Stat! of East Harptree, founded in 
the Cathedral Church of Wells. 

— Rev, Jas. B., of Parkham, to the 

of Broadworthy, Devon, vacant by 
the d. of the Rev. Mr. Law; pat., 
Sir R. Peel. 

Cole, Rev. Augustus W., late C. of 
Ventnor, to the C. of Gatcombe, Isle 
of Wight. 

Coleridge, Rev. J., to the C. of Glinton. 

Corbett, Rev. Jas. Wortley, of Merton 
Coll., to the R. of Wigginton, near 
York, 

Cork, Rev. J. D., to be Minister of the 
New Church of St. Michael, Stoke, 
Devonport. 

Crawley, Rev. R. E., to the C. of West- 


bury. 

Cursham, Rev. Curzon, to the P. C. of 
Hartweil, Northampton. 

Dallas, Rev. John, to the C, of Benhall, 
Suffolk. 


Davenport, Rev. Arthur, to the C, of St. | 


Matthew's, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Day, Rev. John, to the C. of Spexhall, 
Suffolk. 

Dent, Rev. Thos., to the P. C. of Grin- 
dieton, Yorks. 

Dixon, Rev. J., to the C. of Fewstone. 
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Dobson, Rev. snc Ge Gn Protea 
to be Princi prin 
College, Cheltenham. 

Dudgeon, Rev. Michael F., to be Do. 

mestic Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. Baron 


Benad, Rev. Geo., C. of St. Maryle- 
bone, ‘to the Incumbeney of the Parish 
| Chapel ee ee cet pat. 


Fenn, Rev. Rae Vincent, to the C, of 
St. Clement’s, Ipswich, Suffolk, 

Francken, Rev, C Wnm., to the C, of 
St. Helen’s, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Frener, Rev. Edw, to the C. of Wor- 
lingworth with Southolt, Suffolk. 

Gabriel, Rev. John Bath, C. of Trinity 
Ch., Tewkesbury, to the V. of Chep- 
stow, Monmouthshire. 

Gibson, Rev. Alfred Augustus, to be 
Minister of the Chapel of St Luke, at 
Potsbury, Crediton. 

Goodchild, Rev. Wm. Geo., to the V. 
of East Tilbury, Essex ; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Grant, Rev. John, Chaplain of St 
Stephen’s, Dublin, to Living of 

Killyshee, nr. Nass. 

Hall, Rev. H., Fell. of Magdalen Coll., 
and Chaplain to Lord Monson, to the 

ilgay, Downham Market, 
Norfolk. 


Hawksley, Rev. John, late C. of St. 
Matthew’s, Brixton, to the C. of the 
Chapel-of- Ease, Boston, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Hayne, Rev. John, to the R. of Radding- 
ton, Somerset. 

Heberden, Rev. W., V. of Broadembury, 
to be Chaplain to the High Sheriff of 
Devon. 

Heslop, Rev. Andrew, of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., to the C. of Trinity Church, 
Preston. 

Hodson, Rev. D. 8., B.A. of 
Christi Coll., Camb. .» to the Head 
Mastership of "Bolton Grammar School, 
Lancashire. 

Holmes, Rev. Wm. Groome, to the R. 
of Beer-Crocombe, Somersetshire. 

Howarth, Rev. H., R. of Mi ll, 
Bedfordshire, to the R, of St. "s, 
Hanover-square. 


| Huddlestone, Rev. Geo. Jas., to the R. 


of Turinworth, nr, Andover. 

Ingram, Rev. Arthur Wi 
Clifton-on-Teme, to the 
vington, 


on, V. of 
of Har- 
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Rey. John Mounteney, to the , 
steer Wilby with Hingham, orfolk. | 
Johnstone, Rev. Wm, HL, of St. John’s | 

Coll., Camb., to be Chaplain of the 
E.. 1. C.’s Military Seminary, Addis- 
combe. 

Jones, Rev. Thos., to the V. of Sporle 
with Little Palgrave annexed, Norfolk ; 

ts., Fells. of Eton Coll. 
ilvert, Rev. Rob., R. of Hardenhuish, 
Wilts, to the Chaplaincy of the Chip- 
penham Union. 
, Rev. J., to the C. of Coley, 

Lewis, Rev. Gilbert Frankland, R. of 
Monnington, to a Non-residentiary 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of 
H 


y ereford, 
. Lowe, Rev. John, to the V. of Abbott's 
Bromley, Staffordshire. 

Lower, Rev. Hy. Martyn, of St. Peter’s 

t Coll., Camb., to the C, of St. Paul’s, 
Wolverhampton. 

f Lowthian, Rev. John, C. of Prestwich, 

: Lancashire, to the Incumbency of 
Wharton, Cheshire. 

q Loxham, Rev. Rich., of Univy, Coll., 

Durham, to the C. of Formby, Lan- 


ar ear 
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cashire. 
Luscombe, Rev. A. P., of St. John’s 

Coll., Camb., to the C. of Christ 

Church, Macclesfield. 

er Rev, Hy. Joseph, R. of Eagles- 

clifle, to an Honorary Canonry of 

Durham Cathedral. 

' Marshall, Rev. Fredk. A. S., of Caius 
Coll., Camb., to the C, of Peter- 
borough. 

Marshall, Rev. Wm. Edmund, some 

. time C, at Latchford, Warrington, to 

the C, of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

Maul, Rev, Rich, Compton, to the C. of 
Somerleyton, Suffolk. 

Maxwell, Rev, Ed., C. of Christ Church, 
Leeds, to the Ministry of the district 
of John’s, Barnsley. 

Mayor, Rev. Charles, to the C, of South 

ve, Suffolk. 

Maynard, Rev. John, C. of Dursley, 
Gloucestershire, to the R. of Sud- 
qcurne-cus-Capelia-de-Orford, Suf- 


M'Dougall, Rev. F. T., to the C, of Fra- 
mingham Pigot, Norfolk. 

Meade, Rev, Richd. John, to the V, of 
Castle Cary, Somerset. 

Mee, Rev, Wm. Chapman, of Christ's 
Coll., to the V. of Hayton, Notts, 

M‘Neill, Rev. Robt., of Trin. Coll., 
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Camb., to the V. of Shillington, Bed- 

fordshire. 

Monillin, Rev, Danl. Alfred, to the C. 
of St. Stephen, Norwich. 

Nunns, Rev. Thos., formerly Minister of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Birming- 
ham, to the Incumbency of Trinity 
Church, Leeds. 

Owen, Rey. Fras., late Missny. in South 
Africa, to be Incumbent of St, Thomas’s 
Church, Crookes Moor, nr. Sheffield. - 

Owen, Rev. H., to the C. of Otley. 

Pantin, Rev. T., to the Ushership of the 
Free Grammar School, Abingdon. 

Parkinson, Rev. John Allen, to the C, of 
Foulsham, Norfolk. 

Parsons, Rev. Francis Crane, to the R. 
of Goathurst, Somerset. 

Phillpotts, Rev. Wm. John, to the Arch- 
deaconry of Cornwall—not West Corn- 
wall, as stated in our last Number. 

Poley, Rev. Wm. Weller, to the C, of 
Attleburgh, Norfolk. 

Popham, Rev. W., to the C, of Hey- 
wood in Westbury. 

Pratt, Rev. Jas. Mantle, to the Incum- 
bency of St, Paul’s, Derby. 

Prothero, Rev. G., to the V. of Clifton 
on Teme, vacant by the cession of the 
Rev. A. W, Ingram. 

Pulley, Rev. Antony, to the R, of 
Whipsnade, Beds; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

| Rackham, Rev. Mathew J., to the C 

Oulton, Norfolk. 

Ralph, Rev. Jas., late Chaplain to the 
Model Prison, Pentonville, and V. of 
Adlingfieet, Yorkshire, to the R. of St. 
John, Horsleydown, Southwark ; pat., 
Lord Chancellor. 

Rawstorne, Rev. Wm, Edwd,, to the 
V. of Gaulby, Leicestershire. 

Renaud, Rev. Wm., to the C, of St. 
Thomas’, Salisbury. 

Rhind, Rev. Alex.,to the P. C, of 
Bothamstall, Notts. 

Rickards, Rev. S., R. of Stowlangloft, 
to be Chaplain to the High Sheriff of 
Suffolk. 

Robertson, Rev. John, of Univ. Coll., 
Durham, to the C. of Gateshead Fell, 
Durham. 

Sarjeant, Rev. Robt., R. of St. Swithin’s, 
Bristol, to hold therewith the R, of 
Spetchley; by dispensation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Savage, Rev. Robt. Chapman, to the V, 
of Nuneaton, Warwickshire, 
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Scholefield, Rev. R. B., to the C. of Gt. 
Saxham, Snffolk. 

Seaton, Rev. Wm., to the Ministry of 
the new church at Templegate, Bristol. 

Sharwood, Rev. J. Hodges, C. of Row- 
ley Regis, to the V, of Walsall, void 
by the resignation of Rey. G. Fisk. 

Sheepshanks, Rev, Thos., to the Incum- 

of Arkendale, Yorkshire. 

Shelton, Rev. Grantley John 7 
to the C. of St, Martin at Oak, Nor- 
wich, 

Shepheard, Rev, Sam]. Marsh, to the C. 
of Calthorpe, Norfolk. 

Shooter, Rev. Joseph, jun. M.A., to the 
P.C, of Glasson, Lancaster. 

Sibree, Rev. P., to be Chaplain of the 
Birmingham General Cemetery. 

Skipper, Rev. John Benson, to the V, of 
Marden, Wilts. 

Spencer, Rev. Hy., to the C. of Deop- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Steel, Rev. Francis Chambre, formerly 
Scholar of Jesus Coll., Oxf., to the R. 
of Lianvetherine, Monmouthshire ; 
pat., the Earl of Abergavenny. \ 

Stirling, Rev. W. F., to the C, of Brad- 
ford. 

Stovin, Rev. Jas., to the V. of Becking- 
ban., Notts. 

Stracey, Rev. Wm. James, to the C, of 
Skeyton, Norfolk. 

Sutcliffe, Rev. Wm., Incumbent of All 
Saints’, Blackburn, to the Incumbency 
of Newton, nr, Kirkham, 

Sutton, Rev. T. S., to the C, of Thorn- 
ton ia Bradford, 

Symonds, Rev.Wm, Saml., of Ch, Coll., 
Camb., to the R. of Pendock, Wor- 
cestershire. 

Symonds, Rev. G, E., of Lincoln Coll., 
Oxf., to the C. of St. John, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Taylor, Rev. Hy. John, to the C, of 
Dulverton, Somerset. 

‘Taynton, Rev, Wm., to the P. and aug- 
mented C. of Barton St. David, So- 
merset. 

Thomas, Rev. John Harrise, of Trin. 
Coll., Camb., to the C. of St. James’s 
district church, Muswell-bill, Middle- 


sex. 
Thompson, Rev. Thos, Wm., to the C. 
of New Buackenham, Norfolk. 





Townsend, Rev. Thos, to the V. of 


Aston Blank, Gloucestershire, vacant 


by the d. of the Rev. Wadham Hunt- | 


ley; pat., the Lord Chanceilor. 





Cheshire. 
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Turner, Rev. Michael, to the C, of Co. 
ton, Suffolk. 19 
Tyler, Rev, Geo. Dacre Alex., to the (, 

of Bathampton, Somerset. 

Vemgiens Rev, E. T., to the V. of &, 

artin’s, Leicester, 

Walton, Rev. J., to the C. of Thorner, 

Walton, Rev. J. H., to the C. of Clegk. 
heaton, 

bi re Rey. H. W., to the C, of Corfe 

tle. 

Webster, Rev. Alex. Rhind, to the P. 0, 
of Bothamsall, Notts ; pat., the Duke 
of Newcastle. 

Wells, Rev. Fortescue, to be Chaplain of 
her Majesty's ship “ Albion,” 

Wilson, Rev. Thos., to the Assist, .Mi. 
nistership of St. Peter of Mancrofi, in 
Norwich. 

Wilkin, Rev. J. C., to the R. of Barton, 
near Penrith. 

Wright, Rev. Hy. Press, C. of Guiseley, 
Yorkshire, to the Living of St. Mary, 
Leeds, 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED: 


Abdy, Rev. John Channing, R. of St 
John’s, Southwark, 

Annesley, Rev. Arthur, R. of Clifford, 
Gloucestershire, and Cottonian, Here- 
ditary Trustee of the British Museum. 

Bowen, Rev. Wm., V. of Ewyns-Harold, 
Herefordshire, and of Hay, Breck- 
nockshire. 

— Ven, Dr., Archdeacon of Clon- 

ert, 

Chapman, Rev. R. H., R. of Kirby 
Wisk, Yorkshire, and Incumbent of 

_ the parish chapel, St. Marylebone. 

Cotton, Rev. Joseph Aldrich, V. of Elles 

mere, 


| Crebbin, Rev. Jas., C. of Gt. Clacton, 


Essex. 
Fox, Rev. Wm., of Girsby House, Lin- 
colnshire, and of Statham Lodge, 


Gell, Rev. John, Chaplain of St. John’s 
K. K., German, Isle of Man. 

Gibson, Rev. Thos., V. of Barton. 

Grisdale, Rev. Philip, R. of South Res- 
ton, near Warwick, 

Hener, Rev. John, R. of Tunworth, near 
Basingstoke. 

Hepworth, Rev. Robt., V. of Gamlin- 
gay, Cambridgeshire. 

Hulme, Rev. Geo., sen., Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Reading, Berks. 
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tathbridge, Rev. C. H., P.C. of St. 
Sennen yi of Chi 

Lier, Rev. Paul, R. of Charlton Mus- 

ve. 

hee Rev. Robt., R. of Bingham, Notts. 

Martin, Rev. Hy., R. of Aughrim. 

M Rev. '[., V. of Stannington, 

orthamberland. 

Nairn, Rev. Fasham, V. of Walton-cum- 
Felixtow and R. of Little Bealings, 
Suffolk. 

Prait, Rev. Hy., Chaplain of the Hon. 
BR. 1.C. at Khnanpoord, at Nuseera- 
bad, and formerly C. of Wilsden, 
Middlesex. 

Ridley, Rev. Richd., at Green [lam- 
merton, Yorkshire. 





Rose, Rev. Chas., R. of Cublington, 
Bucks, and late Fell, and Tutor of 
Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 

Shaw, Rev. George C., of Fen Drayton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Tate, Rev. Wm,, Chaplain of the Con- 
vict Establishment, late Preceptor of 
the Royal Naval College, Ports. 
mouth, 

bi ry Rev. George, R. of Scole, Nor- 
olk. 

Walter, Rev. Jas., V. of Market Rasen, 
Lincolnshire, and Head Master of 
Brigg Grammar School. 

Winthrop, Rev. William. 

Ween Rev. Clement, of Sandbrook 

ark, 
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February 1. 


Iv a Congregation holden on Wed- 
nesday, the following degrees were con- 
ferred : 


Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. W. Dyke, 
Fellow of Jesus, 

Bachelor in Civil Law—G., A. Quicke, 
Fellow of New Coll. 

Masters of Arts—Morgan Morgan, 
Trinity, Grand Comp.; Rev. J. Cle- 
ments, Oriel, Grand Comp.; R. Richard- 
son, Brasennose, Grand Comp. ; Rev. J. 
W. Fletcher, Brasennose; Rev. J. J. 
Wilkinson, Queen's; Rev. D. Royce, 
Ch. Ch.; Rev. J. Harris, Pembroke ; 
Rev. Li. Bittleston, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. Cramer, Stu- 
dent of Ch, Ch.; C. Marson, Newton I, 
Spicer, H. W. Brown, P. M. Mac 
Douall,and C. W. Taylor, Ch, Ch.; W. 
Belgrave, Lincoln; P, Lockton, Magdalen 
Hall; J. Craster, St. John’s; W. Denton, 
Worcester. 

At a meeting of the Professors on 
Wednesday last, under the Statute De 
Discipliné Theologié, for electing Uni- 
versity Examiners in Theology, the Rev. 
Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity; and the Rev. 
Robert Hussey, B.D., Regius Professor 
of Eeclesiastical History, were re-elected 
to that office for the ensuing year. 


EEE 





| 
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‘ebruary 8. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the Rev. J. Williams, M.A., of 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, was admitted ad 
eundem, 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev, William 
Thompson, Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—J, 11, Wynne, 
Fellow of All Souls’. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Theophilus 
Toye, Queen’s, Grand Comp. ; Rev. H. 
Hanmer, New Inn Hall; Rev. J. Had- 
delsey Williams, St. Mary Hall; Con- 
stantine Estlin Prichard, Fellow of Balliol, 

Bachelor of Arts —J. Matthews, 
Exeter. 

In a Convocation holden in the after- 
noon of the same day, it was agreed, after 
a division of 39 to 17, that the sum of 
10,000/., Exchequer Bills, the property 
of the University, should be invested in 
permanent Stock, and the proceeds there- 
of be placed at the disposal of the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Curators of the 
University Galleries for the time being, 
to defray the annual stipend of 1002. 
already voted for the Keeper, together 
with the ordinary expenses of the ‘said 

Galleries, the accounts being submitted 
annually to the Delegates of Accounts. 

And at the same time, the University 




















































Seal was affixed toa Deed of Con 
to the Masters and Fellows of Pembroke 
College, of the original site of Beef Hall 
and two Gardens, ope more me 200 
ears by that ege, and now 
aquired f for the extension of the build- 
ings requisite for the Society ; the College 
undertaking to pay a permanent rent 
charge, instead of a small periodical fine. 


February 15. 
In a Convocation holden on Monday, 


the Rev. Frederick Wade, M.A., of 


of Trinity Coll., Dublin, was admitted 
ad eundem. 

At the same time, a Congregation was 
holden, when the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—The Rev. W. 
Rogers, Exeter; Rev. J. Acres, Lincoln, 

Bachelors of Arts—F. G. Bloomfield, 
Balliol; A. R. Myddleton Wilshere, 
Pembroke; G. C. Benn, Merton. 


Iu the same Congregation, Mr. Daman, 
of Oriel, was nominated to be a public 
examiner in Literis Humanioribus. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Proctors for the ensuing year by 
their respective societies :-— 

Sertor Proctor—Rev. T. Harris, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen. 

Junior Proctor —J. T. H. Peter, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton. 


February 22. 


At a meeting of the Graduates in the 
Faculty of Theology, holden in the Con- 
vocation House on Thursday last, at ten 
o'clock, the name of the Rev. R. L. 
Cotton, D.D., Provost of Worcester 
College, who had been nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor to the Office of Exa- 
miner under the provisions of the new 
statute De Disciplina Theologica, was 
submitted to the approbation of the 
Faculty, and unanimously approved. 

In a Convocation holden yesterday, the 
nomination of the Rev. Rowland Muck- 
leston, M.A., Fellow of Worcester Coll., 
the Rev. J. E. Bode, M.A., Swadent of 
Christ Church, J. Fraser, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel Coll., to the office of Examiners 
for the Hertford Scholarship for the pro- 
motion of Latin Literature, was unani- 
mously approved of. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. Thomas 
Desborough Andrews, M.A., Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, was elected and 
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admitted a Probationary Fellow of thy 
Society. 

On the 2ist instant, the following 
Gentlemen were elected Scholars of 
University College:—- Mr. T. Valpy 
French, and Mr. G. Herbert Curteis, of 
University, Scholars on the Open Fowp. 
dation, to the Bennet Scholarships; Mr, 
G. Elliot Ranken, from Eton, to the 
Open Scholarship ; Mr. J. Adams Cree, 
Commoner of University, to the York. 
shire Scholarship. 

a 


CAMBRIDGE. 
February 1st. 

There was an accidental omission in 
the list of degrees conferred on Wednes- 
day, the 22nd ult. The following ought 
to have been added to those we printed: 

Honorary Master of Aris—Hon. W, 
Cecil Spring- Rice, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—W . Baxter, incor- 
porated B.A. from Dublin; H. New- 
port, Pembroke. 

February 8. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :-- 

Masters of Arts—T. Peckston, Trin.; 
T. Brown Foulkes, Queen’s ; T. Trough- 
ton Leete, Caius. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law-—Rev. J. 
Mules, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—F . Bliss, W . Sloane 
Evans, H. Nicholls, and G. Head, Tri- 
nity; W. Gilder, St. John’s; J. Mayow 
Lukin, St. Peter’s ; E, T. Webb Probyn, 
Caius; S. W. King, St. Catharine's 
Hall; J. Furniss Ogle, Jesus. 

At the congregation on Wednesday 
last, the following graces passed the Se- 
nate :— 

1. To re-appoint the New Botanic 
Garden Syndicate of the 7th February 
last, to consider what steps should be 
taken respecting the ground which was 
purchased by the University for the pur- 
pose of changing the site of the Botanic 
Garden, and to report to the Senate be- 
fore the end of next term, 

2. The Trustees of the Botanic Gar- 
den, with the consent of the late Syndi- 
cate, having ascertained that the Governors 
of Addenbrooke's Hospital are willing to 
sell to the University the fee simple of a 
piece of land, twenty feet wide, and ex- 
tending the whole length of a field belong- 
ing to the Hospital, lying on the northern 
side of the new Botanic Garden, and ca- 
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ee it, on the fol- | 


wing terms :— 

(1) That the said ground be converted 
into.a road to be made and kept in repair 

the said Trustees, and that the Gover- 
nors of the Hospitals reserve for them- 
selves and tenants a right of way along 
the said road. 

(2) That the Trustees erect and keep 
in repair a gate at the northern extremity 
of the said road. 

(3) That the price of the said land be 
determined by two surveyors chosen by 
the two parties respectively, who, if they 
cannot agree, are to be empowered to call 
ina third to be named by: them before- 
hand. 
(4) That the Governors take upon 
themselves the construction and mainte- 
nance of a fence along the castern boun- 
dary of the intended road, receiving from 
the University such sum for the expense 
of making and maintaining the said fence 
as the two surveyors or their umpire shall 
name, and that the fence do for ever con- 
tinue the property of the Governors : 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to 
make an agreement with the Governors 
of Addenbrooke’s Hospital on the above 
terms. 

3. To appoint Mr, Elliot Smith the 
surveyor on the part of the University 
for the above purposes. 

February 15. 

We understand that her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Sophia of Gloucester 
has bequeathed to the Master and Fel- 
lows of Trinity College a portrait of the 
Duke of Gloucester, formerly Chancellor 
of this University, which will be hung in 
the noble hall of the college. 

Mr. Godson, M.A. [B.A. 1818], of 
Caius College, Q.C., has been appointed 
by the Lords of the Admiralty Counsel 
to the Admiralty. 

The Rev, De. Hawtiey, the head master 
at Eton, has just appointed as examiners 
for the Newcastle Scholarship for the 
present year, Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis, 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, the 
translator of * Miiller’s History of the 

Dorians,” and author of other litetary 
works; and the Rev. W. L. Sampson, 
of King’s College. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, 
LL.D. [LL.B. 1838], of Trinity Hall, 
has been appointed to preach the Sacra- 
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mental lectures, instituted by Thomas 
Hall, Esq., merchant, of Norwich, a.v. 
1715. 

February 22. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred >— 

Masters of Arts — W. Whitehead 
Blackwell, ‘Trinity; C. Braddy, St. 
John’s; R. Woosnam, Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts—G, Nesse Clark, 
Corpus Christi; W. J. Whiteway Bas- 
tard, Magdalene. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, - 
the 19th instant, the following graces 
passed the Senate :— 

To assign the annual stipend of 70/. 
to John Holesworth Morgan, who has 
been appointed Junior Assistant at the 
Observatory, in accordance with thegrace 
passed on the 18th of March, 1829. 

To allow the Vice-Chancellor of last 
year the sum of 871. 9s. 10}d. from the 
University chest, being the balance due 
to him upon the Botanic Garden account 
for the year ending Michaelmas, 1844, 

To allow Mr. Ferrand, of Trinity Col- 
lege, on account of illness, to defer the 
keeping of his Divinity Act until he 
shall have recovered his health. 

To exempt Thomas Rawshay Smyth 
Temple, of Trinity College, from the 
penalty attached to his not having matri- 
culated within the first three terms of his 
residence. 

On Wednesday last, Mr, Arthur 
Scratchley, B.A. [1845], of Queens’ 
College, was elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

—<__— 
DURHAM, 
‘ebruary 3. 

The following gentlemen were admit- 
ted to degrees in this University, in a 
Convocation holden on Thursday last :— 

Masters of Arts—The Rev. W. B. 
Hornby, B.A.; J. G. Edwards, B.A., 
ad eundem from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; J. C. Heath, M.A., ad eundem 
from Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. R. Davison, R. 
Taylor. 

The Convocation gave power to the 
Warden and Senate to oppose, on behalf 
of the University, the Sunderland, Dur- 
ham, and Auckland Railway Bill, and 
the Brandling Junction Railway Bill, 









































































































BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





MARRIAGES. 
Bandinel, Rev. Jas., c. of Belstead, Suffolk, to 
Julia, y. d. of the late Rev. T. Le Mesurier, 
r. of ton-le-Skerne. 


Barton, Rev. Gustavus, incumbent of St. 
James's, Congleton, Cheshire, to Frances 
Sarah, third d. of Sir Frans. Sacheverell 
Darwin, of Syndhope, Derbyshire. - — 

Bassett, Rev. ihe. Gt. Cheverel House, to 
Phillippa, only d. of the Rev. Thos. Cooke, 
late v. of W. » Wilts. 

Branckner, Rev. ~% incumbent of Padgate, 
Lancashire, to Ellen Reneira, only child of 
the late Rich. Langton, Esq. 

Burton, Rev. Hy., of Christ Church, to the 
Hon. Charlotte Belasyse Barrington, third 
d. of the late Viscount Barrington. 

Church, Rev. W, M. H., of Hampton, Middle- 

izabeth Wilson, d. of the late 
Robt. Stevenson, Esq. of Berwick. 

Clark, Rev. Thos. Jas., v. of Penrith, to Miss 
HH. Jopson, of Woodhouse, Buttermere. 

Darnell, Rev. Jas., of Belmont, Ramsgate, to 
a third d. of the late W. Jennings, 
Esq., of Bennett's End, Herts. 

Edwards, Rev. Thos. Lushi n, of Burgh- 
super-Baine, to Betsey, only d. of Thos, 
tiopkins, Esq., of Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Furbank, Rev. Thos., incumbent of nar e 
to Anne, y. d. of the late Timothy Horsfall, 

of Goit Stockley, Bingley. 

Jackson, Rev. John, v. of Dodderhill, to Mar- 

, second d. of the late Robt. Statter, 
sq. , Knowsley, Lancashire. 

Jephson, Rev. Wm., c. of St. John’s, West- 
minster, to Elizabeth Child, second d. of John 
Cuthbert Joyner, Esq., of Denmark-hill, 

Irvine, Rev. Walter, of Kildallen, co. Cavan, 
Ireland, to Fanny, d. of J. D. Lewis, Esq., 
Cornwall-terrace, Regent's-park. 

Knox, Rev. G., of Madras, chaplain to the 
Hon. E.L.C., to Frances Mary-Anne, eld. d. 
of Thos, F. Reynold, M.D., of Wallington, 
Surrey. 

Maxwell, Rev. Edward, minister of the Dis- 
trict of St. John, Barnsley, to Mary Hogg, 
eldest d. of the late A. J. Nicholson, M.D., 
of Dawson-street, Dublin. 

M‘Farquhar, Rev. Wm. Pitt, to Jean, eld. d. 
of the late David Gordon, — 

Pedlar, Rev. G. H. O., r. of Holy Trinity 
Church, Exeter, to Ann, only child and sole 


Style, Rev. Fred., of St. John’s Coll. to Louie 
ys rvee: n oto Latin 


heir of the late Wm. Shield, Esq., Admiral | 


of the White Squadron of her Majesty's | 
fleet. 


Perkins, Rev. Wm., chaplain of Twyford, 
Bucks, to Esther, d. of the late J. Loveridge, 


, of Buckingham. 
ant , Rev. Fred, r. of Beer Ferris, Devon, 
to Martha, d. of the late Rev. Iy. 


Hippesley, of Lambourn-place, Bucks. 
Sidney, Rev. Jas., of 
Susannah 


Toghill, only surviving child of the | 


late Mr. James Harding, of Brewton. 





_ Dayrell, Rev. Thos., at Marston 


ne, second d. of the late Mr, 

Turton, Newton. ’ 
Talmage, Rev. John Mayo, v. of Fifield and 
Idbury, Oxfordshire, to Louisa, eld. d. of the 
late Francis South, Esq., of St. David's-bill, 


Townsend, Rev. T. J. Milnes, ec. of North 
Scarle, Lincolnshire, to Sarah, eld. d. of W 
L. Domenichette, =— 

Tucker, Rev. W. G., R.N., to Sarah Ellen, 
only d. of Jas. Humphris, Esq., of Keyns. 
ham Cottage, Cheltenham. 

Walsh, Rev. Thos. Gibbons, of Feniscowles, 
Lancashire, to Anne Arnaud, second d, of 
— Dove, Esq., of Westbourne Grove, 


Whitley, Rev. J., incumbent of Wargrave, Lan. 
cashire, to Penelope, y. d. of the late W, 
Carlile, Esq., of Bolton-le-Moors. 

Woodruff, Rev. John, v. of Upchurch, Kent, 
to Frances, y. d. of the late Rev. Ed. Win. 
throp. 

Young, Rev. Jas., of Turton, to Elizabeth, 
second d. of the Rev. Wilson Rigg, incum- 
bent of Ellenbrook, Worsley. 


BIRTHS. 


Or Sons—The Lady of 
Baldwin, Rev. John, at Dalton, near Ulver 


stone. 

Bowlby, Rev. Ed., r. of Thurrock, Essex. (of 
twins.) 

Browne, Rev. R. W., Westbourne-street, Pad- 
dington. 

Buttemer, Rev, R. D., Wrecclesham, Surrey. 

Dixon, Rev. H. I., at ae V., Gloucestersh. 

Evans, Rev. Chas., at Blackwall, Derbyshire, 

Eyre, Rev. C. P., at Bury St. Edmunds. 

Fosbury, Rev. J. V., at Tours. 

Gregory, Rev. J. C., at Holt, Wilts. 

Hall, Rev. J. R., at Frodsham V. 

Haughton, Rev. Hy. P., Markfield R., Leices- 
tershire, 

Hooper, Rev. W. F. H., incumbent of With- 
ington. 

James, Rev. R. W., Burton Bradstock R. 

Johnstone, Rev. J., Baughurst R., Hants. 

Law, Rev. R. V., Alfred-street, Bath. 

Llewellyn, Rev. R. P., at Llangymoyd V., 
Glamorganshire. 

Mansfield, Rev. Joseph, at Bath. 

Ottley, Rev. L., at Acton, Suffolk. 

Pi » Rev. Edwd., at Sampford Peverell R. 

Sims, Rev. Wm. Fras., at Lee, Kent. 

Talbot, Hon. and Rev. A. C., R. of Church 
Eaton, Staffordshire. 


Or Davonrers—the Lady of 
Bertie, Hon. and Rev. F., at Albury R., Ox- 
fordshire. 
Borrer, Rev. C, H., at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


F 


| Carwithen, Rev. W. H., R. of Challacombe, 
Brewton, Somerset, to | Devon 


Collins, Rev. R., West-end, Hampstead. 
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Rev. T. P 
ina, Rev. E. H., ley le a he 
Jenour, Rev. aS of Pilton, = amp 
Le oon pee. C., of Kimmeridge, Dorset 
Lord, Dr , at Tooti *. 
Malan, Rev, S. C., at Ba 
Manusty, Rev. Jas., at bd 


Melville, Rev. Hy. at the East India College. 

serene Bows at Flixthorn V., wee 
ew, Rev. F, T., Chester-place, Regent’s-park. 

Stewart, Rev. E., Winchester. 

Walker, Rev. W. H., at Hickling R., Notts. 

Weldon, Rev. J. T., Master of Tonbridge 
School. 

White, Rev. Jas., at Bruton V., Somerset. ’ 

Woodhouse, Rev. Edwd., at Bognor. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Evenrs are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :— 


Rev. H. J. Bailey, a pocket communion 
service, and a silver salver, by his parish- 
ioners, on his resigning the incumbency 
of Driglington, Yorkshire, for the living 
of North Leverton, Notts. 

Rev. R. Bickersteth, B.A., a silver tea 
and coffee service, anda pocket communion 
service, with Howe’s and Leighton’s works 
in twelve volumes, also a copy of the Holy 
Bible, by the parishioners of St. Giles’s, 


Rev. J. Bower, vicar of Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall, a silver salver, value fifty 
i by his parishioners and neigh- 
The reverend gentleman has been 
viear of the parish for twenty-eight years. 

Rey. J. H. Bradney, M.A., Minixter of 
-_ gy fe ord, Wiltshire, a sil- 
ver salver, by his congregation. 

Rev. J. Cawood, M.A., Minister of St. 
Ann’s, Bewdley, a purse containing one 
hundred guineas, together with the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

On Friday, the 7th instant, was pre- 
sented to the Rev Ralph Clutton, B.D. 

B.A. 1826], Fellow of Emmanuel Col- 

| & silver coffee-pot and cream-ewer, 
bearing the following inscription :—“ Pre- 
sented to the Rev. Ral h Clutton, B.D., 
by the ee of Welwyn, in testi- 
mony of their affectionate ard, and in 
remembrance of his faithfal ministry 
among them for more than thirteen years. 
A.D, 1845.” 

Rev. D. Cooper, M.A., a silver tea- 
service by the parishioners of Westbury, 
Wilts, on his leaving the parish. 

Rev. H. Cripps, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Preston, Gloucestershire. | 
_ Rev. T. Green, B.A., Curate of All 
Saints’, Newcastle-on-Tyne, a gown, cas- 
sock, cap, and a pocket communion-ser- 
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vice, by some of his parishioners, on his 
leaving the curacy. 

Rev. R. H. Gretton, M.A., late Rector 
of Nantwich, Cheshire, a silver coffee- 
pot, tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer and 
stand, and a purse of fifty-two guineas, on 
his removal from that parish to the Con- 
fratership of Brown’s I capital Stamford. 

Rev. , Br Hart, late Curate of Lud- 
dington, near Crowle. 

Rev. J. J. Holmes, lain to the 
Devon and Exeter Female Penitentiary, 
a Polyglott Bible, by twelve young women 
who have experienced the benefit of that 
institution, and are now in respectable 
service. 

Rev. A. G. How, Curate of Bromley, 
Middlesex. 

We hear that the friends of the Rev. 
William Hunt, late Curate of Trinity 
Church, Hotwells, are raising a subserip- 
tion for that getenrs, to purchase him 
a living, agd the sum of 2,5002 has been 
already collected.— Bristol Journal. 

The Rev, John Jenkins, late Curate of 
Rothwell (but now of King’s Winford, 
Staffordshire), a handsome ket com- 
munion-service, together with the works 
of one of our best divines, in fifteen 
volumes, beautifully bound. 

A testimonial of affection and respect, 
consisting of a handsome present of books, 
has been presented by the inhabitants of 
Bredon to the Rev. Thomas Samuel Jones, 
B.A. [1839], formerly of St. John’s 
College, and lately curate of that parish. 

The parishioners of Wingham, Kent, 
have presented a handsome silver tea and 
coffee service to the Rev. Charles Levings- 

ton, M.A. [B.A. 1827], of St. John’s 
College, bearing the dllowing inscrip- 
tion :—“ Presented to C Levingston, 
M.A., Incumbent of Wingham, by.. his 
affectionate parishioners, as a mark of 
their grateful sense of his varied, earnest, 
2A 
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and valuable services, shown alike to all 
classes, amid many trying circumstances 
and much domestic affliction, as their 
neighbour, friend, and pastor, during 
seven years. 1844.” 

The Rev. John Maynard, on leaving 
the curacy of Dursley for the living of 
Sudbourne.cum-Capella-de-Orford, Suf- 
folk, had a handsomely bound edition of 
Strype’s Works presented to him by seve- 
ral members of his congregation. 

Rev. Nathaniel Morgan, jun., a hand- 
some silver waiter, by the parishioners 
of Barston, Warwickshire. 

Rev. Mr. Ovens, by the parishioners of 
Inver, in the diocese of Derry, an address 
and a handsome silver tea-service. 

Rev. M. Saunders, a time-piece, by 
members and friends of the Hall Green 
Sunday School, Haworth, Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. L. Sayer, a silver salver, by the 
parishioners of Silsoe, Beds, on his leaving 
the curacy of that parish. 

Rev. Richard Shutte, Perpetual Curate 
of St. James's, Taunton. 

Rev. J. S. Wilkins, formerly Curate of 
St. James’s Church, Taunton, a purse of 
gold, by the members of Christ’s Chapel, 
Maida-hill, Regent’s-park, on his removal 
to St. Paul's Church, Islington. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Tue Ven. Arcup. Bonney. — The 
churchwardens of the five parishes of the 
town of Bedford presented the following 
address to the venerable gentleman upon 
the occasion of his resigning the Arch- 
deaconry of Bedford, in consequence of 
his promotion tothe Archdeaconry of Lin- 
coln :— 

To the Ven. the Archd. Bonney, D.D., &c. 


Rev. Sir.—We, the Churchwardens of 
the five parishes in the town and arch- 
deaconry of Bedford, beg most respectfully 
to offer to you our cordial congratulations 
upon your promotion, and at the same 
time to present our acknowledgments for 
the courtesy and kindness which you have 
uniformly evinced to us in your official 
capacity. We gladly avail ourselves of 
this opportunity of recording our sense 
of the consideration you have invariably 
shewn in guarding the rate-payers against 
any uunecessary expense, while at the 
same time you have been most properly 
alive to the necessity of preserving the 
structure of the several churches in your 
archdeaconry in good and substantial re- 
pair. With every good wish that your 
life may be long spared in an enlarged 
sphere of usefulness, we beg to subscribe 
ourselves, Rev. Sir, your most obedient 
and faithful servants. 


To which the following answer was re. 
ceived :— 


To the Churchwardens of the five parish 
in the town of Bedford and Archdeaconry 
of Bedford. 

Gentlemen,— With feelings of the high. 
est gratification, I acknowledge the ad. 
dress, which your friendly sentiments 
have induced you to make to me, throu 
the favour of Dr. Mesham, and to “he 
you in return my cordial thanks, assuring 
you, at the same time, that your favourable 
opinion of the course I had the opporta- 
nity of pursuing among you, in my public 
capacity, is no inferior reward, and will 
be an encouragement for me to persevere 
in asunilar line of conduct in the more 
enlarged field upon which I am shortly to 
enter. 

With sentiments of great respect and 
esteem for you individually, and a prayer 
to the Giver of all good for the prosperity 
of the Archdeaconry to which I now bid 
farewell, I beg to remain, gentlemen,your 
most obedient and faithful servant, 

H. K. Bonyty. 

Dr. Tattam has been nominated by the 
Bishop of Ely to the Archdeaconry of 
Bedford, solely, as his lordship is under- 
stood to have said, “for his merits and 
learning.” 

BERKSHIRE. 

Wrypsor AnD Eton Cuvurcn UNtos. 
—A meeting of this society took place on 
Monday, January 27, at the Town Hall, 
Windsor, which was very numerously at- 
tended, for the purpose of receiving the 
treasurer's report, to arrange the distribu- 
tion of the funds between the parent so- 
cieties and local objects, and to apportion 
the respective amounts. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. W. Lovett, the Rural 
Dean and Vicar of Bray. The following 
clergymen were present, and took part ia 
the proceedings :—The Revs. H. Dupuis, 
J. S. Grover (Vice Provost of Eton), J. ©. 
Abraham, E. Coleridge, R. J. Gould, W. 
Butterfield, R. Oakes, S. Marshall, J. Gos- 
sett, Vicar of New Windsor, — Brown, 
T. Carter, W. Atkins, Stephen me 
W. Hawtrey, J. Skinner, W. Bentley, 3. 
Gleed, J. Page, W. Carter, H. Evans, &e. 
The Rev. R. J. Gould, the secretary, bav- 
ing reported that the balance in the hands 
of the treasurer, for the year 1844, was 
4331. Os. 1d., it was moved by the Rev. J.8 
Grover, and seconded by the Rev. E. Cole- 
ridge, that the sum of 430/. should & 
equally divided between the parent 8 
cieties and grants for local objects. It was 
then resolved that the following sums 
should be recommended to be presented 
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to the parent societies:—The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 65/.; the 
Carates’ Additional Aid Society, 50/.; the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 25/.; the Church Building Society, 
95.; the National Society, 25/.; and the 
Church Missionary Society, 25/. In con- 

nence of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety repudiating, to a certain extent, the 
Se i ienent of Church Union societies, 
a lengthened discussion took place on the 
subject of any portion of the funds of the 
Windsor and Eton Church Union being 
devoted to this institution. A division 
ultimately took place, and the grant was 
carried by a majority of thirteen to seven. 
The meeting then broke up. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE., 


Tae Rounp Cuurcn, CAMBRIDGE.— 
A parish meeting was held in the church 
of St. Sepulchre’s, on Thursday, Feb. 20, 
called by the churchwarden, on accouat 
of an intimation which he had received 
from the Archdeacon of Ely, through his 
official, Professor Scholefield. The meet- 
ing was very numerously attended ; the 
the Rev. J. E. Dalton, the curate, in the 
chair. 

The letter addressed to the church- 
warden was read to the meeting, which 
required, that after what had now taken 
place, the churchwarden should meet 
the official, and should state what was ne- 
cessary to be done to the church before 
it could be used for divine service, and also 
should proceed to make it ready for re- 
opening. 

The churchwarden stated that he had 
seen Professor Scholefield, as required. 
Some discussion followed. The church- 
warden, Mr. Litchfield, then stated that an 
appeal had been made against the late de- 
cision in the Court of Arches to the Privy 
Coune'l; and produced also a letter from 
Archdeacon Thorp to himself, which he 
felt authorized to read, and which he !aid 
before the meeting. This said, that as he 
(Mr. Litchfield) was aware, an appeal had 
been made against the decision of Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust to the Privy Coun- 
el; that Archdeacon Thorp hoped it 
would not be very long before the matter 
was finally settled, as it would be then 
2 by competent authority.” 

Phe chairman asked Mr. Litchfield ifhe 
bad signed the appeal, as he was the only 
person who could by law make an appeal. 
He answered that he had done so. 

‘ The Meeting, in consequence, after co- 
pies of the communications made had been 


wore parish minute-book, adjourned 
itself, 
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CHESHIRE, 

Cuester.—His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Chester, 
the Dean and Chapter, the Marquis of 
Westminster, the Earl of Stamford, Earl 
Grosvenor, the Bishop of London, Wil- 
braham Egerton, Esq., Lord Robert Gros- 
venor, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, and 
Lord Crewe, are among the subscribers of 
donations, from 20/. to 100/, each, towards 
repairing and enlarging Chester Ca- 
thedral, the cost of which is estimated 
at 50002. The Dean and Chapter of 
Chester has just given a second contribu- 
tion of 300/, in furtherance of that object. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

The Committee of the Exeter Diocesan 
Church Building Association have just 
made the following grants—50/ towards 
rebuilding and enlarging the parish charch 
of Woolfardisworthy, Devon; 200/. to- 
wards rebuilding and enlarging the parish 
church of Ilogan, Cornwall ; 110/. towards 
enlarging the parish church of Whimple, 
Devon. 

EXeTER.— MONUMENT AS A MEMORIAL 

to Hooker.—The committee have deter- 
mined to erect it in the centre of St. 
Mary’s-yard, the consent of the Dean and 
Chapter having been already obtained. 
This site seems peculiarly appropriate, 
inasmuch as there is every reason to believe 
that Hooker himself was born in the parish 
of St. Mary Major. In this space the 
monument will be seen to great advantage 
—it will, to use the words of a distin- 
guished contributor to the fund, “cut the 
clear sky”—and while it will be sufficiently 
distant to prevent its being crushed by the 
overpowering grandeur of the cathedral, 
the simplicity of St. Mary Major's Church 
will help materially to heighten its effeet. 
The memorial will be in the form of a 
monumental cross, fifty feet in height, 
with a figure of Hooker under a rich orna- 
mented canopy. Among the contributors 
are names of the Bishop of Exeter, the 
Bishop of Llandaff, Bishop Coleridge, the 
Bishop of St. David's, Sir W. W. Follett, 
the Dean of Exeter, the Hich-Sheriff of 
Devon, Rev. Dr. Bull, Rev. Chancellor 
Martin, Xe. 

DevonportT.—It is intended to erect a 
church at Newpassage, and we are glad to 
find that the sacred object has in its onset 
met with the most manificent liberality. 
Simultaneously with the proposal of the 
design, the worthy and respected steward 
of the manor offered a contribution of 507. 
besides handsomely granting a site for the 
edifice, and Captain Walkie, R.N., also 

generously promised a donation of 50/ 
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An application is about to be made to the 
Admiralty, who, it is expected, will make 
a liberal grant towards the extension of 
religious accommodation amongst our 
increasing population, which the opera- 
tions of the Royal service in that locali 
will considerably augment. The churc 
will be built in Charlotte-street, a site very 
appropriate, owing to its contiguity to the 
extensive works now in progress.— West 
of England Conservative. 

Diocest or New Brunswicxk.—The 
subscription, chiefly in the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, for a cathedral in 
New Brunswick,—which sum is to be 

laced in the hands of the Rev. Prebendary 

edley, Bishop Elect, for that or other 
Church purposes,— already amounts to 
nearly 10001, 
DURHAM. 

A requisition is now in course of signa- 
ture at Berwick, which it is intended to 
present to the vicar, to solicit his sanction 
to the erection of a second church. Pro- 
mises of contributions to the extent of 
1300/. have already been obtained. 


ESSEX, 

Tue SurPLice AND THE OFFERTORY. 
—While the question of the surplice and 
the offertory has been troubling other 
parts of the kingdom, and breaking out 
into open and fierce contention, Essex has 
been comparatively quiet. In Chelms- 
ford, as in various other parishes in the 
county, the chanzes were adopted in obe- 
dience to the suggestion of the bishop in 
his last charge to the clergy; but though 
we have reason to believe they were by 
no means approved by many of the con- 
gregation, such was the respect and good 
feeling entertained by the flock for their 
pastor, that no opposition was made to 
them—no public expression of dissent was 
offered, and matters have thas heen pro- 
ceeding for the last two years. The Rev. 
C, A. St. John Mildmay, the rector, how- 
ever, it seems, at last became aware that 
the alterations were by no means fully 
acquiesced in by the parishioners, and he 
at once resolved to meet them in that 
spirit of peace and good-will which had 
dictated their forbearance. Accordingly, 
on Sunday last, the rev. gentleman volun- 
tarily discarded the surplice, and preached 
in the gown, and also omitted the prayer 
for the church militant—a conciliatory 
example which, set in such a quarter, will 
doubtless be followed in many other 
parishes, and thus effectually prevent any 
dissatisfaction that may have existed from 
ripening into those disputes which every 
churchman, and even those engaged in 
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them, must have deeply deplored. The 
rev. gentleman, in returning to the gown, 
on Sunday, directed the attention of the 
ion to the subject in his dis. 
course, which he took from He 
xii. 14, “ Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall gee 
the Lord.”—-Essexr Herald. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

ConsEecRATION OF St. ANDREW’ 
Cuurcu, aT Bristot.—On Friday, Jan, 
31, the Lord Bishop of Bristol and Glou- 
cester consecrated the church recen 
erected at Montpelier, and dedicated to 
St. Andrew, to which a district, taken out 
of the parish of St. Paul, Bristol, and 
the parish of Horfield, has been as- 
signed by the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
The church is cruciform, in the style of 
architecture that prevailed at the end of 
the thirteenth century. It is rather plain, 
built of native stone, with freestone quoins, 
dressings, &c. A tower is placed at the 
centre of the west front. It was originally 
intended to have carried a lofty spire, 
which, with the tower would have Sues 
140 feet in height; but this important 
feature has, for lack of funds, been post- 
poned.—Bristol Journal. 

The clergy of the deanery of Gloucester 
last week resolved that the synodical 
meeting of the clergy in each deanery, 
recommended by his lordship, will be 
highly conducive to the welfare of the 
church, the clergy, and the people com- 
mitted to their charge, and that imme- 
diate arrangements be made for holding 
such decanal synods in the deanery of 
Gloucester. 

KENT. 

Tre Rois or St. Aveusttne’s Mo- 
NASTERY.—This venerable pile, and that 
portion of the precincts known in Kent as 
“the Old Palace,” were, as our readers are 
aware, a few months ago purchased by A. 
Beresford Hope, Esq., one of the members 
for Maidstone. The grounds, during his 
possession of the property, have been 
explored, and the foundations of the an- 
cient edifice traced through its various 
compartments. The munificent purchaser 
has presented the grounds to the chureh, 
with a view to the establishment of a col- 
lege for the reception and education 
young men in the principles of the Chureh 
of England, designed to be sent as mis- 
sionaries among the heathen. The object 
of the donor is to provide for young men, 
excluded by pecuniary outlay from a col- 
lege education, to be brought up here 
exclusively for the service. Mr. Hope 
has added to the gift a donation of 3,000. 
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The venerable primate has consented to 
hecome the patron or visitor of the insti- 
tation. A large sum, amounting to nearl 

16,0004, has been already contributed, 
and the plan will be carried into operation 
gs soon as the required funds are raised. 


—K Observer. 

Mademoiselle D’Este has given a piece 
of ground adjoining some premises for- 
merly occupied by her at Ramsgate, as a 
site for a new church, which will be com- 
pleted in a short time. The funds neces- 
sary for the erection have been derived 
from voluntary subscriptions, and the sum 
of 1002. from the donor of the ground 
formed part of the same. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The following communication has been 
received from the bishop, in reply to an 
application made to his lordship by the 
vicar of Leigh, in the county of Lancaster, 
on the subject of the rubric preceding 
the prayer for the church militant :— 
“Chester, Feb. 12. Dear Srr,—I think 
that all the objects of the rubric will be 
attained, if the bread and wine are made 
ready in the vestry, and, at the proper 
time, transferred by you to the table.—I 
am, dear sir, faithfully yours, J. B, CuEs- 
Ter.—Rev. J. Irvine.” 

A stained glass window is about to be 

laced on each side of the parish church, 

lton. “Mr. Watkins, town clerk, will 
give one of the windows, and the other 
will be paid for by subscription. 

The ceremony of adult baptism, by 
immersion, was performed lately, at the 
close of the second lesson for the evening, 
by the Rev. Fielding Ould, of Christ 
Charch, Liverpool, on the wife of Mr. 
Griffith, late keeper of the Atheneum 
news-room, Church-street. A _ large 
marble tank had been provided for the 
occasion, and was placed in front of the 
pulpit, being in view of the whole of the 
persons present.—Manchester Advertiser, 


MIDDLESEX. 

Soctety For Promotinc CHRISTIAN 
KNowLepcr.—At the monthly (Feb.) 
meeting of this society, letters were re- 
ceived from the Bishops of Australia, 
Toronto, and Bombay. The Bishop of 
Australia stated, that, notwithstanding the 
severe pecuniary embarrassments of the 
colony during the last few years, the 
prosperity of their schools had not been 
tnterrupted. In Sydney alone there were 
at least 1400 children under instruction 
in schools superintended by ‘the clergy, 
and whenever means could be provided 
for an additional school in the town or 
suburbs, it was instantly filled. The 


Bishops of Toronto and Bombay spoke in 
encouraging terms of the state of their 
respective dioceses. The secre re- 
ported to the board that a fifth sum of 
10004 had been forwarded to the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta on the Ist of Feb. 
that being the last instalment of 50001 
voted by the society in 1839, towards the 
erection and endowment of the Cathedral 
Church of Calcutta, It was also stated 
by the secretary that the standing com- 
mittee had, on the application of the Rev. 
Vincent Stanton, authorized him to draw 
for 250/. towards the erection of a church 
at Hong Kong, from the fund placed by 
the board at their discretion, towards 

romoting the society’s objects in China. 

t appeared that the site of a new church 
had been fixed—that Mr. Stanton had 
with much difficulty collected upwards of 
2000/. towards the building, and that the 
government would be prepared to render 
effectual aid. Secanad grants of books 
were made, donations and legacies to the 
amount of 25601. were acknowledged, 
and seventy-six new members were ad- 
mitted. The following gentlemen were 
elected the committee of general literature 
and education for the ensuing year :—The 
Very Rev. George Chandler, D,C.L., 
Rector of All Souls’ Church, Langham 
Place, and Dean of Chichester; the Rev. 
John Allen, M.A., Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Lichfield ; the Rev. Professor Browne, 
M.A., of King’s College; the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, M.A., Vicar of St. Bride’s, and 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's; the 
Rev. Thomas Hall, M.A.; the Rev. Wm. 
Short, M.A., Rector of St. George the 
Martyr, Bloomsbury; Dr. Thomas Wat- 
son, John Leycester Adolphus, * 
Thomas Bell, Esq., J. R. Hope, Esq., J. 
H. Markland, Esq., and John Diston 
Powles, Esq. The Dean of Chichester 
presided. 

Curist’s HosprraL.—At a court of the 
gree of this institution, held on 

‘uesday, Jan. 28, the president, Mr. 
Alderman Thompson, M.P., being in the 
chair, an honourable testimony of the 
approbation of the court was unanimously 
voted to Mr. Hugo Daniel Harper, B.A., 
of Jesus College, Oxford, a former scholar 
and exhibitioner of the hospital, on his 
having recently been placed alone in the 
first class of mathematical honours in that 
university, and having also attained a 
place in the second class of classical 
honours, 

CoNnVERSION TO PROTESTANTISM.—On 
Sunday, the 2nd of February, a gentleman 
of the name of M‘Carthy made a public 
renunciation of popery, in St. Michael’s 
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a Burleigh Street, Strand; and was 
admitted into the Protestant Church, by 


the Rev. Septimus Ramsay, minister of 
the chapel, in the presence of a large con- 
gret tion. Mr, M‘Carthy is a native of 
, and some years master of the 
Roman-catholic School at Kensington. 


Sr, Jonn’s Cuurcn, Norrine-H1LL.— 
This church, which has been recently 
erected for the accommodation of the 
new and rapidly increasing district of 
Notting-hill, was consecrated, on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 29, by the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don; the Rev. Archdeacon Sinclair and the 
Rev. Mr. Holdsworth assisting. After the 
ceremony, a sermon was preached by the 
bisho 

The new Church Extension Fund al- 
ready exceeds 11,0001, and is rapidly 
increasing. 

On Monday, Jan. 20, the first stone of 
a new church, St. Paul’s, Hackney-road, 
was laid with the usual ceremonies, by 
William Wilson, Esq., a munificent donor 
towards the erection of the building. The 
cost of the church and schools, in the 
Anglican style of architecture, will be 
4,000, executed from the design, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. Owen, 
architect, of Abingdon, Berks. 


Tue TorrennamM Cuurcn ContrRo- 
versYy.—A letter has recently been cir- 
culated by the clergy of Tottenham, of 
which the following is a copy :— 


Tottenham, Feb. 12. 

“Dear Srr,—In consideration of the 
letter which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has lately addressed to the clergy and 
laity of his province, and in the exercise 
of a discretion with which we have been 
entrusted by the bishop of the diocese, we 
beg leave to make known to you, that we 
do not intend to introduce, as proposed, 
certain changes in the order of divine 
service at the parish church and at Trinity 
Chapel, but the rather to await that ad- 
justment of the questions at issue to which 
the primate has alluded. 

“The changes which were contem- 
plated, and to which we refer, are the 
omission of an anthem before the com- 
mencement of divine service; the giving 
out the singing psilms by the minister; 
the use of the prayer for the church 
militant; and the collection with the 
offertory sentences upon the occasion of 
charity sermons. 

“ Anxiously hoping that the step which 
we are taking will, by God’s blessing, 
tend to restore among us that mutual 
coufidence and good feeling which have 
unhappily in some measure been im- 
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paired, we beg to subscribe ourselyes 
yours faithfully, 
“Joun S. Winter, 
“ Georce B, Twining, 
“ Henry P. Dunster, 
“ THomas Baker.” 

Dr. Lee, of Hartwell and of Doctory 
Commons, has recently presented to the 
Astronomical Society the advowson of 
Stone, in order that clergymen may be 
presented to the living as vacancies occur, 
who have distinguished themselves by 
their scientific researches. The learned 
civilian also presented to the Astrono- 
mical Society, some time since, the ad- 
vowson of Hartwell, for similar objects, 


SHROPSHIRE. 


The Queen-Dowager has given 201. to- 
wards the building of the new church at 
Little Dawley. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
been graciously pleased to transmit the 
sum of 20/, through the Rev. J. Curtis, 
towards the erection of the new church 
for Forsbrook and Blyshe-Marsh, in the 
vicinity of the Staffordshire Potteries. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Honourable and Rev. G. M. 
Yorke, rector of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 
has commenced soliciting subscriptions 
from the parishioners for the necessary 
repairs of that sacred edifice. We under- 
stand that donations amounting to 10001. 
have been received, and that about 600f 
more will be required. — Birmingham 
Journal. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Extensive reparations and restorations 
are now in progress in the parish chureb 
of Stratton, St. Margaret, near Swindon, 
the edifice having been found to be in aa 
insecure state, 

Dr. Coope, of Harnham Lodge, neat 
this city, has given a donation of fifty 
pounds to the Salisbury Diocesan Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Hvii.—A very important meeting of 
the subscribers to the fund for building two 
additional churches in this town has been 
held at the vestry of the Holy Trinity, 
Church, the vicar being in the chair, The 
object of the meeting was to receive and 
decide upon a proposition from the Eccles 
siastical Commissioners of England, 0 
grant a perpetual endowment to St. Ste 
phen’s Church, with the formation of & 
new parish to be attached to it, on cond 
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tion that the patronage, with the exception 
of the first presentation, should be vested 
for ever in the Crown and the Archbishop 
of York, or in the Archbishop alone, 
After a discussion of considerable length, 
which was carried on in a very temperate 
and dispassionate manner, and with much 

feeling on both sides, it was resolved, 
by a majority of the subscribers present, 
that the proposition of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should be acceded to. At 
the close of the meeting, a number of the 
subscribers who had voted in the minority 
signed the following protest, disclaiming, 
at the same time, any unfriendly feeling 
towards the opposite side:—‘ We, the 
undersigned, being subscribers to the 
fund for building two additional churches 
in Hull, or ministers of churches already 
existing, feel it incumbent upon us to 
enter our protest against a resolution 
carried this day, by a majority of the sub- 
scribers to the said fund, by which reso- 
lution it has been determined to accept a 
proposition from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for the perpetual endowment 
of St. Stephen’s Church, and the formation 
of the district into a parish, upon the 
terms of the first nomination being as- 
signed by the subscribers to the Vicar of 
the Holy Trinity as their nominee, and 
the future patronage being left to the 
Crown and Archbishop alternately, or to 
the Archbishop alone. The ground on 
which we protest against the said resolu- 
tion is a firm and solemn conviction that 
it is entirely at variance with the principle 
which led to the purchase of the advowson 
of the Holy Trinity Church, to the repre- 
sentations which were made to persons in 
order to induce them to subscribe to that 
object, and to the wish and intention, as 
well as to the full impression on the part 
of the subscribers generally, that the 
rights of the advowson, comprehending 
that of presentation by the vicar to the 
dependent churches of St. John and St. 
James, and of all future churches which 
might be erected in the parish, should for 
ever be preserved inviolate.—Dated Feb. 
5th, 1845,” 

Leeps.—A third new church is about 
to be erected in the St. George’s district. 
The whole sum necessary, 3500/. was 
subscribed in a week. 

Tue Vicarace or Braprorp.—We 
hear that a memorial is now in course of 
signature at Bradford, which had been al- 
ready very numerously subscribed, to the 
Rev. Dr. Scoresby, vicar of Bradford, 
praying that the rev. gentleman would be 
Pleased to revoke his determination to 
resign his Incumbency of the Vicarage ; 
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and we understand that it will in all pro- 
bability meet with a favourable response, 
as some of the causes which led to the 
contrary determination have been re- 
moved.—Leeds Intelligencer, 

Viscount Morpeth has given 500/. to the 
proposed training schools for the dioceses 
of York and Ripon. 

Tue Bett For York MInster.— 
The bell intended to be put in the south 
tower of York Minster, has recently 
been manufactured at the foundry of the 
Messrs. Meares, Whitechapel, it being 
larger than any other in the United King- 
dom. Its weight exceeds twelve tons, and 
it is seven feet seven inches in height, 
and its diameter is eight feet four inches, 
being heavier by seven tons than the ce- 
lebrated “ Tom” of Lincoln, and by five 
tons than “ Old Tom” of Oxford. The 
metal took twelve days to cool, from the 
18th of January, when it was poured into 
the mould, to the 30th ult. The clapper 
is not yet put in, but this will weigh be- 
tween three hundred weight and four 
hundred weight. The arms of the City 
of York and those of the Archbishop 
(the cross keys) are on the bell in oppo- 
site positions to each other. The follow- 
ing inscription, in Lombardian characters, 
is round the upper rim :—*“ In sancteet 
eterna Trinitatis honorem, pecunia sponté 
collata Eboracenses faciendum curaverunt 
in usum ecclesial metrop: B, Petri ebor.’» 
And on the lower rim are the words— 
“ Anno salutis mpcccxLv. Victoria reg 
vi. Edwardi Archiepi xxxvur C., et 
G. Meares, Londini, fererunt.” The cost 
of it is about 20001; the sum having 
been raised by voluntary subscription, as 
alluded to in the above inscription. 


WALES, 


Curist CoLLeck, Brecon.—At an ad- 
journed meeting of the Town Council 
recently held, several interesting and im- 
portant documents, having reference to 
Christ’s College, Brecon, were produced 
by R. T. Watkins, Esq., Town Clerk, and 
John Jones, Esq.; the greater part fur- 
nished by Charles Alexander Wood, Esq., 
son of the county Member, and found by 
him during long and minute search in the 
Tower and other national archives. 
Among other documents were several 
extracts from the original charter of 
Henry VIIL, referring to other instru- 
ments important towards establishing a 
more liberal endowment of the College. 
After some discussion it was moved by 
John Jones, Esq., seconded by John 
Lloyd, Esq., that a memorial should be 
presented to the Board of Ecclesiastical 
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Commissioners calling their attention to 
the ruinous state of the College church, 
and to the misappropriation of the reve- 
nues, previous to any legal steps being 
taken for their recovery. It was agreed 
that petitions to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment should be drawn up with a similar 
view.— Hereford Journal. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Matta.— The English residents in 
Malta have at length had the gratification 
of seeing their magnificent new church 
consecrated and opened for Divine service. 
This church, which has been built at the 
sole expense of her Majesty the Queen- 
Dowager, is placed on a commanding site, 
overlooking the Quarantine harbour, and 
is one of the first objects which meets the 
eye of a stranger on approaching the 
island from the north or the west. The 
spire, when finished, will be about 200 
feet high, and about 300 above the level 
of the sea. The body of the church and 
the portico are not much unlike those of 
St. Martin’s-in-theFields in their exterior 
aspect; and the beauty of the stone of which 
it is built gives it a very striking appear- 
ance. The internal effect is still better. 
It has a semicircular chancel, and is di- 
vided into a nave and two side aisles by 
two rows of beautiful Corinthian pillars. 
With the exception of two pews, one for 
the Governor and the other for the Ad- 
miral, the seats are all open, with backs. 
The whole of the seats, stalls, pulpit, and 
reading-desk are of English oak. The 
general interior appearance is that of a 
very handsome English church. The 
communion plate, which is of silver gilt, 
is the gift of Lieutenant-General Sir H. F. 
Bouverie, the late Governor, and other 
benefactors, The furniture of the interior, 
together with the organ, bells, &c., were 
provided by a subscription, at the head of 
which stands the present Governor, the 
Hon. Sir P, Stuart, and the present Eng- 
lish inhabitants, aided by friends at home. 
The font, of white Cararra marble, is the 
gift of the late J. W. Bowden, Esq. The 
great Bible was given by the late Countess 
of Denbigh, the Prayer-book by the 
Countess of Sheffield, and the books for 
the Communion were given by the Rev. J. 
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Ryle Wood and the Rev. Philip Mule 
The church is to be called the Engij 
Collegiate Church of St. Paul in Maly 
This being the first English chur 
which has been built in this of 
the world, the curiosity of the Maltese 
on the occasion was very great. The 
church was crowded with visitors of aj] 
kinds for several days previous to the 
consecration. Priests, friars, and persons 
of all classes, came in crowds to sati 
their curiosity, and to see whether it was 
really a church; for they could hardi 
petsuade themselves that the English 
were to have one after a neglect of more 
than forty years. The consecration was 

rformed on Friday, the Ist of Novem- 

r, All Saints’ Day, by the Lord Bishop 
of Gibraltar, and it was looked upon by 
the = rg residents as an occasion of 
national as well as religious interest. Sir 
Stephen Glynne, Bart., M.P., who repre- 
sented the Chancellor on this occasion, 
having reada request from the Governor 
to the Bishop that he would consecrate the 
church, the consecration proceeded in the 
same manner as in England. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. Archdeacon Le 
Mesurier, the lessons by the Rev. T. G., 
Gallwey and the Rev. G. P. Badger, the 
communion service by the Bishop, the 
epistle by the Rev. Philip Mules, and the 
gospel by the Archdeacon. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop, from Ephe- 
sians ii. 19, 22. The collection at the 
offertory was by far the largest that had 
ever been made in Malta, amounting to 
nearly 1201. After the services, a royal 
salute was fired from the batteries and 
from the flag-ship. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the Bishop preached in the morn- 
ing, and the holy communion was admi- 
nistered to about 120 persons. In the 
afternoon he administered the sacrament 
of baptism. The sermon in the afternoon 
was preached by the Archdeacon, and 
that in the evening by the Rev. Sir Cecil 
Bisshopp, Bart. The interest excited by 
these services was kept up throvghout, 
and the Bishop expressed his earnest 
hope that the commencement of the ser- 
vices in the new church would be the 
beginning of a new state of things in reli- 
gion. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tur Editor is not quite sure that he understands what authors L. de R. comprehends 


under the description of common books. 
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